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31 Million Birds are Killed by Cats 


What are We Going to Do About It? 


THE 58TH BIRD IN ONE SEASON 


This pet cat, well fed at home, is carrying to its lair its fifty-eighth bird 
killed in one season. It killed all the young birds in five nests 
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\ ' YITH the rapid growth of 


interest in bird life in this 
country, the formation of in- 
numerable bird clubs, the instal- 
lation of thousands of bird 
houses and the agitation for a 
“National Bird Day,” attention 
has gradually turned to the cat 
as the bird’s worst enemy. 
There are 25 million cats in 
this country, and if one-fourth 
of this number of cats kill birds, 
and one cat kills only five birds 
during a season, we have the 
staggering total of over 31 mil- 
lions of birds killed by cats each 
year in the United States. 
Hence a growing national 
question comes up: “What is 
the use of attracting the birds 
if no regulation is placed on the 
cats?” 
Next month’s Home JouRNAL 
will further treat of this subject. 


THIS CAT FEEDS ON ROBINS 


More robins than any other kind of birds are killed by cats, and yet the 
robins are invaluable to us as eating scores of insects daily 
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A MOTHER BIRD KILLED ON HER NEST 
Every year thousands of these mother birds are killed 
on their nests by prowling cats, and not only are the 
mother birds killed, but all the young birds are like- 
wise killed by the cats 














Does a Cat KEEP A SHIP 
FREE OF RATS ? 


yt tem eo 


DOES A CAT CATCH RATS? 

As a“ mouser” and “ ratter” the efficiency of the cat 
has been grossly overestimated. The cat in the picture 
above was an exceptionally good ratter and was sup- 
posed to keep the cabin of a ship free from rats. One 
day the cabin was fumigated—the presence of the cat 
in the cabin was forgotten—and the next day the 
bodies of the cat and twenty-four rats were found in 
the cabin! 























“MY CAT NEVER TOUCHES BIRDS” 


A mass of bird remains in a cat’s lair, where a house cat 
would hide and eat its prey 


SOME BIRDS BROUGHT IN BY ONE CAT 


And, mind you, these are only the adult birds. The young birds killed by 


this cat were not kept ! 


ONCE A PHEASANT’S NEST 


All that remained of a pheasant’s nest after a cat got 
through with it 
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The Bathing Hour—- before The 
Breakers, Valm Beach, Florida 


NLY an experience with Goodyear Cord Tires 
accurately can measure the forward step accom- 
plished in their perfection. They are incomparable 

to anything that has gone before, because they are tower- 
ingly superior to anything that has gone before. Their 
full import in comfort, in distinction, in endurance, in 
consistent economy — can be appraised only by the 
standard they themselves establish, a standard hitherto 
inexistent, and even now unique. 
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Fish, Good Living 
and Economy 
By H. F. Moore 


Deputy Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


OR purposes of discussion the high cost of 
isin takes rank with the weather, and the 

talk on the two subjects is about equally 
futile. It would be very interesting, and might 
be important, if we knew why the prices of the 
necessaries of life were high, and going higher; 
but for immediate relief it is vastly more impor- 
tant to know how to escape paying them. Some 
of them we cannot avoid, but others may be es- 
caped by anybody ready to break habit or defy 
custom. 

The difficulty is due to pride, to the inertia of 
habit and to ignorance or laziness of mind. lew 
will eat oleomargarine because of its color. 
Who will use a low-priced substitute, however 
good, if the neighbors can talk about it? Or, 
when we go to market, it is easier to say “‘ beef- 
steak” or to think ‘‘beefsteak”’ than it is to 
inquire whether there is not something different, 
just as good or better, and less expensive. 

Soitis with fish. Blessed beyond most peoples 
with a great variety of excellent and abundant 
food fishes, we utilize but few of them. We are 
wasting by neglect more than we are using. The 
Bureau of Fisheries is making an effort to cor 
rect this evil. In October, 1915, it inaugurated 
a campaign to induce the fishermen to catch and 
the consumer to use the tilefish, which was lying 
in great abundance off the Atlantic Coast, prac 
tically unknown and wholly unutilized. Now it 
is able to record that, in the first year after it 
initial appearance on the fish stalls of 
New York, upward of ten million pounds have 
been eaten, and it has won a place on the menu 
as far west as Seattle. 

This year the grayfish has been taken up and 
is now coming on the market, canned plain like 
salmon, at a price of about ten cents for fourteen 
ounces of solid fish, with practically no waste. 


made it 


Bb he wcre practical contributions to the solu- 

tion of the high cost of living, and the Bureau 
of Fisheries has more suggestions to make. In 
the first place, don’t despise the food qualities of a 
fish on account of the ugliness of its physiognomy 
or the ungracefulness of its form. The tiletish 
has beauty of coloration and the grayfish grace 
of contour; but there are many of our best fishes 
which have neither, though all look much the 
same when they come on the table. Buy your 
fish for economy and food qualities. 

Don’t all try to buy the same kind of fish. 
Take that which comes from near-by waters if 
you can. Get it fresh, and you will find that 
the cheapest is often the best. You who live on 
the Atlantic seaboard, north of the capes of the 
Chesapeake, try tilefish and whiting, and don’t 
forget the flounders. There are a score of differ- 
ent kinds of flatfishes excellent as food, which 
are thrown away because our people don’t know 
how good they are. If a ready market is found 
for those now used the other kinds will soon be 
saved and added to the food supply. 

If you live near the Great Lakes or in the 
Mississippi Valley try burbot, which is now 
neglected because it is called *‘celpout”’ or some 
other unattractive name, and has no beauty. 
And if you would have a fine smoked fish, and 
one which is not to be despised fresh, ask for 
grindle, alias fresh-water dogfish. The whiting 
is obtainable at a low price in this region also. 

You, west of the Rocky Mountains and on 
the Pacific Coast, have been overlooking some 
thing fine. The next time you buy fish ask for 
black cod and learn what it is, and put what you 
save to some good use. 

Gulf-Coast people, you have the grouper. You 
don’t eat much of it now because it is a big, 
gross-looking fish, and you are accustomed to 
something else. You also have flounders, and 
the Bureau of Fisheries is about to send its 
schooner Grampus to show you how to catch 
them. 

And, all of you, wherever you may be, serve 
corn bread with your fish, and make it with skim 
milk. If you add a fresh vegetable, onions for 
instance, you will have a meal to serve as an 
example of what a real meal should be. 


Mt uw 


NOTE—The Bureau of Fisheries has useful circulars 
telling about grayfish, tilefish, oysters, canned salmon, mus- 
sels and other sea foods, with many recipes, which may be 
had for the asking as long as the supply lasts. Write to the 
WASHINGTON BureEAU Editor. 
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| coéperation of the Executive Departments of the 








Indoor Gardening 


IF YOU plan to raise any vegetables this year 

Uncle Sam says now is the time to garden 
with paper and pencil, so as to be all ready for 
the outdoor work which will be due sooner than 
perhaps you realize. He urges that you get busy 
now and make out a diagram of the land to be 
used and how it is to be planted, whether it is 
half an acre or a back yard. 


He can help you in this work, as his gardening 
experts have prepared charts showing how to 
plan a garden and also how to make your plant- 
ings. This material is free as long as the supplies 
last. When you write, say whether you are in- 
terested in a home vegetable garden or a school 
vegetable garden, as there is a special Bulletin 
for cach, 


Get What You Pay For 


YRESENT food prices compel the housewife 
to see that she gets full measure and full 
weight in every purchase. New Jersey has long 
been a leader in the campaign to teach women 
how to protect themselves, and to this end has 
just published an interesting and valuable book 
let called: ‘SWhat Every Ilousewife Should 
Know.” 


By special arrangement a copy of this is now 
available to any Home JOURNAL reader who will 
send name, address and a two-cent stamp. The 
booklet tells exactly how to buy with discrimina- 
tion and safety, exposes common practices of 
tricksters, and contains, besides, useful tables 
of weights and measures. If you live in New 
Jersey you don’t need to send a stump. 


The Weatherman 


| HAVE arranged that as long as the supply 
lasts every citizen interested may receive a 
copy of an illustrated booklet telling all about 
the Weather Bureau, what it does and how it 
does it. You will be surprised, if you write me 


‘Ti 4 


for this, to see how many interesting things are 
done with and by Government weather observa 
This booklet i 
from for aclub paper or a cla 


tion good material to glean 


room talk on the 


weather. 


ne Clothes Buyer 


] , EW women are equipped with the knowledge 
of textiles which they ought to have to sup 
plement what they learn by buying experience. 
Just such information is provided in convenient 
form by a booklet prepared for home economics 
instruction in Michigan. This Bulletin describes 
and explains the various textile materials and 


their uses, dyeing, adulterations and means for 
their detection, and gives a list of several score 
of kinds of cloth goods, with usual widths and 


How to | 


we makes different kinds of food unfit 
for eating, either in the market or in the 
home, and how it may be prevented, is told in 


a Government Bulletin of 46 pages. This will 
help the housewife in her buying, but is even 


prices. Particularly valuable fora busy woman, 
however, are the instructions it contains for re 
moving stains of all sorts. 

Altogether it is one of the most practical 
helpful Bulletins | have found in Governmental 
sources, and one that should be better known. 
Through the generous courtesy of Michigan 
authorities it is free to you, whether you live 
in that state or not. So just send me your 
name and addre 


if 


<eep Food 


more valuable in showing her what to do in 
kitchen, pantry and cellar, or wherever else food 


is kept. It also contains directions for a winter 
window box for storage of food. This is free as 
long as the free supply lasts; after that, 5 cents. 


The Cooking Lessons 


Bde: candy recipes are included in the cle- 
mentary cooking lessons for February, which 
the WASHINGTON BureAu is furnishing readers, 
with the coéperation of educational authorities 
in Kansas. The subjects of the four lessons in 
the second installment of the course are: Sugar, 
two lessons on starch, illustrated by de 
soup and sauce recipes, and the first le 


ert, 
on on 


vegetables. Those of you who began the course 
last month should get this month’s lessons 
promptly, so as not to let a week slip by without 
cooking practice. If you did not start last 
month you can still get the January lessons. 
‘The course will consist of twenty lessons, four a 
month, all to be furnished by the WASHINGTON 


BurkaAu for ten cents for each month’s lessons. 


The Right to Health 


i a your children attending a rural school? 
F If so, have you satisfied yourself that it is a 
school in which it is safe for them to spend a 
large part of these winter days? You can satisfy 
your elf as to your ¢ hildren’ chool with a free 
gulletin which Uncle Sam has for distribution, 
which sets forth the minimum health require 
ments forarural Thi tandard 


chool. minimum 


was agreed upon by a national committee of 
experts in education and hygiene. When you 


have learned what is required visit your school 
and see what you find. The Bulletin also con 
tains the “Ten Commandments” for rural 
chools and suggestions as to how improvement 
may be effected. If you want the Bulletin just 
write the WASHINGTON BUREAU. 





PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WASHINGTON BureEAu Editor for any Government publications 

or material in which you are interested, whether mentioned on this page or not. 
He will at once distribute among the proper Government authorities your request 
for free material; or will buy for you any Government publications for sale on 
receipt of the price in stamps; and will also obtain for you any available special 
information. SEND A TWO-CENT STAMP WITH YOUR LETTER TO 
COVER PART OF THE COST OF THE BUREAU’S SERVICES, AND 
EXTRA STAMPS WHEN SPECIFICALLY REQUESTED. 











Better Club Work 


TNCLE SAM regards the thousands of 

women’s clubs as one of the greatest forces 

for good in this country. But he thinks that 

they are not yet fully realizing on their powers 

and capabilities, and has some suggestions to 
offer for better results. 

In the first place, he believes that women’s 
clubs cannot do better than to study their own 
communities and devote themselves to securing 
improved conditions needed right at home. For 
such study he urges the survey method, used so 
successfully by many of his own forces, such as 
the United States Public Health Service. This 
method, briefly, is that of determining, first, all 
the facts relating to a given problem in a given 
locality, and thus discovering with certainty the 
strong and weak spots. ‘The results of a survey 
usually make it clear what remedies are needed. 
Therefore, if your club is willing to undertake 
one or more programs based on the survey 
method, here is the way it is suggested you begin: 

Inquire, first, how many people there are in 
your community, classified by sex, age, nation- 
ality and occupation. You may be surprised 
at what you find out about your town in these 
inquiries. The United States Bureau of the 
Census can undoubtedly furnish you with much 
of the information you seck; also your state 
census reports and your local school census can 
help you. 

Then find out how many children of school 
age are in your town, and how many of them are 
actually in school; also, how many babies under 
one year of age. How many families are there? 
How many families or individuals are perma- 
nert residents, and how many are merely drift- 
ers in and out of your town? 

Have individuals on committees assigned to 
each phase of these inquiries, and make the 
reading and discussion of their reports the busi- 
ness of your next meeting. 

Though this information may seem a good 
deal like statistics, it is important, as much of 
your later work in following up the survey 
method of community study will be based on 
the results of these first inquiries. Later I shall 
tell you what is suggested as the next stepin the 
survey study of your community. 


lave You the Time? 
] ID you know: 


That Uncle Sam is our national timekeeper? 
That it isn’t officially noon to-day until the 
signal for twelve o’clock has been flashed by 
wireless telegraphy from United States observa- 
tories at Washington and Mare Island, Califor- 
nia? The signal will be repeated at ten o’clock 
to-night. 

That you can’t be sure you have the correct 
time with you unless you compare your watch 
frequently —every day is best—with a jeweler’s 
or other clock which is corrected daily by the 
Government time signal? 

That even the jar of jumping off a street car 
is bad for your watch? It should be carried in 
a dustless, lintless pocket or, better still, in a 
chamois bag, and not allowed to swing, dangle 
or knock against any object. 

That irregular winding will cause variations 
in your watch? You should wind it at the same 
hour daily, and it is a little better to wind it on 
rising than on going to bed. 

That if you are willing to pay the fees—from 
$1 to $5—Uncle Sam will test your watch for 
you at the National Bureau of Standards at 
Washington? 

That the official certificate which Uncle Sam 
gives to a watch that has passed all tests is rep- 
resented by an addition of from $5 to $15 to the 
prices which many dealers now 
have tested before offering them for sale? 

If you wish to how the Government 
test , and the terms on which you can 
have yours tested, write to the Director, Bureau 
of Standards, at Washington, D.C. 


of fine watches 


know 


watche 


| a saapctanevte no other disease is more feared 
by parents than is diphtheria, whose victims 
are usually children under five years of age. Yet 
fortunately there are few diseases about which 
so much is known, and Uncle Sam declares that 
its prevention and control are feasible if intelli- 
gent codperation of sanitary authorities, the 
medical profession and the public can be had, 
He has prepared a booklet which tells what it is, 
how to guard against it and how totreatit. This 
is free as long as the supply lasts. 
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This Department is Conducted With the Codperation of the Chairmen of the Various Departments of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs and With the Sanction of the Board of Directors of the Federation. 


NOTE—In a number of instances the different 
activities of the Home Economics Department of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, as here 
outlined by its chairman, Mrs. Joseph C. Gaw'er, 
have been successfully carried out, or are now 
under way. The chairman of any Woman’s Club, 
so desirous, can learn in detail of any concrete 
instance where any one particular activity here 
described, in which she may be interested, is being 
carried out if she will write to Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Manager of the General Federation’s Bureau of 
Information, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in- 
closing a stamped, addressed envelope. 

THE EpITors. 

HE work of the Home Economics De 

partment of the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs has progressed steadily 
during the last four years under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Helen Louise Johnson, and women 
are keenly awake to the value of a study of the 
subject, as is evidenced by the increase in the 
number of home-economics departments in de- 
partmental clubs, the greater activity in these 
departments, the new clubs that have been or- 
ganized, the demands of women in all parts of 
the country for experienced speakers, the ap- 
peals for help with programs, the extension work 
in the colleges, and the placing of home econom- 
ics on a plane with law, medicine, etc., in some 
of the universities. 

At the beginning of the last biennial period it 
was deemed wise to divide the department into 
five committees—a general and four others, of 
food, clothing, shelter, and home management, 
each committee handling its special work, yet 
all codperating as a whole. This biennial period, 
while the work will be carried on along the same 
lines, it has been decided to divide it geographi- 
cally, assigning to each member of the de- 
partment a number of states. By this means 
we hope to keep in close touch with the women 
interested, to minimize appeals for information 
to state presidents and state chairmen, and to 
have each member in touch with the entire work 
instead of but one subdivision of it, all working 
to the one great end: the education of women in 
the art of home-making. 

A long step forward has been the establish- 
ment of a Home Economics Bureau in the 
States Relations Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, where scientists 
are solving our problems and giving the results 
to the world; and still another encouraging in 
cident was the use of the term ‘‘ home econom 
ics” in legislation for the first time in history, 
in the framing of the Smith-Lever law. 


Not Only Pure, But Clean and Safe, Food 


NE of the most vital phases of the work 

is food sanitation. ‘The message from the 
food sanitation committee is: “‘ Educate rather 
than agitate.”’ There was at one time too much 
agitation over ‘pure’ food, which created an 
tagonism with few desired results. We are still 
striving to educate, but with regard to ‘‘safe”’ 
and “clean” food as well as ‘“‘ pure” food, for 
food that is ‘pure’? may not be safe and it may 
not be clean. 

A great deal has been accomplished in im- 
proving food conditions, but there is much yet 
to be done, especially in the matter of legisla- 
tion, for there are few food-sanitation laws in 
the country to-day; an astonishing fact when 
one considers that food sanitation should be the 
first food regulation, because it so directly 
affects the public welfare. 

We women are responsible for wrong con- 
ditions, for we give our approval by buying 
whatever is put up to us, whether it be clean or 
unclean, full measure or short. The public has 
a right to clean food. The merchant has no 
right to sell unclean or unsafe food, but if the 
public will buy it he is not to be expected to 
spend his money for glass cases and for screens 
to protect it, and thus lessen his profits need- 
lessly. 

Our foods should be better protected, not only 
from flies, dust, animals and odors, but from 
being handled and breathed upon and smelled 
of by careless, indifferent, possibly diseased, 
persons, who have free access to them through 
the displays in open windows and on outdoor 
stands. 

Our greatest need and our surest help are uni- 
form food laws, which should not only regulate 
the purity and cleanliness of the foodstuffs, but 
should insure the safe condition of health of 
those handling the food. It is the aim of the 
Home Economics Department of the Kedera- 
tion to lend every help to the furtherance of this 
effort to secure uniform food laws. 


The Budget Coming Into Every Home 


B ce budget, at first a matter of curiosity as 
applied to the household, is now a matter of 
intelligent interest and study. A comparatively 
short while ago we thought of the budget as 
something relating to the management of cities, 
schools or other institutions for which appro 
priations were made; now we know that the 
budget is as much needed in the proper man 
agement of the home as in the school, city or 
nation. : 
The many excellent books and card systems 
now available, whereby the clerical labor is 
lessened, the balancing of accounts made easy, 
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preclude the excuses offered by some that “‘they 
are no good at figures, and never could balance.’’ 

The responsibility of the woman as the spender 
is equal to that of the producer of the income; 
and indifference to the proper economic appor- 
tionment of an income, of course adjustable to 
the varying conditions of life, can but lead to 
inefficiency in the home-making. 


Better Girls in Domestic Service 


‘ae department has for some time been 
coéperating with the Commission on House- 
hold Employment of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association in a 
survey of conditions of household employment. 
The commission investigated the subject from 
the employee’s side, and did this more deti- 
nitely and comprehensively than it has ever 
been done before, the results of which investi- 
gation are set forth in its first report. 

Because of the influence of this great question 
upon all matters relating to household adminis 
tration, to the welfare of the family and to the 
adjustment of the family budget, the Home 
Economics Department and the Department of 
Industrial and Social Conditions were urged to 
regard this investigation as a vital considera 
tion, and at the biennial convention the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


In view of the fact that one-fourth of all wage- 
earning women in our country are employed in the 
household, 

se it resolved, that the Departments of Home 
Economics and of Industrial and Social Conditions 
make the question of wages, hours and conditions 
of household employment a part of their sugges- 
tions for study during the next biennial period 


This is one of the vital problems of the day; 
its solution, or even partial solution, will be one 
of the greatest achievements. 


The Welfare of the Baby and the Child 


TO OTHER subject arouses greater interest 
1 N to-day than does the welfare of the child, 
and each year the efforts put forth by legislators 
and the various organizations interested are 
creating improved conditions. Problems relat- 
ing to the education of the child, and to child 
labor, are handled by other departments of the 
General Federation, but to the Home Econom- 
ics Department falls those problems connected 
with the child’s care in the home, his food, cloth- 
ing, his training in the value and expenditure of 
money, and those problems of the mother in her 
preparation for motherhood. 

The influence of the nation-wide ‘ Baby 
Week” cannot be measured in words. 

It is expected to make this ‘“‘ Baby Week” a 
permanent feature of the General Federation’s 
work, though it will probably be observed later 
in the season to lessen the risk to the little ones 
who are used in the demonstrations of bathing 
and dressing. 


The Coming Penny School Lunch 


\ JHILE the ‘Baby Week” was inaugurated 

to help children between the ages of one 
and six years, the responsibility of this depart- 
ment does not stop there. The serving of hot 


lunches to school children is a Stbject of inter 
est, as the adequately served lunch contributes 
not only to the child’s health but to his readi 
ness to learn. 

I}xperiments have been conducted in some of 
the large cities, notably Philadelphia, where the 
experimental stage has been passed; and it is 
believed that the principles applying to the} 
system in large cities are equally applicable in 
smaller ones or in the rural districts. 

In many places this service is yet in its in- 
fancy. The teachers, recognizing its beneficial 
effect and seeing the cold lunch brought from 
home thrown away day after day untouched, 
are experimenting with it, more often than not 
using personal funds for the purpose. 

Sooner or later this service must be absorbed 
by the public-school system, but until this is 
done we should help the teacher wherever she is 
struggling with this problem. Itis not, as some 
have assumed, a charitable move, nor is it a 
money-making scheme—the charge to the chil 
dren in most cases being a penny and in no case 
exceeding the cost of the food, cooking and 
serving. It isa movement solely to conserve the 
welfare of the pupils; and the reports published 
by those cities that have given it a fair trial, by 
the Department of Agriculture and by some of 
the state agricultural colleges, give sufficient 
reliable data for a working basis for any com- 
munity. 


The Child and His Own Spending Money 


NOTHER line of experimental work is the 
Z budget for the child. A child given an allow- 
ance sufficient to cover his every need—cloth 
which must 
be spent according to his best judgment, and 


ing, books, recreation and candy 


which under no circumstances can be increased 
to meet mistakes, and the accounting for which 
must balance monthly, can but teach him the 
value of money, the discrimination between 
poor and good qualities, the relative necessity 
of the different divisions of his budget, and the 
keeping of accounts. There can be no argument 
against it; itis just a matter of more completely 
working out details, which is now being done. 


How Shall Our Schoolgirls Dress? 


ens influence of women that has accom- 
plished the simpler graduation gown is now 
needed in the matter of simpler dress for the 
schoolgirl. At a state Federation recently a 
mother came to me and asked with great ear- 
nestness: ‘What can we do to make our girls 
dress simply for school?” 

When I suggested methods of interesting them 
in simpler graduation gowns, she said that was 
not the problem of the mothers in her town, for 
at graduation the girls wore caps and gowns; 
“but,” she said, ‘what we must know is how to 
prevent their wearing chiffon waists and high- 
heeled shoes, and silk stockings and lavalliéres, 
and how to prevent their habit of painting and 
powdering.”’ 

[ asked her if neither she nor the teacher had 
influence with these girls, and she said: 

“When I remonstrate with my daughters 
they usually reply: ‘The teacher wears these 
things, why should not we?’”’ 


























There appear to be two possible remedies: 
One, the example set by mothers and teachers 
in the manner of dress for street and school, for 
neither is without responsibility in this regard, 
and we cannot expect the young and untrained 
mind, with an innate love for dress, to forgo these 
things and this style of dressing if the mothers 
and teachers do not use discretion. 

The other remedy is in giving a girl an allow- 
ance, sufficient for her needs but not sufficient 
for the furbelows, with which she must clothe 
herself, and for which she is strictly accountable. 
This will, with guidance in the study of fabrics, 
the methods of manufacture, the ways of buy- 
ing, the suitability of garments for different 
occasions, the method of making, eventually 
lead her to an appreciation of the appropriate 
ness of apparel that will not admit of folly. 


One Street Dress for Women 


6 is recalls the resolution passed at the 
Chicago biennial convention with regard to 
simpler dressing for women, and since that time 
this department has been working toward a 
standardization of street dress for women. 

We want art and beauty in dress, but ex- 
treme styles are neither beautiful nor sane. Itis 
felt that when our club women fully understand 
that our idea is to standardize street clothes, 
and street clothes only—as men’s clothes are 
standardized—leaving the house dress and the 
evening dress to the individual gratification, 
and that there is no thought of a uniform, they 
will welcome the freedom from that great nerve 
strain necessitated by the changing styles, and 
from the expenditure of time and money now 
demanded to keep pace with their associates, 
who feel disgraced unless attired in the latest 
style, however extreme, and that they will not 
willingly lose the individuality that is inevitable 
in the constantly changing styles. 


Where Club Women Should Lead 
ig ete this subject of saner dressing also has 


a direct bearing upon the manufacturers, 
and upon wage earners engaged upon garments 
and wearing apparel, which does not seem to be 
appreciated. Weare the women who should set 
the example; we should take the initiative, and 
our example will be as readily followed by those 
who have not yet seriously thought of the mat 
ter, and by the young women who wait upon 
us in the shops, as they now follow the fashions 
set by women who devote more time to dress 
than to mental attainments. 

At the biennial convention in New York 
various forms of standardized dress, made 
especially for the occasion, demonstrated con- 
clusively that a woman can dress economically 
and hygienically, with complete freedom, yet 
artistically; and this means to a woman a gain 
in time, in money, in dignity and in grace, with 
a loss of nothing. What women need is the 
“courage of their convictions.” 


The Rural Woman and Her Home 


TO GREATER privilege has been given the 
Home Economics Department than that 
accorded it by the resolution offering its services 
in coOperating with the Department of Agricul 
ture and the state agricultural colleges in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Smith-Lever law 
for the betterment of rural homes and commu 
nity life, by giving instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home eco 
nomics. 

The work is being conducted through county 
agents and by specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture or of the state agricultural colleges. 
In the last two years there has been created in 
every state a permanent organization for the 
practical instruction in home economics of farm 
women and girls. There are now about twelve 
hundred extension specialists, one hundred of 
whom are women. ‘These extension workers 
come into contact with the farm women as those 
who endeavor to help solve their everyday prob 
lems, the problems of food, housing and the care 
of the family generally. 

This does not mean one visit to a farm, but 
many Visits, and true coéperation in all phases 
of the work that tend to the saving of labor and 
money, which in turn gives to the farm woman 
an inspiration and encouragement that robs her 
work of some of the drudgery and gives her time 
for the higher things of life. 

There is need for intelligent coéperation of all 
women interested in the best interests of the 
rural women and their families, and we can do 
this by studying conditions, and by assisting the 
county agents and extension officers of our state 
agricultural colleges. ‘This assistance is avail 
able to all farm women who will apply for it. 


§ Biss aim of this department of the Federa- 
tion is to serve in every way in the uplifting 
of this great art of home-making; to lead women 
to view it in its larger aspect—not merely as 
cooking and sewing and an exchange of recipes; 
to help existing clubs; to institute new clubs; to 
introduce the study in all public schools; and to 
coéperate with the Government and the state 
institutions that promote this work, its methods, 
education and coéperation. 
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Miss Fay Kellogg Designs Big Buildings Instead 
of Clothes —Government and Office Buildings, 
Factories and Private Residences. She Urges 
the Woman of the Future to Study the Voca- 
tional Trades 














Miss Rose H. Lorenz is One of the Most 
Famous Judges of Art Objects in America. Her 
Genius in Arranging Big Art Collections Which 
are for Sale Has Given Her a Unique Place in 
the Auction Field 
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‘Through the Forest of Men’s Work 
Once Believed Closed to Their Sex 


By Mary Hamilton Talbott 
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Miss Alice Carpenter, Investment Expert, is 
the First Woman in This Field. She is Organ- 
izing Women’s Departments, Managed by 
Women, for Women Investors in Big Broker- 
age Houses of Large Cities 





























Miss Alice Kauser is One of the Most Success- 
ful Play Brokers in America. She Has a Keen 
Sense of Dramatic Values, and Often Rewrites 
Whole Plays Before She Feels They Can be 
Offered to Producers 








Mrs. Frank Pease Has Opened a New 
field for Women in Originating Attrac- 
tive Window Displays for Big Stores. She 
Started in by Offering Merchants Unique 
Sugsestions, and Now Her Ori%inal Ideas 
Command Wall Street Prices 


Miss Lilla W. Davis (on left), a Woman 
Goldsmith, W hose Elfin Sculpture in Gold, 
Silver and the Baser Metals Bears the 
Stamp of Originality and Genius in an 
Occupation Which is New to Her Sex 


Mrs. Frances White (on right) is One of 
Our Pioneers in Stained-Glass and Glass- 
Mosaic Work. Her Distinctive Ecclesia: 

tical Designs are to be Found in Some of 
the Largest Churches in the United States 





























and in Many Homes 
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Men Have Reigned in Solitary State in the Metal-Worker’s Field for Centuries, but Now Women Have Invaded it, and Miss Grace Hazen, a Pioneer, Has Made With Her Many Hammers Such 
Objects of Art That She is Well Known in Both America and Europe. She Says: “It is a Splendid Field for the Woman Who Loves Mechanics and Wishes to Express Her Ideas in Lasting Form” 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 
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Doing Unto His Neighbor 


“} EY, kid!” yelled the game warden, ap- 

pearing suddenly above the young fisher- 
man. “You are fishing for trout. Don’t you 
know they ain’t in season?” 

“Sure,” replied the youth, “but when it’s 
the season for trout they ain’t around, and when 
it ain’t the season there’s lots of ’em. If the fish 
ain’t a-goin’ to obey the rules, I ain’t neither.” 


The Value of Home Teaching 


“TOTHEL,” said her mother, “have you been 
4 at my preserves again?” 

Ethel at once became very busy arranging 
her doll’s hair. ‘*‘ Mother,”’ she replied, ‘when 
you were a little girl didn’t grandma teach you, 
same’s you have me, not to be too ’quisitive?”’ 


Taking No Chances 


“TWO little girls were told by their teacher to 
| design a specimen of millinery. When both 
drawings were finished, one child whispered to 
the other: ‘‘ How do you spell ‘millinery’?” 
“T ain’t a takin’ no chances,” came the whis- 
pered response. ‘I’m just a-goin’ to put down 
‘h-a-t.’” 
His Chief End 


62 OW, children,” said the teacher, “let us 
1 review our catechism; let us sce what we 
have learned. Now, then, Sadie Brooks, what 
is the chief end of man?” 
Without a moment’s hesitation there came 
from Sadie: ‘‘Why, ma’am, his legs.” 


Didn’t Want to Shine 
$k old folks had come to New York to see 


their son, who had secured a room for them 

at one of the most expensive hotels. ‘The father, 
particularly, was very much impressed with the 
manner in which everything was gilded. 

“ Lot of gilt they have used here, son,”’ he said. 

When the old folks retired the son suggested 
to his father that if he would put his shoes out- 
side of his door they would ‘‘ be shined.” 

“No, thank you, boy,” he returned. “Il 
keep ’em in my room.” 

“But why not?” persisted the son. 

“No,” answered the father; “they'll put gilt 
on ’em.” 

His Advantage 


“V JELL, Maggie, I certainly am dead 
‘Y tired,” said the laborer in the sewer when 
he got home. 

“Tired, is it? You don’t know when you're in 
luck. Here I have been at the washtub all thi 
hot day and you’ve been working in a nice cool 
sewer.” 

No Use for Them 


se eet here, Snip,” said Slowpay indignantly 
4 tohis tailor, ‘‘ you haven’t put any pockets 
in these trousers.” 
“No, Mr. Slowpay,” said the tailor with a 
sigh; ‘I judged from your account here that 
you never had anything to put in them.” 


Could Suit Her 


i O YOU guarantee these colors fast?” 
asked the customer at the hosiery counter. 
“Certainly not, madam,” replied the new 

clerk in the fullness of his knowledge. ‘‘ Black 

is never considered a fast color, you know. But 

I can show you something pretty swift in 

stripes.” 

How Lons? 


hs OTHER,” said Freddie as he laid down 
1 a paper telling of the latest success of the 
French Army, “ how long would a fellow have to 
study to become a I'renchman, if he had a lot 
of talent?” 


No Telling 


RATHER patronizing individual from 

town was observing with considerable in- 
terest the operations of a farmer with whom he 
had put up for a while. 

As he watched. the old man sow the seed in 
his field the man from the city called out face- 
tiously: 

‘“Well done, old chap. You sow; I reap the 
fruits.” 

Whereupon the farmer grinned and replied: 

“ Maybe you will. Iam sowing hemp.” 


Not Depraved 
N IRANDA MILLER took the seat in a 


street car which ’Rastus Robbins had of- 
fered her with a great flourish. ‘‘Thank you 
evah so much, Mistah Robbins,” she said; “but 
Ah don’t like to deprive you of youah seat.” 
“Oh,” said ’Rastus with a greater flourish, 
“no depravity at all, Miss Millah, none at all.” 


Nothing Like the Present 


“TS THIS the lawyer who is going to defend 
me?” asked the murderer as he looked at the 

young lawyer. 

“Yes,” answered the judge, “he’s your law- 
yer.” 

“Tf he should die,” 
‘could I have arother?” 

“Certainly,” answered the judge. 

“Well,” said the murderer, ‘‘can I see him 
alone for a few moments?” 


asked the murderer, 


‘ 





She Was From Boston 


YOUNG lawyer in a Western city was in- 
troducing a young woman friend as the 
lecturer of the occasion. 

**Miss Gladys Van Dyke, who will address 
you this evening,” he said, ‘‘was born in Bos- 
ton, and she is so proud of the fact that she has 
ever since refused to be born again.” 


Born at a Lucky Time 
i b WHAT do you attribute your remark- 


able age and your wonderful health?” 

asked the summer boarder of the aged farmer. 

“Wal,” answered the bucolic one, ‘reckon 

I got a pretty good start on most people by 

bein’ born afore germs was discovered, an’ so | 
have had less to worry about.” 


A Poor Diplomat 


“7 THINK the one you refused is much the 
more attractive of the two.” 

“T admit that, but when he proposed he 
went into ecstasies over how happy I could make 
him; but the one I accepted spoke earnestly 
of how happy he would try to make me.” 


Only One Thing for Him 


THREE-HUNDRED-POUND man stood 
gazing longingly at the nice things dis- 
played in a haberdasher’s window for a marked- 
down sale. <A friend stopped to inquire if he 
was thinking of buying shirts or pyjamas. 
“Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wistfully. 
“The only thing that fits me ready-made is a 
handkerchief.” 








2 M. Feeds the Calf 
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4 P.M. Rocks Into ls Bineae Stand 








HENRY SWEARS OFF 


By A. B. Frost 












“Say a Day, Martha, a Year’s a Long Time’ 








“Promise Not to Speak So Again for a Year!” 


, 





11 A.M. Hammers His Thumb 





“Next Time Not Even for a Day —Too Long ” 








Safety First 
L MAN observed that in these days of change 


and trying to keep up with Lizzie he had 
made it a rule never to ask a man how his wife 
was if he hadn’t kept track of the pair for a 
couple of months. The rule was the result of 
his having said toa woman: “I had a long talk 
with your husband yesterday,” and her reply: 
“Had you, indeed? He’s a very interesting 
man as I remember him.” 


Admirably 


a tod the boy getting along with his 
studies?” asked Farmer Corntassel of old 
man Turnipseed. 
“Pleasantly,” was the reply; “pleasantly. 
He don’t bother ’em none.” 


The Best Course 


ae nm sony val said the student, “I want 
to take up international law. What course 
of study would you recommend?” 

“Constant target practice.” 


About His Size 


“| SEE from the newspapers this morning,” 
said a portly woman, walking into the police 
station house, “that you arrested a man whose 
mind is a blank.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ 
did.” 

“Allright,” said the woman. ‘ Will you bring 
the man out so that | can have a look at him? 
My Henry didn’t come home last night and that 
description about fits him.” 


’ returned the sergeant, ‘‘we 





Perfectly Natural 


| By se Bel - agen Leila was given a teddy 
bear with eyes sewed on so crookedly that 
the bear looked cross-eyed. The next Sunday, 
on coming home from Sunday school, she was 
heard to call the bear ‘‘ Gladly.” 

‘“Why, what a queer name!” said her mother. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“This morning in Sunday school,” Leila re- 
plied. ‘‘We sang ‘Gladly a Cross I'd Bear.’” 


German Efficiency 


a i [OSE Germans are certainly efficient,” 
said father at the breakfast table. 

“Tow so? How?” asked mother. 

“Why,” said father, ‘I see they have put the 
whole question of the food supply into the hands 
of the Minister of the Interior.” 


All Out of Style 


\ HISTLER, the artist, one day was stand- 
ing bareheaded in a hat store while his hat 
wus being ironed into shape. 

An irate customer entered and, thinking that 
Whistler was a salesman, tackled the imper- 
turbable ‘‘ Jimmie” with “ Here’s a hat you 
made for me. It doesn’t fit me in the least.” 

Whistler regarded him calmly. ‘‘ You’re quite 
right,” he answered suavely. ‘It doesn’t. But 
as for that, neither does your coat; your trou- 
sers need pressing; and your waistcoat is a 


crime.” 
The Real Thing 


os OU don’t know what torture is,’ said 
Jones to Smith. 

“What is it, then?” asked Smith. 

“T suffered it yesterday,” answered Jones, 
“when the barber had my mouth full of lather 
and I sat there watching the shop boy giving 
my Panama hat to another customer.” 


Saved His Money 


a B- penn’orth of bicarbonate of soda for 
indigestion at this time of night,” cried 
the chemist, who had been aroused at two A. M., 
‘when a glass of hot water does just as well!”’ 

“Weel, weel,” returned Sandy hastily, ‘“I 
thank you for the advice. I'll no bother ye after 
all. Gude nicht!” 


He Knew All Right 


he ' fesvatpe little boy can tell me what it is 
that comes in like a lion and goes out like 
a lamb?” asked the teacher. 

‘*Please, miss, I can,”’ answered little Eddie. 
**1t’s our landlord when he gets the back rent.’’ 


Ihe Man He Left Behind 


fy ENGLISH storekeeper went to the war 
and left his clerk behind to look after 
things. When he was wounded and taken to the 
hospital, what was his surprise to find his clerk 
in the cot next to him. 

“Well, I thought I left you to take care of the 
store,” said the storekeeper. 

“You did,” answered the clerk. ‘But you 
didn't tell me IL had to look after your women 
folks as well as the store. I stood it as long as I 
could and then I said to myself: ‘Look here, if 
you've got to fight, you might as well go and 
fight someone that you can hit.’”’ 


Had to be Introduced Twice 


We Mabel was watching her mother 
making a pie, she was told it was lemon 
meringue. Half an hour later she came back and 
asked: ‘‘ What was that pie’s last name?” 


Knew More About Hens Than History 


FTER reading the famous poem, ‘The 
£ Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” to the 
class, the teacher said: ‘‘As a drawing exercise 
suppose you each draw, according to your im- 
agination, a picture of Plymouth Rock.” 

All but one little fellow set to work. He 
paused and finally raised his hand. 

“What is it, Edgar?” the teacher asked. 

“Please, ma’am,”’ Edgar piped out, ‘“‘do you 
want us to draw a hen or a rvoster?” 


She Knew Better 


N ICKY FLANIGAN came home one day 
LV1i sniffling. 

“Ye got licked!” cried his mother with con- 
viction. 

“Naw, I didn’t neither, maw,’ Micky 
retorted. ‘‘ But the doctor was at our school to- 
day, tryin’ to find out if there was anything the 
matter with any of us, an’ he says 1 got ad’noids.”’ 

*Ad’noids? What’s them?” Mrs. Flanigan 
demanded. 

“They’re things in your head, maw, what has 
to be took out,” said Micky in a doleful tone. 

**He’sa liar,”’ Mrs. Flanigan cried hotly, “‘an’ 
it’s me that isn’t afraid to tell ’im so. I fine- 
comb your head iv’ry Sattaday night, an’ it’s 
niver a ad’noid kin | find!” 


To Help Him Out 


es Y: )U are lying so clumsily,” said the observ- 

ant judge to a litigant who was making a 
dubious statement of his case, ‘‘that I should 
advise you to get a lawyer.” 





THIS MONTH’S COVER—BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


E CAN furnish duplicate copies of Mr. Moorepark’s colorful Stork design, suitable for framing and without the lettering. There is no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited 
edition so printed, and while it lasts a copy will be mailed postpaid, rolled in a strong tube, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


: ae ee. bia — To insure Victor =— 

: . always look for the famous 

Gluck © misnrin , trademark, ‘‘His Master’s 

Voice.’’ It is on every 

Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas 
‘ = % and Victor Records. 











| da| The oreatest artists 


igssg| of all the world 


: * make records for the Victor exclusively 





Besides bringing to you the magnificent interpretations of the 
world’s greatest operatic artists, Victor Records also present to 
you the brilliant renditions of the most famous artists of the con- 
cert stage. 


—eEeEoCOn”y" 


Wherever these great artists appear, in opera or on concert 
tour, they are greeted by hosts of delighted music-lovers. 

But great and enthusiastic as these audiences are, they are far 
outnumbered by their vast Victor audiences who hear and applaud 
their superb art on the Victrola. 


I TT IIT 


And because their Victor Records are absolutely true to life, 
you enjoy in your own home all the exquisite beauty of interpre- 
tation which has established Victor supremacy on a basis of great 
things actually accomplished. 


‘There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly show you all the 
various styles of Victrolas and play any music you wish to hear. Ask for a copy of 
the Victor Record Catalog —the most complete catalog of music in all the world. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 


Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 
be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 


ctor Kecords 
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There are three very good reasons why glassware E 
iF 
° . i] 
should be washed with Ivory Soap: [ 
iF 
, . , ! ;' , a ie 
(1) It is easier to polish. Ivory Soap contains no uncombined oil or other ingredients that cannot be rinsed off easily. | le 
No soapy film clouds the surface. i] 
: : , ae ae 1: 
(2) After washing with Ivory Soap, every piece is worthy of holding the daintiest food or beverage. Ivory is made iq 
of the choicest materials and its purity is unquestioned. To know that tableware is washed with Ivory is to be | 
sure that it is clean in the strictest sense. | 
i) 
(3) The work does not harm the hands. Ivory Soap is so mild that it cannot redden or roughen the skin. Used 
for this or any other kind of cleaning, it leaves the hands soft, smooth and white. 





To Clean Cut Glass—W ash in thick, lukewarm Ivory Soap suds. Use a soft brush for deep cuttings. Rinse in clear 
water of same temperature. Immerse in blue water made very soapy with Ivory Soap. Dry with old linen, wiping 


{oa Pee 


each article with several cloths. The same treatment makes pressed glassware look almost like cut glass. 
Gli - . ‘ | 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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America Does Go “Diry” 


An Editorial 


UST one-half of the states of the Union have now declared, by the votes 

of their people, that no more alcoholic liquor shall be bought or sold 

within their borders. Other states will undoubtedly join the twenty-four 
already on the side of ‘‘no drinks,”’ until the necessary three-fourths of all the 
states are obtained to ratify an amendment to the Constitution. 


HAT national prohibition of the importation, manufacture and _ sale 

of ‘alcoholic liquors is coming, no student of public affairs can fail to 
see. The onward sweep of the prohibition movement in this country is not 
based on sentiment: it rests on the practical basis of health and efficiency. 
The figures of insurance companies, covering over two millions of cases, 
plainly point to the fact that a man who drinks even moderately stands no 
chance, so far as long life is concerned, with the man who abstains. The whole 
question simmers down to a mere mathematical calculation: you drink so 
much alcohol and you drink so many years from your life. Hence, insurance 
companies are becoming more careful each day about insuring the man who 
drinks. The railroads and the large industrial corporations will no longer 
employ him, on the simple basis of efficiency. The European armies won’t 
have him, and the American navy don’t want him. The man who drinks, in 
other words, is being put aside from his fellowmen and by his fellowmen. 


UT when national prohibition comes, will it be effective? We must 

remember that where states go “dry” it is by reason of a majority vote 
but not by a vote of the whole people. Of course such a unanimous vote is 
hardly possible on any question. But to enforce a law that has not back of 
it an overwhelming public opinion is always difficult. There is no doubt 
about the large influence of any measure that makes any habit of a people 
unrespectable and illegal. But that does not always mean its effective enforce- 
ment. You minimize the evil but do not eradicate it; it is still with you. 


HERE can be no question about national prohibition being at present, 

in the absence of any more enlightened method, the logical and the most 
effective instrument with which to fight the drink evil, but we must not 
delude ourselves with the notion that the moment we have national prohibi- 
tion all drinking will stop. You cannot legislate a drunkard into an abstainer. 
You may make it more difficult for him to get his drink: you may make it 
less respectable for him to be seen drunk: but no law is enforced or can be en- 
forced in any government of the people such as ours unless an overwhelming 
majority of the people want it enforced. As strongly in favor of national 
prohibition as any decent-minded man or woman may be, the fact must not 
be beclouded that it is only like an advance column of an army in a great 
war. The army itself must do the work, and that work is a public educational 
campaign of the people who are now skeptical on the question and who believe 


If You are a Mothor or 


F YOU possess the philosophy to realize that no child ever asked to be born: 

If you possess the breadth of mind to understand that because of this 

very fact it is not the child who must justify his existence to you, who 
must make good with you—but you yourself who must justify your existence 
to the child, you yourself who must make good with him: 

If you possess the vision to see that the child is not only just as much a 
member of the human race, just as much an individuality as you yourself, but 
also, being of the next generation in the progress of the world, a higher type 
of individual 

If you possess the common sense to remember that he has just as muc 
and just as little 
irritable, dependable or irresponsible, or goodness knows what: 

If you have the courage to comprehend that you are part of the very axis 
about which his entire world revolves 

—that your smile is his happiness 

-that your frown is his undoing 
—that your wisdom is his Bible 
-that his faith in you is the guiding star of his life: 

If you possess the ‘sportsmanship to realize that the child will love you 
because you are his father or his mother, but that he will respect you only 
as you earn his respect and deserve his confidence: 


superior in most things, inferior only in experience: 


I 
right as you to be happy or downcast, good-natured or 


— 


that to say to a man that he cannot buy a drink if he wants it, is to curtail his 
liberty and interfere with his freedom of action. And this opinion is held by 
thousands of intelligent people. 


IX MUST be careful in this question not to get the cart before the 

horse: to legislate before we convince. We cannot spend too much 
effort or time to educate the people to a conviction that alcohol is an absolute 
foe of health and efficiency. Mere sentiment goes not far with the average 
man. He is practical, and you must appeal to his intelligence and reason. 
Convince him that he will live longer, work better, become more of a pro- 
ducer, and you are arguing along a line that is far more effective with him 
than moral suasion and the arguments of “‘Ten Nights in a Barroom.” The 
most effective work for national prohibition is that being done by the great 
corporations that are closing their doors to the man who drinks, whether he 
is on duty or off duty. “Drinking, we don’t care how little, makes you less 
efficient and so you are worth less to us. Hence we don’t want you and we'll 
take the man who has stamina enough in him to let it alone.’?’ That is not 
argument: that is along the line of Whistler, the artist, when he said to a 
friend: ‘‘ My dear fellow, I am not arguing with you; I am telling you.” 


T IS education that we want on this question of national prohibition just 

as much as legislation: more, as a matter of fact. And we should have the 
former before we have the latter. Not one of us knows whether the actual 
working of a national prohibition law in this country can be successfully car- 
ried out. We can only attempt and hope. That it will bring in its train other 
evils, such as a tremendous increase in the use of opiates and narcotic drugs, 
there is little question. One thing is certain: if national prohibition comes, as 
it unquestionably looks now that it will, we shall need all the intelligence we 
have and can muster to handle its enforcement, and that means the widest 
possible public belief in support of it and the strongest faith in its efficiency. 
We are not trying something new, it must be remembered. Peoples from time 
immemorial have tried what we are going to try, and failed. —Ttwo thousand 
years ago Julius Cesar wrote of national prohibition as then being tried by 
the Suevi. Many a fine idea, commendable in theory, has failed in practice. 
It will not do for the people of the United States to fail once they commit 
themselves to the experiment. The eyes of the world will be upon us, and the 
opinion of the world will be stronger that we shall fail than that we shall suc- 
ceed in accomplishing our purpose. 


W;: SHALL need every man and woman back of the law for its enforce- 
ment once it is enacted: we shall need every brain to overcome the evils 
that it will bring with it. That means the education of all the people. And for 
that we should strive. 


Ce tl qo | , 1 ] 1A 
a ratner: By Gerald Mygatt 


If you have the magnanimity to understand that none is so quick to bow 
to justice, no matter how heavy that justice may be—but that none is so 
quick to recognize pettiness, meanness, unfairness, none so quick to recoil 
from tyranny: 

If you possess the patience to realize that in spite of all these things the 
child is still a child, needing punishment often, needing discipline always— 

If these qualities are in your soul—love, of course; then philosophy, 
breadth of mind, vision, common sense, courage, Magnanimity, patience and 
sportsmanship—you are ready to take the Covenant of Parenthood, the 
Covenant which so few are able to take, the Covenant which, though simple 
and brief, is the most humanly difficult thing to adhere to in all the world. 
And this is it—two articles, no more: 

I do solemnly promise to keep before myself always the realization that while 
I owe everything to my child he owes me only that which he feels in his heart he 
pontaneously wishes to give. 

I do solemnly promise so to lead my life that my child may always wish to 
give me just a little more —be it of obedience, effort, faith or love 
own heart honestly think I deserve. 

That is all. 

This Covenant leads the way to one of the two most beautiful human 
relationships on earth. 


than I in my 
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‘Tine Newspap 


HEN a few months ago we printed editorially the picture 

of a young husband reading the newspaper at the breakfast 

table, with the ignored young wife in the sulks, a large 
number of men wrote to us telling us frankly they did not like it. 
“When are we going to read our morning paper, if we don’t read it 
then?” they asked. And yet these men spent from fifteen to thirty 
minutes on either a trolley or a train. “‘But then we meet friends,” 
they argued; ‘‘or we play cards.” It is always interesting when a 
man starts to argue on a question of this sort: interesting because you 
would think the masculine quality that can argue well in a business 
deal would argue equally well on a personal matter. But it doesn’t 
seem to follow. 


“7 HOLD,” wrote one husband, “that my wife ought to be interested 
in current events, and then she wouldn’t feel offended at my 
reading the paper.”’” But just how this man connected a silent man 
reading a newspaper at the breakfast table with a woman’s interest 
in current affairs he didn’t make clear! Another man did, however: 
“Then we could discuss the day’s doings at breakfast together.” 
Excellent, but we inquired and found out that this husband ate his 
breakfast in just ten minutes and bolted for his car! ‘Why doesn’t 
my wife get a paper too?” asked one husband. Well, one wife did and 
she started to read at the breakfast table. ‘And a madder or more 
irritated man you never saw,” she wrote. ‘We have no waitress, and, 
of course, being busy with my paper, ‘absorbed in the day’s news,’ as 
my husband said I ought to be, I had no time to pour his coffee or to 
boil his egg for him on the table as he likes to have me do.””. Another 
wife, a bride, wrote that one morning she got down earlier than her 
husband, captured the paper, put his fruit, coffee and bacon before 
him, and sat and read. “And a more surprised and peeved man you 
can’t imagine,” she wrote. In other words, the newspaper in the 
hands of the wife at the breakfast table seems not altogether to please 
the husband! This is, of course, curious when he sees no objection to 
it with the case reversed ! 
% HE children and I love to have father read his paper at break- 
fast,”’ writes one wile. “It keeps him quiet, and a quiet man in 
the morning is, from our experience, an untold blessing.”” A pretty 
domestic picture forsooth! “Is it any worse,” asks one man, ‘‘for me 
to read my newspaper at breakfast than for my wife to open her mail 
and not read aloud one letter?”” No, not a bit; but isn’t he a peeved 
man though? “TIT cured my man of the habit, let me tell you!" 
decisively writes one high-spirited young bride. ‘IT stood it for one 
week and then didn’t go down for breakfast; and when he asked me 
why I didn’t I told him there wasn’t much joy in eating with a 
dummy. He now reads the paper on the train.’”” Another young 
marricd woman made the same experiment, and now the husband 
rises half an hour earlier, reads his paper, and at breakfast tells her 
the news and they discuss it. ‘The result is,’”’ she writes, ‘‘we are 
happier and [ am wiser.”” One wife says that “‘when my husband 
subscribed for a paper and read it at breakfast, | told the boy to leave 
a copy for me, and I read too. We couldn’t afford it, for our morning 
paper costs five cents, and after a while [ noticed my husband stopped, 
and he now reads his paper on the train.”” Another wife puts the matter 
very well: “It isn’t that we women are not interested in current 
events. We are. I read my newspaper every day. But the breakfast 
table is not for that. It is a discourtesy to me and it is unfair to the 
children, who see little enough of their father as it is.”’ 
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“Line WNlinis' 


N A CLVY of goodly size there is a young minister, earnest and able. He 

became a minister because he felt there was need of practical men in the 

pulpit, and so he left business for the pulpit. In his business position he 
was receiving $3000 a year: $250 a month. As a pastor he is receiving $50 
a month. The church acknowledges his efficiency. The guild of his church 
puts the coal in his cellar: the ‘generous-hearted”’ folks of his parish send 
him their magazines after they are through with them; the women present 
him with his handkerchiefs; last month they gave ‘a chicken-pie sociable” 
for his benefit—all of which are intended as kindnesses, but all of which he 
resents, as would any red-blooded man. A man cleans the windows of this 
minister’s apartments for 25 cents an hour: more than the man who lives 
behind the windows receives! 


THIN the two years that this young man has been a minister he has 

been able to buy one suit of clothes: he has bought two pairs of shoes, 
fer he must walk wherever he can since he cannot afford trolley fare. He has 
not been able to buy a new hat since he has been in the ministry. His wife 
has not had a new dress and has made over her hats. The “kindly” ladies of 
the parish send to her their “cast-offs.””. This minister and his wife live on 55 
cents a day, with which they can get two meals a day: never three. The only 
time they get three meals is when they are invited out to dinner. If this 
minister or his wife got sick, all that is possible for either is free treatment at a 
hospital 150 miles away; if either were to pass away, it is supposable the 
church might pay the funeral expenses. 


HIS church expects its pastor and his wife to make a creditable appear- 
ance. ‘The congregation looks for effective preaching full of a spiritual 
quality. During the week days the members look to their pastor to ‘‘get 
around” and see them in their homes of moderate plenty. In short, the 
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ERE and there a woman, in the mass of letters that have come 

to us, does not object to the practice, but such are in the 
minority. By far the larger number of wives strenuously object. As 
one wife writes: ‘I have traveled all over the world, and only in this 
country have I ever seen the husband, at the head of his table, reading 
the newspaper.’”” One woman makes this point: ‘I notice that my 
husband never does it when we have friends at breakfast. He must, 
therefore, feel that it is inappropriate. But why should I, as his wife, 
be singled out for the discourtesy? Does the marriage relation 
permit of discourtesies to the wife that a man would not dream of 
showing to another woman?” What a field of speculation and dis- 
cussion this woman opens up with this question she little dreams of — 
although many a wife knows by experience! ‘The trouble is,”’ writes 
another woman, ‘we don’t make enough of a function of our meals 
in this country,’ and she strikes a deep truth in that remark that 
may well be considered by many a family. ‘Life is too hurried to 
regard the little courtesies,” writes a woman. ‘It is too bad, for life, 
after all, is so short!’’ Another deep truth! 


HERE the happiest solution of the natural desire of a man to 

know the news the first thing in the morning has been found is 
unquestionably in the habit formed by a number of men who wrote 
that they unconsciously began to read the newspaper at the breakfast 
table, realized the discourtesy of the practice to their wives and 
families, and formed the habit of rising fifteen to thirty minutes earlier 
and then discussed with the family at the table what they had read. 
“Through this method,” writes one man, “I got my wife and two 
daughters interested in the great events of the day, and they are 
to-day reading and working along civic and community lines that they 
wouldn’t have dreamed of if it were not for our breakfast talks. It 
drew our interests together, and I can think of no single factor in our 
home life now that did so much to make us a family unit. The only 
thing asked of me was the getting up half an hour earlier—a depriva- 
tion to me, because | am pretty fond of ‘my beautiful bed.’ But if a 
man isn’t willing to do that for the girl he married and the children he 
has helped to bring into the world, he isn’t much of a man, to my 
way of thinking.” 


Kk ALL the letters received, this last, perhaps, better than any 
other, strikes the right note and points the way. We do not mect 

the question by dodging it: by arguing, for instance, that we have no 
other time in the day to read the paper. We can make time, if we 
really want to do it, as did this man. The fallacy of this argument ts 
best proved by the fact that these men read the newspaper at break- 
fast on Sundays, holidays and vacations, when they have the whole 
day to themselves. Nor can we find a reason for the practice in con- 
tending that a wife should be interested in current events and then 
the husband could discuss with her what he reads. As a matter of 
fact, the average husband reading the newspaper at breakfast reads 
it in silence because he hasn’t time to read and discuss what he reads. 
He can do one or the other, but not both. Such arguments are mere 
subterfuges, and men know it. The simple fact of the matter is, as 
every man cither knows or should realize, the newspaper has no place 
at the breakfast table to the exclusion of wife or children. It is a habit 
too many men have fallen into, and it is time that they got out. 

One man sums up the whole question tersely but to the point: 
“We men ought to cut it out. It isn’t fair to the wife.” 

And it isn’t. 
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ents a Day: An Editorial 


church expects this minister to do a man’s work on $12 a week. There are 
business men in the church, but they are busy in their stores and offices, and 
on Sundays they don’t want to be “troubled with church problems.”’ 

This young minister’s business friends think —and tell him so—that he is 
foolish and wasting his time. And, to show him that they mean what they 
say, one of these friends offered him a position, in the same city where he is a 
minister, for $4000 a year, with a guaranteed increase of $500 a year for each 
of two years: $5000 a year at the end of three years as against $600 a year as 
a minister. 


Ile average man will say: “He's a fool if he doesn’t take it.” Perhaps 

he is: perhaps he will. I don’t know. But if he does, once more does the 
church lose a good man. And how often and how long is this going to happen 
before the business men of our churches wake up to the fact that an earnest 
man in a pulpit is worth more than $600 a year if he can earn $5000 a year in 
business? It is all very well to say that you can’t compare a business with a 
church: that the one is material and the other is spiritual: that a minister 
should not expect the same salary when he gives his life to a spiritual office. 
These arguments are all familiar: they are so familiar and so unfair that they 
are emptying our pulpits of earnest and able young men, and preventing 
other young men from taking up the ministry. And who can blame them? 
Does the maxim that the laborer is worthy of his hire fail toapply to the pulpit ? 
A man must live, be he minister or lawyer or merchant. It is time that the 
men who make up the boards and vestries of our churches readjust their 
mental attitudes and show themselves willing to conduct the church on the 
same basis as they conduct their business. What business man would counte- 
nance, for one moment, the holding of a “‘chicken-pie sociable’’ to keep him 
out of bankruptcy? And is the insult, kindly intended though it be, less 
keen, do you think, to a man of red blood because he is a minister ? 
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HE patriotism of the French 
woman begins when she is 
born, but the patriotism of the 
French man lives long after him. 
‘Therefore, in the changes which 
( have been going on during the 
last two vears, those who expect a new 
France will be disappointed. And yet one can 
scarcely penetrate the hearts of French women 
without some great expectations of new ideals. 

A New France! 

This is the dream of those in France who 
think. It is the poetry of those in France who 
dream. It is inscribed on the heart of every 
woman in France. 

The transition has been going on swiftly, 
to the echoing fanfare of trumpets from the 
battlefield; in the grim silence of a heroism 
long dormant in the heart of old France; and 
ina newly awakened spirituality in both men 
and women of France. The sublime senti- 
ments of courage, endurance and fellowship 
have found a new understanding among many 
who have never realized the possibility of 
comfort in them. 





The Supreme Adventure of My Life 


HiEN I stood, one day, surrounded by 

over three thousand men, close to the 
trenches, it was | who most keenly and poign 
antly felt the emotional strain of the moment: 
not the soldiers. It was | who was serious and 
sophisticated. It was I who, in my role of 
tragedienne in a miniature theater at the 
front, felt the deepest emotion of the scene. 
Like children excused from their tasks, the 
men were too absorbed in the ideals of the 
poet I had brought them to think of their 
own distress. There they stood, crowding 
about me, covered with mud from head to 
foot, their blood-soaked bandages carelessly 
tied by themselves about their heads, across 
their faces and about their crippled feet. 
There they stood, unshaven, their trench 
clothes adding to their unkempt appearance, 
ready and eager to rise to the sublime heights 
of some poet’s fancy. 

That was the wonderful feature of the whole 
experience to me—of this supreme adventure 
of my life. I saw the blood on the happy 
faces of these men, and wondered at the ex- 
ultation it gave me. I learned much more 
from them than I could teach them with the 
utmost that my art could give them. Though 
fear of death had long ago left me—for when 
one has come to my years death is of no con- 
sequence—I learned from those men, their 
faces mottled with the blood of their fresh 
wounds, that a new epoch in the human his- 
tory of the world had been reached. 


My Greatest Spiritual Experience 


DWELL upon this incident, this supreme 

adventure of my life, because it was the 
greatest spiritual experience | ever had, be- 
cause I went into that valley of war to speak 
vith trembling lips to the men, in the words of 
the great poets, and it brought home to me a 
realization that all these men were demonstrat- 
ing the magnificent character of the French 
women. Their eagerness to enjoy every mood 
of the artist, to seize upon every inspiration of 
the play, was not a personal tribute to me; it 
was a tribute to their experiences in the long, 
silent hours in the trenches. I could not help 
thinking how their souls struggled to under- 
stand the problem of life and death. Instead 
of gloom and sadness, their faces were glori- 
fied by the agony of their wounds; they 
laughed easily, and they cried easily. It was a 
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strange sense of pride and horror that over- 
whelmed me, of glory in them and pity for 
them. 

[t is this impulse that has inspired in the 
women of my France a courage which is akin 
to the vanity that a woman feels for her lover. 
The men who have been killed are living in 
the flesh and blood which they have left 
behind, and in the little children who are 
growing up to immortalize them. 


Not a New, But a Greater, France 


HIS is why T say that it is not true to 

the heart of things to think of a new 
France. It is easier to understand that a still 
greater France is in the making. 

The effect of the war upon the woman in 
lrance should create a superwoman who will 
delight the world. The French woman has 
been doing this for many, many years. There- 
fore it may be expected that her vivid and 
vital temperament will evolve a superb being: 
a feminine leader in ideals. It has been the 
fate of the French woman, because of her 
temperament, to look deep into the eyes of 
love, deep into the heart of human tragedy, 
as men in war have looked. Therefore there 
comes to her a kind of second sight, an apothe- 
osis of the years that have stamped her being. 
Because of this, the French woman of to-day 
is a sort of epilogue to the brilliant historical 
drama of France. It is the epilogue of the 
French woman’s destiny, in which she will 
feel much, endure more and survive all. Upon 
her the entire responsibility of the war must 
ultimately fall. 


The Faith I Have in the French Woman 


T IS wonderful to have the faith which | 

have in her that she is prepared to meet this 
responsibility; that, in fact, she has expected 
it. Whether her life has been spent in the 
open fields, in the scented salons, in the stu- 
dios, in the universities or in the business 
offices, she has always been the practical 
guardian of the honor of France. [ do not 
mean that the woman of France will seek the 
places that belong to men in government or in 
education, but I am sure that she will stand 
close to the social reorganization. There will 
be political changes in France. Political ambi- 
tion will be set aside for political ideals. The 
women of france will insist on this. Not in 
the stormy and vigorous fashion of suffra- 
gism, but because the French women have al- 
ways been astimulating element to the French 
men. It is in their analysis of love that they 
will acquire their social triumph. It has al- 
ways been so; the strength of their weakness 
has always sustained the social balance be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Sometimes the world, apart from France, 

has criticized the French woman’s views of 
romantic justice. Yet, since romance must be 
reckoned with in human events, 
there should perhaps be laws set 
apart for the justice of romance. 
This question has been liberally 
dealt with by the French theater 
and the French novelist. The prog- 
ress of analysis of romance has 
been brought about by the curiosity 
of the French woman to find the 
true ideal of love. 


The New Paris That Will Come 


ARIS, being the workroom of 
emotions, has been challenged 
by theworld to explain hercharacter. 
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She is perhaps the coquette of France, but she has sud- 
denly become, in the last two years, a classical symbol 
of those women whom Racine and Corneille created. 
She has, in the last two years, put aside the raiment of 
glittering gayety; she has put aside her jewels, her 
silks and laces and her pursuit of pleasure. The Paris 
of to-day typifies the quiet courage of a woman whose 
past is facing a new destiny. She is still coquettish 
because she is French, but she is also determined and 
devoted. The dainty, piquant, romantic and intel- 
lectual Parisienne, to whom the world of Europe and 
America has always paid homage because of her charm 
and wit, is to-day the superb mistress of herself. She 
belongs to no one, she inspires all. There were many 
who did not expect so much of her. There were many 
who did not realize her power to meet with such skill 
and valor the tragic fate that has come upon her. 


When I Was a Nurse in 1870 


HERE lingers in my memory, as I think of my 

Paris, that other period of dismay which came 
upon her years ago, that test of her true character in 
1870, when the wounded and dying had to be cared for 
by her. I was myself among the women of Paris who 
nursed the soldiers at that time. I was only twenty- 
six years old, and yet to- 
day there is no less ardor 

















little things in daily life with an industry and faithful- 
ness that make one’s private grief a sacred matter and 
something quite apart from many other tasks in life. 
For perhaps a year a serious transition has been going 
onin Paris. It concerns the fate, the consequenices of 
widowhood, of orphanage and of maternity. These 
tragic elements which overshadow the woman are 
making new demands upon her wisdom and her love. 


The New Paris and the Old France 


T SEEMS clear, therefore, that there may be a new 
Paris if nota newlrance. The old France of spon- 
taneous gayety, of theatrical tragedy, of inspired senti- 
ment and poetry, of fashion and plenty, has been 
driven before the storm, far from Paris. It lies beyond 
on the scarred earth, beneath the shattered trees, under 
the cold, starlit canopy that hangs in benediction 
over the dying and dead. If there is to be a new 
France it will arise from the women of France. It will 
arise with the splendor of a renewed youth full of spir- 
itual impulse. Of course there will be old questions 
of sociology and economy to amend, and the old prob- 
lems of education and politics to stimulate. Menand 
women of knowledge and experience are planning and 
thinking about these things in France. 





of youth in the pity and 





of heroism, more wonderful than the world has ever 
seen before. The sons of France have justified the 
motherhood of France. 

This, L believe, is the great social triumph in the 
character of the French women in this world-drama. 
It is this fact that will be a deciding element in the 
passing of the old France and in the transition of a 
new I‘rance. In spite of the overthrowing of the laws 
of marriage, the women can be depended upon to take 
up the problem of this maternity and solve it. 


The Young Motherhood of France 


He RE are at least two vital issues which the young 
motherhood of France will have to settle. 

Kirst: There will be the problem of marrying for 
the young women. 

Second: There will be the problem of teaching them 
the impressive spiritual outcome of the horrors they 
have seen around them and the horrors which their 
little children have learned to lisp in infancy. 

To make them forget is scarcely possible; to make 
them aspire to higher ideals than fate has surrounded 
them with is to me the obvious outcome of the war in 
which they have had their beginning. The answer to 
the first problem lies in preparing the young girls of 

France for a sympathy 


with neutral ideals and for 
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a new instinct of selection 
among those men whose 
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among the dead and dy- 
ing of war. By compari- 
son with the present 
horrors, some of which I 
witnessed a short time 
ago, horrors that pressed 
upon the hearts of so 
many French women as 
they press on mine, that 
episode of 1870 seems like 
a mere romantic adven- 
ture, the first adventure 
of France in heartache 
and tears. 
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The Change in the 
Spoiled Women of Paris 





N PARIS there is no 
great evidence of war in 
the houses, in the theaters 














souls of self-forgetful men 


THE MUSIC OF AMERICA 


By Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


HIS is the Music of America: Above the fret of a hundred routine duties 

and a thousand cares rises the clarion Soprano. It comes from the joyful 
throats of millions of women, blest beyond their sorrowing sisters who dwell on 
foreign shores. It is the voice of the clear-eyed schoolgirl, romping her happy : 
way from a world of books into a gentler world of love ; of the self-reliant sister 
who is facing the forces of business with spirit courageous and step that has never 
learned to falter; of the mother of a ment 
her own heart makes, the sweet, lisped crooning from the child at her bosom. 

The Tenor notes are strong and full of golden promises. They come from 
souls that have climbed above the city’s boldest heights. They come from the 
a proud nation’s wate upon her towers whose 
| eager eyes scan the far stretches that they may guard with loyalty against the 


er brood and, blended into 


ideals have surpassed the 
E habits of thought of old 
France. I can conceive 
of no better adjustment 
of the difficult romance of 
these girls who survive 
the war in France than the 
opportunities that may be 
open to them in finding 
American husbands. 
There is a similarity in 
temperament between the 
French and the American 
people that makes them 
mutually adaptable and 
attractive. 

It is not probable that 
we in France shall be in- 
terested in the same things 
that we were interested in 
before the war. As we 
are not by temperament 
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or in the streets. If you : i £ : : ; s given to long periods of 
look closely, however, into perfidy of home or foreign foes. ‘The Tenor is the united voices of the poets and gloom and sadness, we 
lagen of ao in philosophers, of the reformers and statesmen —yes, and of all that growing host shallconquerourtearsand 
Drees Saga ager rapa Ea k who have scaled to the peak of some new Sinai, that the people may not forget i our mourning as we have 
invisible veil that hides adn Nie Mlimatilee's sail é h Kh, conquered other enemies 
their true emotion. A Of the Aimignty s wi ak them. ti of obstruction. We shall 
change has come into the BU 4 Listen, and you will mark the rich, rounded tones of the Contralto—from the welcome books and plays 
eyes of those spoiled VIR) great-hearted organizations of Charity, Mingled into one vast, sweeping tone— that make us laugh. We 
women of Paris. A reso- Vere. ae . . ’ . . . i shall seek happiness in 
ee Noy cae a mtg (A quivering with sympathy, vibrant with a heart’s best faith —is the voice of the shall § ; 7 P Ss 

O < ave ac- ™ ty . ° . : aiusements that are vay. 
quired through long, tense ere nurse, bending above some frail or stricken sufferer; the voice of the matron at Via. aie Sees Gatneees tn 
hours in readjusting their Y me the threshold of some gracious Door of Hope ; the voice of the orphanage, the certain national traits of 
hearts to new plots ss | voice of the infirmary, the voice of the rescue mission, the voice of the Salvation : intellectuality.that were 
a, Ths 6 tele ae ie Army, the voice of the Red Cross, the voice of the Christian Association, the y) doubtless the outcome of 


liantly and less extrava- 
gantly. They live more 
modestly, and they work 
ceaselessly—always in 
memory of those who lie 
out under the shining 
stars. Perhaps they won- 
der why they find them- 
selves inheriting the doom 
of this catastrophe into 
which their men have cast 
themselves so bravely. 
Women will never quite 
conceive the reason for 
the madness of men at 
war, but they can see only 
too well the consequences, 
and they understand that 
they must solve them. 
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The Women Who Live 
Outside of Paris 


UTSIDE of Paris 
there is a vast army 
of French women who ; 








basis ofa nation’s Song of Hope 


voice of the Church. 

And underneath the united harmony of Soprano and Contralto, under the 
inspiring silver thread of Tenor, there comes the wonderful support of all, the 
the splendid and terrible contribution of strong- z 
armed, mighty-limbed Labor—the Bass. In the low, deep resonance of the 
singer’s rare volume one may catch a vision of men, stern of visage and power- = | 
ful in action, dominated by the happy unity of Will and Service, pouring down 
into depths of Mother Earth, that other men may have homes that radiate a | 
social warmth; a vision of men at forge and flame, at plow and pruning hook, | 
at threshing machine and throttle. The mighty voice thrills with the shriek of 
a million factory whistles, of sea and river craft, of rushing locomotives com- 
peting against Time and Space. . . . 
terrible tones of a giant singer. 

So, let us be glad and rejoice! The All-King, as He sits on the White Throne, : 
His worlds, pauses. He bends a listening ear, and surely His heart 
is made glad with an overpowering happiness as His ears catch the strains of a 
grateful people’s reverence —as He listens to the Music of America! 


Underneath all, the splendid and = 


intellectual boredom. 


“So Lone as She Lives 
She Loves” 


F | Wt SHALL, perhaps, 

| care less for the 
drama of sex and for plays 
that deal with the prob- 
lematic destiny of senti- 
mental heroines doomed 
to stumble. Nor will the 
destinies of a new Irrance 
neglect the confusion of 
love in its social aspect. 
The French woman never 
forgets her destiny in this 
respect. So long as she 
lives she loves. There will 
be many new problems of 
emotion and feeling to 
adjust which cannot be 
ignored, We shall still 
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cling to such truthful and 
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have lived in the quiet 
valleys and in the shelter 
of the hills, whose thoughts are close to the beloved 
earth of France. In the swift transitions that have 
been going on for the last year these women will not 
change the simple habits of their peasant lives. But 
these women who have lived out in the open places, 
under the sky room that uplifts the heart, will be a 
tremendous force in the readjustment of ideals. They 
will not interest themselves so much in the intricacies 
of social and moral changes. The simplicity of their 
lives has spared them the embarrassments, the prob- 
lems of Paris, but their fixed laws, established through 
primitive experience, will have their weight in final 
readjustments. 


When Deep Feeling Takes Refuge in Silence 


HE psychology of the women who survive in 
Hrance should be a subject of great interest to 
humanity at large. 

What is the answer to the problem for that vast 
number of women left behind in France after the war? 

What are they going to achieve for themselves in 
perpetuation of national growth? 

hese are questions of such deep feeling that there 
are No answers to them that one can depend upon yet. 
Deep feeling takes refuge in silence and in doing the 


artistic interpretations of 
French character as the 
“Camille’’ of Dumas. 








Woman’s Most Perplexing Problem 


OW the most perplexing problem, the chief one per- 

haps, for the women of France will be maternity. 
The chief burdens which the war has put upon the 
women are those inspired obligations of motherhood 
that were forced upon them in the first sweep of the 
primitive catastrophe. What is to be done with these 
strange young mothers and their children—the women 
scarcely wiser than the babies? 

There is some hope that these girl-mot hers who wor- 
ship their heroes will justify all in the devotion of the 
children to them. Iam sure that the chief glory of a 
new [France will become great by the love that French 
women have given to the men on the battlefield. How 
well the soldiers of France have justified the love and 
pride of the French women who gave them to the 
world! When you see these men, marching away 
from Paris toward the valleys of blood and agony be- 
yond, marching jealously in their eagerness to be the 
first to win the honors and the glory of being killed, 
there comes to you the thought that they represent a 
great symbolism of motherhood. As women face the 
great mystery of maternity with a love that is more 
wonderful than any other in the world, so these men 
seize the opportunity of patriotic life to perform deeds 


























We shall still yield to the 

charm and flutter of 
“Froufrou.” There will be a new Sardou to contribute 
to the literature of the stage. Those masters of French 
literature, like Victor Llugo, Emile Zola and Alexandre 
Dumas, will eternally sustain the power of romance 
for the French people. 

In the new ideals of living force for which the women 
of a New France will struggle they will accomplish 
practical results for what were formerly sentimental 
problems. They will, however, continue to care much 
for the pretty phrases of graceful sentiment and for 
the outburst of emotions inspired by tragic imagination. 
The character of the women of a New France will be 
tremendously inspired by the cleansing fires of war. 


’ 


HE women of my France will inherit the splendors 
of the men who have demonstrated the ideals of 
self-sacrifice, of patience, of courage and of joyous- 
ness to do the right for the right. It isa sublime herit- 
age of practical ideals which these women of the New 
France will inherit from their men of the Old France. 








NOTE— Madame Bernhardt’s article is the second of a group of arti- 
cles which THE Home JourNnaAL is presenting, picturing the future of the 
women of the belligerent countries engaged in the present war. 

Mr. H. G. Wells prophesied the future of the English woman in a recent 
number, 

The next article will present “The Coming of the Russian Woman,” 
which will, in turn, be followed by “Will the German Woman Change?” 
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Some Day I Can Go Back to it and Perhaps Understand it Better 


I June Twenty-fifth. 
EAREST: You've been gone only a day, Stephen, 
D but it seems a month. Perhaps it really is. Perhaps 
you've really been gone ever since that night four 
weeks ago when you told me of your new plans. At any rate 
in thinking of you at this moment my thoughts go back to 
then. 

It islate—almost midnight. I’m sitting here in my room— 
the room you have never seen. Yet this room is almost as 
much a part of me as some of the secret chambers of my 
soul. There are many of those, too, you have never entered, 
though we have been engaged to be married over a year 
many of them, Stephen, though when I promised to marry 
you [I gave you all the keys. I could do no more. After 
that I could only stand and wait. 

We women have to do so much waiting! It has been 
trained into us asa virtue. It is one with modesty. That is 
why, although [ came back from the station and wrote you 
a long letter as I promised, I could not tell you all the things 
I wanted to tell you. That is why | am writing this second 
letter which will never be sent. With myself at least I can 
be absolutely frank. That helps a little; though, if you will 
believe it, before | could do even this I had to pull all the 
shades down tight and lock the door. 


HAVE had this room for mine, Stephen dear, ever since 

l wasa little girl. I have grown up here—grown from ten 
to twenty—a very brief period in the history of the world; 
yet to me it seems longer than all the history I ever studied. 
And everything took place in this littlhe room. Whatever 
happened outside, it didn’t really happen until I came back 
here at night and thought it all out—-even you, Stephen. 
Not until you became adjusted here with the counterpane of 
great yellow sunflowers which Grandmother Pearce left me, 
and the white dimity curtains, and my old mahogany 
dresser, and my writing desk where I am sitting now, anid the 
camphor chest which holds a great many beautiful secrets, 
and the drawn rugs with black and red roses 
not until [ could see great big You right here 
among them without trembling, did you really 
belong tome. Not until then could I allow you 
to look out of your picture on my desk at me. 
I never told you, but for quite a long while, even 
after we were engaged, | used to keep you 
locked in the drawer and let you come out only 
now and then. 

There were so many of me here that I could 
not let you see them all at once. ‘There was the 
little girl in pigtails who used to steal up here 
at night and read Scott and sit in her night- 
gown, chin in hand, after the candle was blown 
out, and stare out the window at the stars, 
wondering if there were still any such gallant 
knights as in the olden days. And she used half 
to expect tosee one come riding down the staid, 
moonlit road, and in her need tried hard to fi sh- 
ion one out of the corpulent policeman and 
his swinging nightstick. It’s quite ridiculous, 
Stephen, but it’s quite beautiful also how a lit- 
tle girl in pigtails idealizes all men—how at first 
they all come into her consciousness as fine and 
noble and brave, even as the one who finally 
takes the place of all the rest. It’s wonderful, 
too, how at that age the first faint vague need 
ofa knight makes itself felt. 


HAT Me lived here until my hair began tobe 

done up and my skirts began to be let down, 
and somewhere in that interval | began to grow 
timid. Before that, if my knight had come 
along with his lance and shield, | would have 
thrown up my window and talked with him. I 
would have played Juliet to his Romeo. Then 
suddenly | grew afraid. I don’t know why or of 
what, but men, besides being fine and noble and 
brave, were to be feared. ‘That was too bad, 
Stephen, wasn’t it ? 

I was going toa private school then and pre- 
paring for college I was beginning to meet a 
lew young men—not many, because we were 
viven to unde ‘rstand that it was not fitting for 
us to be concerned with them. Day by day it 
seemed as though a barrier were being built 
etween us and them. It was as though we 
were one race of human beings and they an- 
other. Yet all our studies were of men: our 
history, our literature, our art. It was very 


Strange. It seems stranger still since | have 
come to know you. 
I’m afraid you'd have laughed at that Me 


who lived here during «hose years. She was 





‘To the Man to Whom She Was of tte : 


A series of letters which a girl writes in her own room to the man whom she 
loves, but which the man will now read for the first time 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 





WHAT THESE LETTERS TELL 
Diceas me feel almost unladylike to feel such things as 


I write in these letters. It is as though I were too eager. We 
women are not supposed to be like that. We are supposed to 
wait — patiently and humbly. So I must seem to do—even to 
you. In my letters to you I must give no hint of these real 
thoughts. I can tell you of my love, but I must not tell you of 
what that love craves. But in these letters, written in my room 
that knows me so well, I can write all that I feel and long for 
and crave and dream about, and I am going to do it.” 





very shy and awkward, and filled with many ale Ye and 
yearnings she did not in the slightest understand. I don’t 
think she ever came to understand. But she was different 
from what those about her thought she was. She was try- 
ing to think and trying to understand when they thought she 
wasn’t thinking or feeling at all. There is a lot of her living 
here still. 

Then came college and a wider freedom. The girl who 
lived here from that point was supposed to be grown up. 
She was Miss Peggy Pearce. ‘To the young men she met I 
suppose she was what they called good-looking. At least 
they were rather attentive and nice about taking her to the 
games at the stadium and to dances. For the first year that 
Me used to come back here after these little events quite 
breathless with excitement. It was a wonderful world—all 
thrills. 


FTEN I wonder if men realize how thrilling they are to 

young women brought up as I was—as the average girl 
is brought up. I really don’t think I was oversentimental. | 
was neither morbid nor mawkish. As far as | know I was 
thoroughly normal, but I was awfully alive and impression 
able. I know I was full of sentiment, but it was sentiment 
in the abstract. I was exploring a new world, and I was in 
a constant state of expectancy of something I did not even 
try to analyze. I used to come back here and comb out 
my hair at night, marveling at my flushed cheeks and bright 
eyes. 
Yet I had no little affairs even approaching the romantic, 
such as I heard other girls talk over; I didn’t want them. 
None of the young men I met ever suspected that they were 
playing such dizzy réles in my life. As individuals they were 
not. The se emotions came from within myself. If I had 
thought they were from any other source I should have been 
ashamed—I should have cried. 

So for two years that Me lived here and then—you came. 
How did you happen to come, | wonder? Our meeting was 
so trivial that it seems almost like an accident—a chance 
meeting, after the Yale game, between you and Ben Rogers, 
with whom I happened to be; an introduction, and then a 
few minutes later you were swallowed up in the crowd again. 





Once | Rose and, Lighting a Candle, Looked All Around Me to Make Sure I Was at Home 
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What a Riot of Joyful Days We Had During That July and August 


But that night when I came back here that incident, of 
all the exciting afternoon, seemed the most significant. F or, 
instead of being merely one of the genus men, as even dear 
Ben Rogers was, you were Stephen Hutchins. There was 
something in your big six-foot frame which made you that; 
something in your black hair and dark eyes, your straight 
nose and big, firm mouth which made you that. You were 
Stephen Hutchins, and could not possibly have been anyone 
else. I mean I never could confuse you with anybody else. 
I could not forget your face and remember the name, or for- 
get the name and recall your face. If I had never seen you 
again I should always have been conscious that a definite 
personality —one Stephen Hutchins—was somewhere about 
in the world. But I had a conviction that I should see you 
again. That night I wondered when and how. 

I was not surprised when a few days later Ben asked per- 
mission to bring you to the house. You came, and so still 
another Me began to live here in this room. 


Il 
June Twenty-sixth. 

‘TEPIEN DEAR: (have just finished answering the nice 
long letter I received from you this morning, in which 
you tell of your first day in New York, and, though I was 
honest in all I said to you in my reply, there was so much 
left unsaid that I must go on with the other letter I began 
last night. I had intended tearing it up, but I did not. I 
think it helps to straighten out my thoughts to put them 

down and read them over. 

You have called me brave and steady. I try to be, 
Stephen. And I wouldn’t for a thousand worlds have you 
think of me as anything else. But if to myself 1 become con- 
fused and wabble, there isn’t anything to do but admit it, 
is there? That’s the terrible responsibility of self—the naked 
truth, no matter how much it hurts. You told me that once. 

Last night when my eyes grew so heavy that I could not 
hold them open any longer—it was after two, Stephen, and 
you wanted me to go to bed early every night — 
I was trying to tell just what sort of a new Me 
it was who lived here after I first met you. 

At first, Stephen, it was a sort of awe-struck 
Me. That was because, even at the beginning, 
you were so definite, so concrete. Instead of 
being merely one of your sex, you were one by 
yourself. I don’t know why this should have 
been so. I don’t remember that I had any 
romantic notions about you. It was quite a lit- 
tle while before I began, even to myself, to 
think of love. But that first evening when you 
called with Ben I was scarcely aware that he 
was in the room. It was as though we were 
alone. It was almost as though you were alone, 
and I was standing off at a distance watching 
youand listening to you. I looked and listened 
breathlessly, making a conscious effort to con- 
trol my breathing and my eyes and the rush of 
blood to my cheeks. Because you were differ- 
ent and made me feel different. You made me 
conscious of my own sex. 


IS, I think that was the secret of it. Until 

you came I, too, had been indefinite. I was 
Peggy Pearce, to be sure, but I was one of a 
class of Peggy Pearces. 1 was a woman, but I 
was one of a class of young women. I had not 
awakened to any especial identity. I lived as 
they all did, dressed as they all did, studied the 
same things they all did, and was entertained 
by the same amusements. We girls had our 
little world to ourselves as you men had your 
little world to yourselves. When we ventured 
a little way into your sphere, as we went to the 
games and dances, it was exciting, but we 
slipped back into our own again before we went 
tosleep. So for all I knew or cared that might 
go on forever. 

But You! You took me out of that and iso- 
lated me. Sitting across the room from you, it 
was as though with one sweep of your big arm 
you waved aside all my girl mates and said: 

“lam talking to you-—just you.” 

That night, when | took your hand and 
asked you to call again, my fingers burned. 

I ran upstairs to my room as soon as the 
door closed. ‘Then, in the dark, 1 undressed 
and slipped into bed and lay awake with my 
eyes wide open. I felt like somebody else. I 
felt almost as though I were in somebody else’s 
room. Once | rose, and lighting a candle held 
it above my head and looked all around me to 
make sure | was at home. Nothing had been 
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changed. But the moment I blew out my candle everything 
had been changed. 

It wasclear then that something had happened within my- 
self. What that was I didn’t learn until later. I had ceased 
to be a little girl, and had become a woman. I had become 
a woman because Stephen Hutchins had entered my life. 

When I went to my classes the next day I think I must 
have looked more serious and more mature. Several of my 
more intimate girl friends asked me if I felt tired, and that 
brought the color to my cheeks. I was not tired, but I was 
so occupied with the flood of new thoughts and feelings that 
surged up from within me that I wished to be alone. I was 
walking in a new world. 

From that point how the weeks swept on, Stephen! You 
called again and again and again, and so little by little I 
became used to you. And, though my wondering did not 
cease, I was no longer left dumb by it. The thoughts which 
at first had filled me with awe now filled me with a sense of 
marvelous beauty. As you grew familiar to me, you filled 
all my new world with beauty, Stephen. You deepened the 
blue of the sky, the gold of the sun, the silver of the stars, 
the perfume of flowers. It was a world intensified, drama- 
tized into which you led me. Soon I was not walking alone 
in it, but with you. Hand in hand we explored. 


ITAT was love, Stephen, the first thrilling magic of love. 

When at length you asked me to marry you, nothing 
was left me but to nod. I don’t see how any woman can 
ever be in doubt about being in love. [t would be like be- 
ing in doubt whether one were living or not; it was much 
easier to doubt if up to now [ had been living at all. I know 
I used to look at the other girls, of whom [ had so lately 
been one, and marvel at how they continued to move around 
their trivial little circle with such apparent content. 

My world had grown so suddenly big, Stephen! Where 
before only a few narrow paths had opened before me, each 
with a locked gate within sight, now a thousand roads, 
broad and interminable, beckoned me on. I felt that way 
especially after we were engaged, because to me the promise 
I gave you was like the actual fulfillment of it. ‘The marriage 
to come was only a detail. Spiritually | was already married 
to you. That is something | do not think you quite under- 
stood, Stephen. If you had -—— 


Hl 
June Twenty-seventh. 

FD sscteanrie’ ONE: You've found an inexpensive room 

~ near the Harvard Club, you write. You are to use it only 
to sleepin, and plan tospend the rest of your spare time at the 
club. What wonderful opportunities for comfort you men 
have. From the pictures of the rooms you send me, | don’t 
see how you could have more if you were a mil- 
lionaire. You will be living in a palace. 
you know it you will feel quite as much a bachelor 
as though you were not engaged. [| wrote you in 
the letter I just sent that I was 
delighted you were to be in such 
fine surroundings. I am; honestly 
Tam. And yet, ifonly you had un- 
derstood, you would not be there. 

We were to have been married 
right after yourgraduation, which 
was ten days ago. We decided 
this last summer. You remember 
that we talked it over the first 
week of our vacation in the little 
Maine coast town where Grand- 
mother Pearce was born. [hada 
room in the old homestead there, 
which was almost as intimate a 
part of me as my ot her nest. 

Mother, father and I are mak- 
ing ready to go on in a few days, 
as we have done every year since 
I was born; but I don’t know 
what I’m going to do without 
you there. I don’t know how | 
am going to endure going by the 
little hotel where you worked as 
clerk, knowing you are not there. 

I was so proud of the way you 
handled yourself in that position, 
Stephen! I kept remembering 
what that ancient philosopher of 
Greece or Rome said—you prob- 
ably know his name and the exact 
date of his birth—when they tried 
to humble him with a task be- 
neath him: ‘If the position won't oes Lie 
honor me, I'll honor the position.” 

And you did that. I loved the way you stood with your 
shoulders squared and your chin up. 

At that time, Stephen, you did not have even your present 
position in mind. You had nothing. 

“T’ll have to scrape together enough somehow to fee the 
clergyman,”’ you said. 

Then you laughed. We both laughed together. 

How much we laughed, and what a riot of joyful days we 
had during that July and August and September. We had 
wings, you and I, Stephen. We lived above the earth. We 
were conscious of neither time nor space—because we were 
young and could laugh together. 

I tried to make you understand how happy I was both 
about the present and the future—how happy and confident. 
I said all I dared to say, but after that there was so much I 
had to leave for you to guess. I told you I was glad we were 
to start life together from the beginning. I told you that the 
less of money you had the more of you there was for me. | 
told you that I looked upon this as an opportunity to grow 
into your life by being of service to you. I told you all those 
things and more, trying to make you see clear. I told you 
everything except the dreams [ had had every night before 
going to sleep, and those I did not tell because | was afraid 
you might think me forward and perhaps silly. 
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B' T, Stephen dear, those dreams were a part of me. I 
can sit here by myself and think about them without 
feeling ashamed. They took me a long way ahead to these 
very days that you are living in New York. Only I was to be 
with you. You were talking then of New York. It was the 
place, you said, where a man could do big things. You said 
all you asked for there was a foothold—a few dollars a week 
to keep alive on until you showed your worth. 

_ 50 it was in New York I placed ourselves—in some cheap 
little flat, for I did not allow us as much to start with as you 
are earning now. There were to be only two or three rooms 
and I did not care where they were. ‘They might have been 
down among the tenements. The only thing I knew was that 
they could be somewhere, because hundreds and hundreds 
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of men and women were living somewhere in New York on 
almost nothing. 

After all, that is all we were essentially—just a man anda 
woman; just a young man and a young woman. Physically 
I was stronger than most, and so were you. All we needed 
was a shelter over our heads and a little food. It would be 
like camping out. [very morning you would go out like an 
honest workman to your downtown task, and I would remain 
behind like an honest workwoman for the household tasks. 


IAD a little surprise for you. That summer I learned to 

cook and to sew. I learned as the old New England house- 
wives learned—as my grandmother learned —by cooking and 
sewing. It was just plain cooking and plain sewing, with all 
the frills left out. It is silly for people to say that college 
girls cannot learn those things, Stephen. If they don’t learn 
them it is only because they are deprived of such needs. 

When I remember the joy I had in those hours it seems 
such a pity that every woman should not experience them. 
When in the morning [ was making bread I was making it 
for you, Stephen—for my man. In the afternoon when | 
sewed I was sewing for you and for—oh, dearest one, I can- 
not put that down even here. You don’t know what great 
big things a woman can dream—how far and far ahead she 
can look when she loves. And you don’t know what won- 
derful thoughts spring from within her—unbidden, unknown. 

Isang at my work. I sang little made-up songs that made 
my cheeks burn when [ heard myself singing them. But 
mostly | did not hear them. A new woman was born in me 
that summer. [| learned to know and love my mother that 
summer more intimately than in all the preceding years. We 
became chums. I[ used to put my arms around her, and she 
smiled and kissed my forehead. We understood each other. 

I thought you, too, must have guessed. When you took 
my hands in yours and looked into my eyes and said “ Tlow 
wonderful you are growing every day,” | thought that was 
because you guessed what [ was thinking about. 

But you didn’t, Stephen. If you had, you would not have 
said to me what you said a month ago, 


IV 
June Twenty-ceighth. 
/ ARLING ONE: You are plunging into your work so 
eagerly. [ven at the end of these few days I can see 
that you are on the road to your goal. In a few years 
now —— 

I am trying so hard to get your point of view—the man’s 
point of view. I go back over every incident of last winter 
in the endeavor to reach with you the point you reached in 
May. Until your senior year you were such a boy. Then 
suddenly you grewold. Yet we were taking the same studies, 

and | did not grow old as you did. That was not he- 

cause T did not think. 


way, but that meant so little, expressed so little of myself, 
that it isn’t worth remembering. I just listened to you. 

And this is what you said: “Little woman, we have been 
like two children in our love. That was my fault, because 
I just let myself go being happy. It has been a beautiful 
dream, Peggy.” 

That is what you called it, Stephen—a dream—when to 
me it was the one big reality of life. 

“* Now, little woman,”’ you ran on, “‘the time has come for 
us to wake up. It is all very well in dreamland to think 
about living on nothing a year. Of course it wouldn’t be 
exactly that, because I am offered a thousand dollars to 
start on; but that isn’t enough. It’s one thing fora man to 
tackle that problem alone, and another to drag in his wife, 
The next few years are going to be hard years. I've got to 
put all of myself into them, so that when you come to me 
everything will be ready. I must go out alone and win my 
spurs for my lady.” 

That is what you said, Stephen—putting the same thing 
in many different ways. You were to make the fight alone, 
and come for me when the battle was won, when all I had 
learned of cooking and sewing would be of no use. It 
wasn’t, of course, that those things in themselves counted 
for much; but what they stood for—oh, that, Stephen, 
counted for a great deal! You don’t know how petty and 
useless you made me feel. You don’t know how worse than 
that you made me feel—almost as though I were something 
to be bought. 

Yet I sat there and only nodded and said: ‘ Perhaps you 
know best, Stephen.” 


HAT else could T say when you had made the decision 

all by yourself? I knew that if I poured out the truth 
to you I should only add to your worries. Besides, I had 
already said everything I could. I had tried to make you 
understand. Now I must sit dumb, like a woman, 

You called me ‘steady and brave,’’ because I did not 
flinch or utter a moan. So I brought you comfort and justi- 
fied you in the stand you took. I must smile and wait—be 
steady and brave and silent. That was the only way you 
left open for me to help you. That was all, after I had looked 
forward to so much. JI must wait while you took the glad, 
fighting years alone—the years which should have knit us 
together. 

I know that you are honest, Stephen. I know that you 
are considering only what is best for both of us. You thought 
you had no right to take me from my present surroundings 
except into as good if not better. You thought I was like 
some delicate flower which would not bear transplanting 
except into some carefully prepared soil. [ liked to have you 
think tenderly of me, Stephen. I was willing to be under 
your protection. And I did not care how many fine things 
you planned for me, even if I did not want them a great 


me a chance to do something for 
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/ .) pretty and dainty, and I loved to 
HER DREAM be as much so as possible for your 
sake; but don’t you understand 
BY RUTH SAWYER, Author of “Seven Miles to Arden,” ete. that back of those things there is 
4 in me a womans 
OTHER-—little mother! What is it you’re dreaming ° And youth, Stephen! A woman 
In vour house of tangled green where the sunlight’s streaming? hasn’t any too much of that 
y ee ee si 5 © § just from eighteen to twenty two 
Doll baby hugged close to you— ° or three. I mean the kind of youth 
Dearest—I suppose—to you. é that dares all—ventures all. And 
, that period was meant for love 
Do you dream of being great, sect the world a-talking, } and the fulfillment of love. 
Have the people stare at you when you go a-walking ? _1 am talking very wisely to- 
; Sacra ; eee S* night, but I am talking from in- 
Do you dream the years will bring to you 3 stinct. I wanted to give you my 
Wealth and fame to sing to you? ( fd and you would have none 
4 of it. 
Mother—little mother! What is it you're saying ? ; ¥ ‘ily ieee 
bY , i “oO ‘ : . 4 d nte 
4 When you're grown you want to be—just what you are playing : ; OY STEPHEN: Iam back 
a* Never famous, rich or fair, here in the little coast town 
tore Just a mother—singing there ! bf where you and I had wings. We 
~~», Va reached here last night, and as 
J SBAHS SISISOM = SSOSSOS ODS Dé == soon as I could get away I came 
¥ eee up here inmyroom. And I cried, 
Stephen. Inthe letter I just sent 
i We discussed all the different angles of — off to you I didn’t tell you that. It would have disturbed 


life, as put before us by the philosophers, 
and we agreed in everything. But at the 
end of each such discussion I could go 
right on laughing, while you remained 
often very, very sober. I asked you again 
and again why that was so, and you did 
not answer except to smooth my hair. 
Why did you not answer me, Stephen? It 
was almost as though you had 
grown so much older that you could 
treat me like a child. 

At the time I let it pass, because 
I thought perhaps it was all due to 
the fact that you were studying so 
hard. I thought that after the 
““midyears’’ you would be your- 
self again. But you were not. Then I thought that when 
spring came I would find my boy. Instead of that I found 
a new Stephen. 

Dear one, I go over and over again that talk we had in 
May, because with you away it grows in importance. It 
seems like a turning point in my life. I’m going to write it 
down here, so that some day I can go back to it and perhaps 
understand it better. 

We were sitting in the room where we first really met; 
where you waved aside with your big arm all my little world 
and said, without speaking: ‘‘I am talking to you alone.” 

[ had just finished a bit of sewing, something to wear 
about the little flat, and I said, taking your hand: ‘In 
another month, Stephen.”’ 

I could say it because I loved you so I was able to forget 
myself entirely and speak my thoughts as though only giv- 
ing voice to what you already knew. 

Then you said: . ‘‘ Peggy, I’ve been thinking a lot lately 
about that.”’ } 

“Then,” I said, “that should have made you laugh more.” 

“It hasn’t,” you said. ‘It has worried me.” 


TEPHEN dear, I didn’t let you know then and, not to 

save my life, would I let you know now, how like a blow 
in the face that remark was. It did something to me. For 
one thing it choked back all the things that up to then I 
could have said unconsciously. 

I don’t remember that I spoke to you again the rest of the 
evening. Of course I did; | nodded and answered in some 


you. Yet it would have helped me to tell you. 

I cried because I missed my wings. Here, where with you 
my feet seemed not to touch the ground, they now dragged 
along the earth like those of anold woman. What would you 
say if you knew that? I’m afraid you would only smooth 
my hair and say I was tired. But I’m not tired. I feel 
within me a latent energy that would take me, singing, on 
foot to your side, if you would have it so. I could toil all 
day by your side and rest at night smiling. 

Perhaps you would say I was lonesome. Yes, I am that. 
I want, an awful lot, to see you and feel the pressure of your 
big hand, and I want to kiss you and be kissed. But that 
would not make mecry. If that were all that disturbed me 
I could be steady and brave. 

I cried, Stephen, because I felt as though I had lost my 
wings. I was ona different level. We had soared above the 
housetops, looking down upon the matter-of-fact world be- 
low, as birds must. Birds must wonder in some pity why 11 
is that men and women plod along narrow highways, with 
their eyes only a few feet above the ground, when there 1s 
so much more to be seen from on high; birds must wonder 
in some scorn why humans keep to houses and narrow high- 
ways, where they are forever running into walls and other 
people, when there is so much more room above the tree tops 
to dart and toss and tumble about in the blue. I know, be- 
cause for a few months I felt as birds feel. 


OW Iam living in a house again; I suppose that is what 

you men call “getting down to earth.”’ That stands, | 
suppose, for common sense. I can sit here and tell myself 
that, and how much wiser you are than I am, and that I 
ought to realize that you are “acting for the best.” But all 
the same that doesn’t make any difference. When I don't 
cry I feel like crying. 

I am living in a house; it is numbered Twenty-seven Mag- 
nolia Avenue. Even your letter which I found waiting for 
me here emphasized that; across the envelope you wrote: 
“ Miss Peggy Pearce, 27 Magnolia Avenue, Kendal, Maine. 
It was as detailed as that. It had to be in order to reach 
me, when all that should have been necessary was for you 
to call ‘* Peggy”—hardly above a whisper. 

Don’t you see how, all unconsciously, you have caged me, 
Stephen? And isn’t that enough to make anyone cry a!ter 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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in the World: By Archie 


NCE upon atime there was an old lady 
who had a $50,000,000 whim. The 
time was after the year 1860, and the 

lady’s name was Hsi Tai-hou; habitat, 
Peking; occupation, Empress of China. At 
the outset she met with opposition in this 
most extravagant whim that ever flashed 
through feminine mind; but opposition 
had never deterred her from pursuing 
her chosen way in the past, and she 
vowed that it should not do so in the 
future. 

seing of lowly birth, she said to 
herself, when she was a young 
woman, that she would like to be 
an empress, and an empress she 
became—under conditions that 
would have caused the bravest 
soldier to hesitate. It seemed that 
she had everything that mortal 
could wish for in a country where 
woman is frowned upon as the in- 
ferior of man; she was absolute and 
despotic ruler of four hundred million 
human beings. It seemed that she had 
scaled the last height of ambition. 

3ut this was not so. Almost every woman 
in the world likes her home. Hsi Tai-hou did 
not like hers, however, although it was the im- 
perial palace in the Forbidden City at Peking. 
This was a magnificent ‘* town residence,” but she 
preferred to live in the country. It costs money to 
build a residence in the country (in China as else- 


where), and as the old lady had been living beyond XE 


her means she did not have the necessary cash. 
But, as before, Hsi Tai-hou was resourceful. The 
Chinese government voted $50,000,000 to be used 
forthe navy. ‘‘The chance for me to move to the 
country,’ she said to herself, as she deliberately 
seized the vast sum of money and used it for the 
accomplishment of her whim. 


EYOND the capital city there was a lake over 

by the western hills, where a former palace had 
been destroyed. Fifty million dollars transformed 
this and its banks into an almost unhelievable 
fairyland of white marble, yellow and blue tiles, 
bronzeand tapestry —a Venusburg without a Venus. 
Beautiful barges, manned by eunuchs in yellow 
silk robes, floated over the lotus-covered surface 
of the water. White-marble balustrades, arched 
bridges and pillars marked its circumference of ten 
miles. Pavilions with indigo, amber and myrtle- 
green porcelain roofs dipped from terraced hills to 
the water’s edee, their arcades reaching back to 
other inclosures which led to audience halls and 
temples that crowned the peaks of the northern 
rock cliffs. 

Perhaps she would like to walk along the lake 
shore when the sun was hot or when it rained, she 
thought, so she constructed a beautiful roofed 
pavilion over a mile long, with mosaic pavement, 
palm and statue borders, and ceiling decorated 
with countless oil paintings representing the heau- 
ties of the surrounding landscapes. Perhaps she 
would like dramatic entertainment, so she built 
the most beautiful theater in China. She would 
call actors for this theater, who must be treated as 
royal guests and fittingly lodged during their visits, 
so she built pavilions and miniature palaces for 
their temporary residences. She would want many 
people around her, so she arranged toshelter a court 
of a thousand persons. 

Then Hsi Tai-hou’s conscience seems to have re- 
minded her that the $50,000,000 had been filched 
from her subjects for the accomplishment of her 
whim. ‘‘They wanted a navy,” she mused: “all 
right; they shall havea boat.’’ So she told the im- 
perial architects to construct one of white marble, 
which would appear to float its bow in the lotus 
fronds and blossoms of the lake. “This boat would be practi- 
cal as well as ornamental—more than could be said for all 
Chinese naval craft—for she would occasionally have her 
luncheon aboard, when weary from the promenade. 








ND when it was all completed the woman with the 
$50,000,000 whim thought that she would relinquish the 
cares of state more and more, so that she could enjoy herself. 
Hsi Tai-hou had become an egomaniac. She wanted adora- 
tion from friends and absolute submission from foes. She 
entertained the former lavishly, and punished the latter 
unmercifully. Princess Der Ling, her first lady in waiting, 
declares that it gave the Dowager [-:mpress great pleasure 
to see her coolies scourged with bamboo. Finally Hsi Tat- 
hou took the rod in her own hands, compelled offenders to 
kneel before her, and by wielding it herself gratified her lust 
for witnessing human suffering. She had not only fulfilled 
her desire for a “country residence,” but she was enjoying 
herself; and more and more she gave over the reins of govern- 
ment to the young emperor, Kwang Hsu. 
_ Then one day the emperor decided that the time had come 
for him to strike the blow that would prove him to be ruler 
in fact as well as in name, so he summoned Yuan Shi-k’ai 
who recently passed away ) and revealed to him ai great 
plan to seize the government. Yuan left him with protesta- 
tions of good faith: China had suffered enough and must be 
relieved of the dictation of the old woman with the $50,000,- 
000 whim. But Yuan underwent a change of heart, and 
instead of carrying out the program of his imperial master 
he pondered the matter and decided that it would be safer 
to cling to Hsi Tai-hou, who had always accomplished what 
she set out to do. It was the safer course to betray his 
master and tell the old lady at the palace everything. So 
he did, and gained authority and honor by so doing, while 
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the emperor was sent to an island in the middle of Psi Tai- 
hou's beautiful lake, where he was held a prisoner and where 
he could be watched day and night by her spies and guards, 
The lady with the $50,000,000 whim was again mistress of 
China. 

And she remained mistress of China, living in her magnif- 
icent Country palace and rarely visiting the Winter Palace 
in Peking, until she saw death approaching. Nursing her 
grudge against the young emperor, she arranged for the 
recognition of an infant heir to the throne and Jay down 
in the imperial bed to die-— but not until she had given orders 
that Kwang Hsu must die within twenty-four hours of her 
own demise. Things work strangely in China, and it tran- 

pired that the emperor preceded her in death byonlya few 
hours. 

Several years after Hsi Tai-hou stopped breathing, and 
while the body of her friend Yuan was lying tn state at the 
Winter Palace, I sought and obtained permission to visit the 
estate of the late Dowager Empress, which came into being 
when that powerful old lady diverted the naval funds of 
China to build a “home in the country.” 


TWAS still early in the morning when | looked on Hsi 

Tai-hou’s $50,000,000 whim from a distance, The road 
way seems to lie ina valley, from which the majestic pile is 
visible for several miles. “The lake was not in sight, but the 
hill beyond it seemed to be studded with sapphires, emeralds 
and ambers—in reality the roofs of the various buildings 
that are known asthe Summer Palace, Near the great gate 
that guards the first approach there are several buildings of 
considerable size, some of tawdry elegance in comparison 
with what lies beyond, because they were occupied at various 
times as residences by persons who desired to live near the 
court although they were not a part of it. 


























Palace in the Middle of the Lake, to 
Which the Emperor Was Sent 


But as I left the motor and 
entered the gate the picture sud- 
denly changed. I was in the 
midst of oriental splendor and 
magnificence such as I had never 
beheld; but also I have never seen 
such abject and appalling poverty, 
which may have appeared to be more 
pronounced by reason of the surround- 
ings. Here seemed to be the very heart 
of China, and the outside world has real- 
ized for years that something was wrong 
at the heart of the great sleeping monster. 

I was immediately surrounded bya pack 
of men and boys who insistently oftered 
their services as guides or porters, and not 
only insisted, but literally hegged to ac- 
company me on my tour of the palace, 
thinking perhaps that they might extract 
a few coppers from my purse for so doing. 
Momentarily it was apparent that doomsday had 
come to the great Summer Palace and its silk- 
costumed retinue. These men, now begging to 
carry my camera and coat, these who.fought for 
the privilege of acting as guide, only three years ago 
were wearers of the royal colors and persons of im- 
portance. Now they appeared more like animals— 
their hair long and shaggy, their bodies barely 
covered by a few rags that allowed skin-covered 
ribs to protrude—as they waved bony hands and 
arms in supplication, 

And I soon observed that the magnificent 
palace the $50,000,000 whim of Hsi Tai-hou, 
lately the scene of courtly revelry —is fast going to 
decay. ‘There is none to keep it in repair for future 
generations, as France has done at Versailles. The 
Manchu dynasty left such a trail of horrors behind 
it that nobody wishes to recall them. 








OON after T had passed through various court- 

yards, ornamented by magnificent bronze 
images set on white marble bases, after I had in- 
spected the pavilion of the empress, with its splen- 
did treasures heaped into corners as if ready for 
speedy departure, six rowers came up to the marble 
balcony and asked me to take a row in the impe- 
rial barge in which the empress took such delight 
when she sat in ‘state, surrounded by musicians, 
courtiers, fortune tellers and the strange retinue 
which she called to accompany her at all times. 

They were eager to take me—how eager I did 
not understand at the time. One does not receive 
such attentions ordinarily from the personal at- 
tendants of an empress. Yet these men, who 
doubtless served their mistress well—else they 
would not have lived until the present time—acted 
like a pack of hungry wolves. 

When the republic came there was a multitude 
left without employment in the palace. Most of 
them were men entirely unfitted for service else- 
where, who had practically given their lives to 
their imperial mistress. The republican govern- 
ment decided to pension them, and in its desire to 
show its gratitude toward public servants it voted 
them four dollars a month and a bag of rice each. Many 
of the men were married and had families before they entered 
the government service. And even if they were unmarried 
the pinch of living on one dollar a week was too much. 
Perhaps they made ends meet at first, but now they are 
literally starving. 





“THE palace is crumbling to decay; but men, being less 

sturdy than yellow tiles and stones, are preceding it. One 
day, if they live that long, the palace walls will literally fall 
over on their poor lean bodies and end their suffering, and 
the Chinese government will have ‘‘solved’’ the imperial 
servant problem in a way that China has of solving similar 
problems. 

One by one I told them to put down their oars and come 
and sit beside me as they told their stories, which were 
translated bya guide who fortunately spoke the *‘ Mandarin” 
Chinese. 

‘T always hated the ‘Old Buddha,’ as we used to call her,”’ 
said the first. ‘‘I hated her because she had us whipped 
unmercifully. No, she never whipped me and she never 
ordered me whipped; but she had my best friend lashed with 
bamboo until he died, just because she became angry at 
something for which he was not at fault. She said it would 
be an example to the rest of us. See there!’’ He pointed to 
a platform with steps of white carved marble that came 
down into the water near where she used to sit and fish. 
‘She did not order enough fish put into the lake, and I guess 
they were not hungry; anyway, they didn’t bite much. When 
she would sit there and fish for a time without any result, 
she would call one of her servants and have him lashed. 
That was the way of the ‘Old Buddha.’” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82 
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ELL, I suppose 

the city’s ‘got’ us 

good and hard 
just as it has ‘got’ thou- 
sands of others.’’ My voice 
had a grim, bitter humor 
in it, because I felt defiant, 
cynical and almost cor- 
nered. We were sitting, my 
wife and I, in our apart- 
ment in one of our country’s 
large cities. I had been 
making a pretense of ab- 
sorption in the Sunday 
papers, while my wife, ina 
loose morning gown, was 
sitting opposite me, her 
eyes somewhat red and a general air of dire trouble about 
her, which I considered exasperatingly unreasonable. 

“I’m glad you realize something has happened and that 
it’s not merely my temperament,”’ she replied, her tone hav- 
ing just enough sarcasm to show that we were still in a 
domestic upset. 

This rattling of the saber that had lain between us for ten 
days roused me afresh. 

“The trouble with you, Nell,” I thought it necessary to 
say, “is that you just naturally have the habit of blaming 
everything on your husband. I am not responsible for the 
fact that we have flivvered with this big-city-living game. 
I’m a business man and I'm holding up my end, it seems 
to me.” 

“That’s just it,’ she flashed back in the snappy way I’ve 
always admired in her, ‘‘you’re completely caught in the 
worst part of the big city web—the narrow business grind, 
You use all your brains in business—probably find it nec- 
essary —and you don’t use any brains on us both as a social 
couple or on me as an individual.” 

For a minute I sat quiet. Her remarks, for the first time 
since our many recent debates on my wife's almost hyster- 
ical determination to change our entire status, had really 
given me a little arrest of thought. Hitherto habit and pride 
had made me regard my wife’s unrest as exaggerated. 

Noticing that I was really deliberat- 
ing over her words, she continued: 

“After six years in this metropolis 
we have absolutely no status in any 
social way. I know you don’t think 
that means anything. But, Jim, re- 
member our dreams. Think of your 
father and mother in Rhode Island- 
they're somebody in theirtown! Your 
mother will be loved and honored all 
her life by lots and lots of folks who’ ve 
known her for many years. And dear 
old father and mother, they have their 
little receptions regularly, and will 
have until they die—to which the best 
intowncome. Why, people drop in on 
mother almost every day, and when 
she’s sick you should see the things 
people send her!”’ 








DRAWN BY ARTHUR KELLER 
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“TF WE had settled there we'd have 
been the same. As it is now, we 
drift from one little temporary circle to 
another. We tried the West Side be- 
cause youhatedthe suburbs. For three 
years we made friends—very pleasant 
ones, it’s true; but they all moved to 
some other part of town after awhile, 
and we rarely see them now. Finally 
our neighborhood became crowded and 
cheap and we decided at last on the 
suburbs. There we found ‘sets’ each 
with its peculiar habits—one a card- 
playing set, another a ‘fast’ set, and 
another a reform set with a lot of queer 
ideas. We found that everybody was 
under such close observation in the 
suburb that if we got started with one 
set before we really knew them we 
were counted out of the other set. And 
none of the sets satisfied all sides of us. 
““And, besides, we found ourselves 
pushed into expenses and doings which 
we really didn’t care for, and at the 
slightest let-up we were put out of the 
running. You remember how Mrs. 
Downing raised her eyebrows at us and 
said: ‘Oh, I thought you had decided 
to cut out society. Where have you 
been all this time?’ 

“Then you remember how I told 
you I didn’t feel at all like having 
children after seeing how the Perkinses frilled and starched 
up theirs morning, noon and night, and set the pace for the 
village. I was brought up to climb apple trees, and even to 
go barefooted, without anyone thinking I was a ragamuffin. 
Do you want any child of yours to be dressed in white dresses 
and stockings all day long and learn to turn up his or her 
nose at any child that is really normal ?”’ 

I grunted in perfect sympathy. ‘‘ We've been like a family 
without a country,’’ she added. 

“Social gypsies,” I put in with a sardonic grin. 





‘ E'T we don’t want to be and we mustn’t be. Maybe you 
can stand it, wrapped up as you are in your work, but 
what do I get out of it? I feel exactly like a gypsy. Every 
woman loves a home, Jim, and some people think a home is 
just where you have your furniture and can make a superfi- 
cial display to your acquaintances. But I wasn’t brought up 
on this easy-come-and-go idea of friends and acquaintances 
that this town seems to like. I like real friends, ‘lifelong’ 
friends. It’s terrible on your affections to make a friendship 
and lose it soon, as everybody does here, unless you practice 
the other habit of making merely casual social relationships. 
“You remember how we were so delighted with those 
Olivers. They seemed so like us and promised to call. Did 
they ever? You remember I just determined to find out 
why, and Mrs. Oliver, when I met her again, said they really 


The girl answered grave 


anyone else she is in a position to acknowledge 
this debt we all owe each other ofa certain expansive friendliness and courtesy 
that should not spring (as with most of us) from the casual exhilaration of a good ® 
dinner, or a raise in salary, or a welcome letter, but from a vivid sense of the ‘ 
real fellowship of mankind. 
By complaining of a sleepless night we can explain to our family an irritability 
that they will thereby forgive or disregard. We cannot so apologize to the girl 
who sells us ribbons or to the woman who gets our phone number by pi 
nor can we ever estimate the depression it may cause. 
“Independence” in this sense is not a thing to boast of. It argues a callous- 
ness and indifference to others which works both ways; it blesset 
that gives nor him that takes. A truly “independent” man or woman can but 
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And How We Found Friends Even in a Big City 


had frequently thought of coming, but something had always 
come up, and they were so far away—way over on the other 
side of town, miles off in the suburbs? 

“What are we to do, Jim? This isn’t life, it’s just exist- 
ence, burrowing in a little dark hole.” 

It looked to me, as I sat there thinking, as if this were the 
most important job I had to deal with, if my wife thought so 
very deeply about it. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything to keep people 
together in this rapid city life,’’ she chattered on. ‘They 
certainly de 


“ TUST a moment,” I interposed suddenly. “I wonder if I’m 

not on the trail of this city incubus. I’ve been piecing 
together a few facts and observations, and it looks to me as if 
it isn’t the big city, but simpletons, like you and me, who are 
at fault. In business when I am looking for something that I 
want I look around to see what I've got to trade away for it. 
You can’t get something for nothing. If we want something 
we should realize that we've got to pay for it. Now, hon- 
estly, what did we have to offer the Olivers?” 

Nell looked hurt. ‘‘Why, Jim, we’re nice people—as agree- 
able and interesting as any they know.” 

“Yes,” I nodded, looking at her very keenly, ‘that’s just 
it; we’re ‘nice people,’ but just people nevertheless. Does it 
occur to you that maybe ina great city of people like this, just 
to be ‘nice people’ is no longer much of a social basis? I have 
an idea that we've got to be something more than nice people 
in this city really to get the best out of life. There are too 
many nice people here. Now, listen carefully, Nell: I havea 
suspicion that if we’re interested in some one particular 
thing we'll find more friends than we’ll know what to do 
with. 

“T'll tell you the reason I’m thinking this. I’ve been apply- 
ing what I know of men and business to this problem, and 
I’m struck by the absolute fact that we men rarely think of 
herding together just on the basis of our social status. A huge 
city like this isa beehive of specialists and each class of special- 
ists has its clubs and circles. There’s the Railroad Club, the 
Hardware Club, the Chemistry Club. All the different types 
of business actually herd in neighborhoods. I often meet 
some man out of my line of business, and we do not have an 
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When a Girl is “Independent” 


T MUST be beautiful to be so independent!” sighed a busy housewife to 
a young woman whose profession took her traveling. 

* “ Beautifully independent in some ways of course. 
Yet in another way the utter dependence of each of us on all of us never struck 
home to me until I became what we glibly call ‘independent’; until I went into 
a profession, lived mostly by and for myself, and traveled so much alone.” 

She went on to describe her sensitive reaction to the casual discourtesy or 
rudeness of occasional railroad officials, hotel attendants and fellow travelers; and 
conversely, of course, the buoyancy of spirit out of all proportion to a little unex- 
pected kindness, or in response to a friendly personality. “A cross conductor can 
make me desperately homesick,” she laughed, “and a thoughtful bell boy or a 
friendly old lady in the dining car can make me glow with a happy feeling.” 

She phrased a big truth that we often fail to recognize. It hold: for all of us. 
But it is conspicuous in the life of a woman in any situation where she is far away 
from kin and friends and where her daily human relationship is confined to the 44 
casual encounters incident to the mere business of living. She realizes more «4 
keenly than anyone else the essential interdependence of all of us. Better than i 


be desperately lonely. 


easy time of it until we hit some common-interest subject, 
whether it’s golf, salesmanship, advertising, fishing, politics, 
farming or first-edition collecting. 

““[ remember very well how it was with Jimmy Baker. 
Harwood introduced me to him and told me I ought to know 
him. He was everything socially that one might want; full 
of bright talk and a gentleman clean through— just the kind 
you'd say you liked if you had met him out somewhere. But 
I didn’t spend any time on him—not until I met him at the 
Hardware Club; and then we found that not only did we 
have business interests in common, but he’s keen about 
fishing. I find that most men in this country, in the large 
cities at least, make their social friends in their business and 
avocation interests.” 


ss N' IW, I may be all wrong— merely a thick-fingered busi- 

ness man—hbut it seems to me it must be almost the 
same with women. It must seem perfectly silly to worth- 
while women in this city (outside of the cut-and-dried upper 
social ‘sets’) to get together on the basis that you’re just a 
nice, well-mannered, pleasant sort of person! Are you sure 
that I’m not putting my finger on the spot? Aren't women, 
too, nowadays, getting away from the purely social basis and 
taking up special interests that give them their social life? 
You've been living simply and solely as a woman—a tradi- 
tionally social woman—cut and dried, polished off. In your 





and make us acknowledge | 


neither him 
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home town your education, your family and manners, even 
your money counted and were all that was necessary. But 
heaven help you in this big burg. Not any of these things 
count for you. Haven't times and conditions and currents 
changed?” 

I paused and stretched my feet. I was getting surer of my 
ground every minute. ‘‘ Between you and me,” I made bold 
to say, “I’ve never been able to see how women could stand 
this ‘woman business’—this regular cut-and-dried social 
female business—same kind of small talk, same adjectives 
same way of kissing each other meaninglessly and ‘my dear: 
ing’ around—same machine-finish standards and monkey. 
on-a-stick social routine. 

“This city, I am certain, is a perfect honeycomb of sets 
and circles, and—except in a little upper-crust circle—what 
counts is what you’re interested in. I have an idea that 
those women in that Hindu Philosophy bunch, or in that 
society for finding boarding houses for working girls, or any 
of the other circles, are as thick as kids with one another 
and frequently strike off the real friendships, such as you're 
pining for. Let’s try it,’ I urged. 

“But what, where?” asked Nell, laughing a little dis- 
tressfully. 


““TET’S see—what are we interested in?” I bantered: “the 

Hindus won’t do; and as for working girls’ boarding 
houses, I may be a brute but I don’t want to hear that term 
‘boarding house’ for another ten years. But, seriously 
now, you and I used to like music an awful lot—we used to 
haunt the symphony concerts the few times that an or- 
chestra came.” 

“But we never met musical people that way,” argued Nell, 

“That wasn’t in a big city. I tell you we’re up against a 
brand-new proposition here. I saw a notice in a paper the 
other night about some high-grade musical society that was 
giving an oratorio. Just for fun now let’s look it up and go.” 

We found it easily enough. In spite of Nell’s delicate mis- 
givings, | went boldly to the secretary of the society. ‘ My 
wife and I are interested in good music and would like to 
become members, if there’s a way,” I announced simply. 

“Good !”’ said the secretary very heartily. ‘I’m delighted 
to welcome you. Do you know any members?” 

“Not that I know of,” I replied— 
fully expecting that this would be the 
stumbling block. But the secretary 
was not at all concerned. He handed 
me a list of members to look over. ‘If 
you find no one on the list you know, 
simply give me your commercial refer- 
ences and | think I can propose you.” 
I:vidently musical interest was practi- 
cally a sufficient entrée. 

Although we scanned the list of sev- 
eral hundred members there was not 
one acquaintance, even though there 
were some familiar names. The list 
made us feel more than ever our small- 
ness in the great metropolitan hive. 

At the next musical occasion the 
secretary introduced us to several 
people, then left us to our fate. The 
music was wonderfully good; the social 
opportunities were short and _ hasty; 
but the very first night we sensed the 
difference. 

“I’m .perfectly willing to admit,” 
pe said Nell, ‘that your theory is proving 
ee out. The proof is that we met a higher 
, percentage of people I could be in- 
terested in than at any of the purely 
social gatherings we’ ve attended, which 
[ admit were much more haphazard. 








Wy To-night these people were already 
I selected and segregated for us to a 
KIN large extent.” 


x THE next musical evening we sat 
next to a very delightful family 
group—the Paynters—and found them 
as unaffectedly neighborly and delight- 
ful as the home-town folks my wife 
had mourned for. Two weeks later we 
dined together and felt as if we had 
known one another for years instead 
of days. : 

In fact, within a few months we 
were utterly amazed at the great 
variety of most delightfully eligible 
people we met—and almost without 
effort. It was, actually, soon a ques- 
tion of resisting the making of further 
charming friendships—our quiver was 
full to overflowing. It may seem like 
magic, but it was true. 

We were invited to delightful music-chamber recitals in 
private musical studios; Nell was quickly initiated into an 
organization to help girls who come to the city for a musical 
career (and she put her heart into it deeply when she discov- 
ered the number of sad cases of small-town girls who come 
to the city, reach the end of their resources and suffer great 
agony of soul). Several of these were frequent visitors 
girls of fine culture and spirit, one of them with a really 
splendid contralto voice. Then there was a civic forum in 
which we became interested. We found—just as I had found 
in business—that the real live social relationships were those 
founded on special mutual interests. 

My wife burst out into laughter one evening, not long ago, 
when we were quite worried over how we were to manage tO 
see the many dear friends we have and yet have a little time 
for ourselves. ‘Of course,” I put in judiciously, ‘‘we must 
admit that we have done and still do a great deal of shifting 
of friends. We have taken up and dropped a lot of people in 
these two years.” 

“That’s perfectly natural and _ right,’’ Nell replied; 
“‘there’s a constant fine adjustment going on. We rate pco- 
ple a little too high perhaps, or they see something in us 
that isn’t there, or we change somewhat from what we were 
and we mutually lose interest. But it simply cements us the 
more strongly to those everlasting friends we have found 
who stand all tests.””, And we are no longer social gypsies. 
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VII (Continued) 


HE table in the 

old inn where 

Anne Linton and 
Jordan King were din- 
ing was lighted with 
shaded candles, and in 
the soft glow Anne’s 
face had become star- 
tlingly lovely. She had 
tucked a handful of the 
shell-pink wild flowers 
into the girdle of her black dress, and their hue was re- 
flected in her cheeks, glowing from the afternoon’s drive in 
the sun. As King talked and laughed, his eyes seldom off 
her face, he felt the enchantment of her presence grow 
upon him with every minute that went by. 

Suddenly he blurted out a question which had been in 
his mind all day. ‘I had a curious experience a while 
back,”’ he said, ‘‘ when I first got out intothe world. Iwas 
in Doctor Burns’ car, and we met some people in a limousine, 
touring. They stopped to ask about the road, and there wasa 
girl in the car who looked like you. But—she didn’t recog- 
nize me by the slightest sign, so | knew of course it couldn’t 
be you.” 

He looked straight at Anne as he spoke, and saw her lower 
her eyes for a moment with an odd little smile on her lips. 
She did not long evade his gaze, however, but gave him back 
his look unflinchingly. ‘It was I,’”’ she said. ‘ But I’m not 
going to tell you how I came to be there, nor why I didn’t 
bow to you. All I want to say is that there was a reason for 
it all, and if I could tell you, you would understand.” 

He could not look into her face and not trust her in what- 
ever she might elect to do, and he said something to that 
effect. Whereupon she smiled and thanked him, and said she 
was sorry to be so mysterious. He recalled with a thrill how 
she had looked at him at that strange meeting; for now that 
he knew it was surely she, the great fact which stayed by him 
was that she had given him the look to remember, given it to 
him with intent, beyond a doubt. 

They came out presently upon a long porch overhanging 











the shore of a small lake. The September sun was already 


low, and the light upon the blue hills in the distance was 
turning slowly toa dusky purple. The place was very quiet, 
for it was growing late in the tourist season and the inn was 
remote from main highways of travel. 

““Can’t we stay here just a bit?’’ King asked pleadingly. 
“Tt won’t take us over an hour to get back if we go along at 
a fair pace. We came by a roundabout way.” 


\V JITH each hour that passed he was realizing more fully 
/V how he dreaded the end of this unexpected and absorb- 
ingadventure. Sofar none of his attempts to pave the way for 
other meetings, in other towns to which she might be going 
in the course of her book selling, had resulted in anything 
satisfactory. And even now Anne Linton was shaking her 
head. ‘I think I must ask you to take me back now,” she 
said. ‘“‘I want to come into the house where | am staying not 
later than I usually do.” 

So he had to leave the pleasant, vine-clad pore h and take 
his place beside her in the car again. It did not seem to him 
that he was having a fair chance. But he thought of a plan 
and proceeded to put it into execution. He drove steadily 
and in silence until the lights of the nearing city were begin- 
ning to show faintly in the twilight, with the sky still rich 
with color in the west. Then, at a certain curve in the road 
far above the rest of the countryside, he brought the car to 
a standstill. 

“T can’t bear to go on and end this day,” he said in a low 
voice of regret. ‘‘ How can I tell when I shall see you again ? 
Do you realize that every time I have said a word toward 
our meeting in the future you’ve somehow turned me aside ? 
Do you want me to understand that you would rather never 
see me again?”’ 

Her face was toward the distant lights, and she did not 
answer for a minute. Then she said slowly: ‘1 should like 
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very much to see you again, Mr. King. But you surely 
understand that I couldn’t make appointments with you to 
meet me in other towns. This has happened and it has been 
very pleasant, but it wouldn’t do to make it keep happen- 
ing. Even though I travel about with a book to sell, | 
shall never lose the sense of —being under the protection of 
a home such as other girls have.” 

““T wouldn’t have you lose it—good heavens, no! I only 
well And now he stopped, set his teeth for an 
instant, and then plunged ahead. Sut there’s something I 
can’t lose either, and it’s —you!”’ 

She looked at him then, evidently startled. ‘‘ Mr. King, 
will you drive on, please?’’ she said very quietly, but he felt 
something in her tone which for an instant he did not under- 
stand. In the next instant he thought he did understand it. 

He spoke hurriedly. ‘‘ You don’t know me very well yet, 
do you? But I thought you knew me well enough to know 
that I wouldn’t say a thing like that unless I meant all that 
goes with it—and follows it. You see—I love you. If—if 
you are not afraid of a man ina plaster jacket —it’ll come off 
some day, you know—I ask you to marry me.” 


TRHERE was a long silence then, in which King felt his 

heart pumping away for dear life. He had taken the bit 
between his teeth now, certainly, and offered this girl, of whom 
he knew less than of any human being in whom he had the 
slightest interest, all that he had to give. Yet—he was so 
sure he knew her that, the words once out, he realized that 
he was glad he had spoken them. 

At last she turned toward him. ‘‘ You are a very brave 
man,” she said, ‘‘and a very chivalrous man.” 

He laughed rather huskily. ‘It doesn’t take much of 
either bravery or chivalry for a man to offer himself to you.” 

“Tt must take plenty of both. You are—what you are, in 
the big world you live in. And you dare to trust an absolute 
stranger, whom you have no means of knowing better, with 
that name of yours. Think, Mr. Jordan King, what that 
name means to you and to your mother.” 

“T have thought. And I offer it to you. And I do know 
what you are. You can’t disguise yourself any more than 
the Princess in the fairy tale. Do you think all those notes | 
had from you at the hospital didn’t tell the story? I don’t 
know why you are selling books from door to door—and 
I don’t want to know. What I do understand is—that you 
are the first of your family to do it!” 

“Mr. King,” she said gravely, ‘‘women are very clever at 
one thing—c'everer than men. With a little study, a little 
training, a little education, they can make a brave showing. 
| have known a shopgirl who, after six months of living with 
a very charming society woman, could play that woman's 
part without mistake. And when it came to talking with 
men of brains, she could even use a few clever phrases and 
leave the rest of the conversation to them, and they were 
convinced of her brilliant mind.” 

“You have not been a shopgirl,”’ he said steadily. ‘‘ You 
belong in a home like mine. If you have lost it by some 
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accident, that is only 
Lan the fortune of life. But 

My you can’t disguise your- 
self as a commonplace 
person, for you’re not. 
And—I can’t let you go 
out of my life—I can’t?’ 

Again there was a 
long silence between 
them, while the sunset 
skies slowly faded into 

the dusky blue of night and the lights over the distant 
city grew brighter and brighter. A light wind, warmly 
smoky with the pleasant fragrance of burning bonfires, 
touched the faces of the two in the car and blew small 
curly strands of hair about Anne Linton’s ears. 
Presently she spoke. ‘I am going to promise to 
write to you now and then,” she said, ‘‘and give you 
each time an address where you may answer, if you will 
promise not to come to me. I am going to tell you frankly 
that I want your letters.” 

“You want my letters, but not me?”’ 

“You put more of yourself into your letters than anyone 
else I know. So in admitting that I want your letters | 
admit that I want yourself—as a good friend.” 

‘“No more than that?” 

“That’s quite enough, isn’t it, for people who know each 
other only as we do?” 

“It’s not enough for me. If it’s enough for you, then 
well, it’s as I thought.” 

“What did you think?” 

He hesitated, then spoke boldly: ‘‘No woman really 
wants—a mangled human being for her own.” 

Impulsively she laid herhand on his. Instantly he grasped it. 
“ Please)’ shesaid, “will youneversay—orthink—that, again?”’ 

He gazed eagerly into her face, still duskily visible to his 
scrutiny. ‘I won't,” he answered, “‘if you'll tell me you care 
for me. Oh, don’t you, don’t you?—not one bit? Just give 
me a show of a chance and I'll make you care. I’ve got to 
make you care. Why, I’ve thought of nothing but you for 
months—-dreamed of you, sleeping and waking. I can’t 
stop; it’s too late. Don’t ask me to stop—Anne—dear!”’ 


n Particular 











N' ) WOMAN in her senses could have doubted the sincerity 
of this young man. He still held her hand close. ‘Tell 
me you care—a little,’”’ he begged of her silence. 

‘No girl can be alone as I am now and not be touched by 
such words,”’ she said very gently after a moment’s hesitation. 
“‘But—promising to marry you is a different matter. I can’t 
let you rashly offer me so much when I know what it wou!d 
mean to you to bring home a—book agent to your mother!” 

He uttered a low exclamation. ‘ My life is my own, to do 
with as I please. If I’m satisfied, that’s enough. You are 
what I want—all I want. As for my mother—when she 
knows you Sut we'll not talk of that just yet. What 
I must know is—-do you—can you—care for me—enough to 
marry me?’’ His hand tightened on hers, his voice whispered 
in her ear: ‘‘ Anne, darling—can’t you love me? I want you 
so—oh!—I want you so! Let me kiss you—just once, dear. 
That will tell you . 

Sut she drew her hand gently but efficiently away; she 
spoke firmly, though very low: ‘“*No—no! Listen—Jordan 
King. Sometime—by next spring, perhaps, I shall be in the 
piace I call home. When that time comes I will let you know. 
If you still care to, you may come and see me there. Now 
won't you drive on, please?” 

“Yes—if you'll let me—just once—once to live on all 
those months! Anne ‘i 

But when he would have made action follow close upon 
the heels of pleading he found himself gently but firmly pre- 
vented by an uplifted small hand which did not quite touch 
his nearing face. “Ah, don’t spoil that chivalry of yours,”’ 
said her mellow, low voice. ‘‘Let me go on thinking you 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 
[, I) 


‘ROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Presented for the first Time in Their Original Colors in a Series i Which This is Number Nine 
THIS MONTH: TWO GREAT PAINTINGS IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION OF NEW YORK 


by Special Sermission of Mr J Pienpont Morgan 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


A LADY WRITING: BY VERMEER 


se . splendid example of the art of Johannes Vermeer, or Van der Meer, of Delft, one of the most remarkable painters of the Dutch School, who are sometimes termed * The 
’ ey , — oo No more than thirty-eight pictures are positively know n to be by the hand of Vermeer, whose work, after his death at Delft, in 1675, was strangely 
+ e me 1 and not bri yught to public notice again until a comparatively recent period, since when it has been the subject of the highest praise. Several of his works are owned in the 
a States of which the one here reproduced, and at least two others, are examples of prime importance. ‘A Lady Writing’ well shows the fine quality of his painting, both in 

rawing and in color, and evokes admiration by the simplicity and sincerity of its execution. It is, moreover, a convincing example of the beauty that may be embodied in pictorial 
form by a master painter interpreting the most unpretending of subjects. The size of the canvas is 17% inches in height and 153% inches in width : 


NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 59 of this issue of The Home Journal 
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ECAUSE Mrs. Broderick was modern and 
American she took her music and her mas- 
sage electrically; she took food hygieni- 
cally and golf seriously. Her servants never 
| quarreled. Inevitably this lady’s husband 
'was good-tempered and told his humor- 
| ous stories more than once. Her secretary, 
| Miss Floyd, was dark, slim, pale, wore eye- 
M4 glasses at her work and walked with a limp. 
ba v=“! Her son Rupert—but never mind Rupert; 
he was “mother’s boy.”” Her daughter Ivy danced and 
dreamed and played about, as wealthy daughters do, until 
she danced and dreamed herself into falling desperately 
in love with young Leithe Huntington Ambrose Symmes 
and thereby turning herself —innocently of course—into a 
magnet, and being Titian, very pretty and altogether charm- 
ing chose an emerald set in platinum instead of a diamond 
hoop. 

Of course there were undercurrents. Nothing worthy of 
effort sails along upon the surface of life signaling for a land- 
ing. Neatness, efficiency, dispatch imply plans, depths, still 
pools of preparation. It wasearly in April that Mr. Broderick 
became restless. 

“Daisy,” said Mr. Broderick at length, “what in thun- 
der—is it a Broderick room for the new hospital?’’ Mrs. 
Broderick lifted a guarded glance. ‘Or my cigars?’’ contin- 
ued her husband. ‘For you're after something,”’ he added. 

“Surely, my dear George, you cannot fancy that Iam ‘after’ 
your cigars, can you?”’ said Mrs. Broderick crisply. 

“Is it Rupert’s tonsils?” 
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ler Daughter Becomes Engaged to Amby Symmes 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


behind Miss Floyd’s shoulder. ‘Mrs. Symmes,’’ confided 
Ivy softly, “‘has had the east wing violently redecorated and 
expects us to live in it—afterward. Mother intends that we 
shall live happily here.”” Miss Floyd held her eyeglasses up 
to the light and was examining them carefully when a tense 
little hand gripped her shoulder. ‘‘ Mrs. Symmes cried at 
lunch,”’ hissed Ivy into Miss Floyd’s ear. ‘She said that 
every Symmes for generations has been married in little old 
Grace Church, but mother is set upon St. Jude’s—the rector 
has such a good profile, you know, and nearly a Boston 
accent. Mrs. Symmes and mother have had words! And, 
Miss Floyd, Iam nearly crazy with worry. Amby and I were 
so happy until the last few weeks—so divinely happy just at 
being together; we don’t ask for anything but that. But 
Mrs. Symmes, though perfectly sweet, is as immovable as 
Plymouth Rock—and you know mother! Amby is having a 
turn with her now; she telephoned him to be here at three 
something very important. Amby quite glared when [ met 
him at the door, and he growled ‘ Doilies!’ into my ear as he 
kissed me.”’ 

Miss Floyd, replacing the eyeglasses with care, reached up 
and patted the hand which gripped her shoulder. With her 
eyes on the church plan, Miss Floyd spoke as usual, clearly 
and to the point. ‘I wish to see Amby before he leaves the 
house,’’ said Miss Floyd. ‘‘I wonder if you can manage it— 
a few minutes here—and alone.” 

Ivy’s eyes widened in surprise; but meeting Miss Floyd’s 
serene gaze through the eyeglasses and reading in it, as 











“Surely you must remember that Rupert no longer 
has tonsils.”’ 

“Is it Miss Floyd?” 

“Dear boy, there is no ‘it’ at all except your woozy 
old self,”” said Mrs. Broderick playfully. 

Mr. Broderick sat down hard. “It’s Ivy,’ said he 


flatly. 
His wife reddened. ‘A mother feels,”’ she admitted 
gently. “A mother invariably foresces.” 


‘““A mother,’”’ amended Mr. Broderick, “invariably 
foresees trouble. And, my dear Daisy, why? Amby 
Symmes is one of the finest young chaps in the country.” 

“Tam perfectly willing to be frank, my dear George,” 
said Mrs. Broderick. ‘‘l have been recently discovering 
that Amby Symmes has a mother.” 

“Jessica Symmes?” almost shouted Mr. Broderick. 
“‘She’s been one of your dearest friends for fifteen years.” 

“We are no longer upon speaking terms,’’ said Mrs. 
Broderick very distinctly. 


HERE wasa pause. Then Mr. Broderick produced 
a large handkerchief and wiped his forehead. He be- 
came aware that he must tread with care. ‘‘If Jess went 
hearts over your head or tried to get her hooks into our 
cook,” he suggested with hollow joviality, ‘‘ what of it ?”’ 

But Mrs. Broderick, in rising, achieved the effect of 
ending an audience. ‘‘Cards! Cooks!’’ said she with 
withering emphasis. ‘‘My dear George, the question 
between Jessica Symmes and myself is no less impor- 
tant than the whole future of our children. We disagree 
fundamentally—from the very church in which they 
shall be married to the make of motor car they shall buy 
afterward. But the crown of the woman’s absurdity is 
that she expects my daughter and her husband to live 
with her when they are married—to live, George, in that 
huge, moldy old Symmes mansion with an iron stag at 
bay in the shrubbery. Jhat,’’ concluded Mrs. Broder- 
ick, ‘‘brought us to the breaking point, for I have 
arranged in my own mind—and you have in yours, 
George—that our only daughter and our only son-in-law 
shall live with us happily here.” 

““What’s the odds,” said Mr. Broderick courageously, 
“‘where our ‘onlys’ live, so long as they’re happily to- 
gether ?’”’ 

At this Mrs. Broderick’s patience snapped. Sinking 
into a deep chair she closed both eyes. ‘As a favor to 
me, my dear George, go down to the office at once,”’ said 
she in a suffering voice. ‘‘Oscar has been running his 
engine beneath this window for the last ten minutes. 
And while you are about it send Miss Floyd in to me. 
I discover upon the premature receipt of a Majolica 
bird bath from your second cousin Susan—the one with 
the eyebrows—that she has been left off the invitation list.”’ 

In short, Mrs. Broderick was stirred and to the depths. 
Miss Floyd, neatly checking off under Mrs. Broderick’s 
direction, upon a large, leather-bound rack headed ‘‘ Trous- 
seau”’ and subdivided into squares which mapped out the 
complete scheme of Ivy’s new life, as drawn to Mrs. Broder- 
ick’s scale, perceived, with her eyes on her work, just how 
unusually Mrs. Broderick was stirred. Rupert, after a glance 
at his mother’s face as it came to the luncheon table, decided 
that it would be the course of mere wisdom to suppress his 
arithmetic report for one additional day; Rupert’s simple 
motto was “safety first.’”” Even Ivy, coming into the secre- 
tary’s workroom later from a luncheon with Mrs. Symmes, 
fidgeted with Miss Floyd’s mandarin paper weight. Miss 
Floyd, a big church plan propped up on the desk before her, 
was checking off the pews from a list of names. 











UDDENLY Ivy dropped the paper weight with a dull 
little thud. ‘‘ Amby says,”’ remarked Ivy, “‘that the ideal 
life is to be a savage on the Solomon Islands.”’ 

Miss Floyd glanced up from her work. ‘‘ Why particularly 
the Solomon Islands?”’ she asked. 

“‘Amby says,” elucidated Ivy, “that if a man falls in love 
with a girl there he just knocks her down and drags her home 
by the hair, and there is no fuss, and everyone is satisfied 
particularly the girl. And there are very strict laws control- 
ling mothers and mothers-in-law in the Solomon Islands. 
Amby says that personally civilization chokes him. Every 
time he goes home Mrs. Symmes—who is simply sweet and 
means only to be kind—springs some new twist on him. And 
every time he comes here mother consults him as to the kind 
of monogram he fancies for bath towels. Amby says that 
personally all he asks for in a bath towel is size.” 

Miss Floyd polished her eyeglasses thoughtfully. Ivy 
fidgeted about the room and presently came to a pause just 
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Could you even wear—just what she tells you to wear? For 
me?’’ he ended breathlessly. 

“Oh, but Amby!”’ said Ivy, wide-eyed. 

“It’s a crisis, dear—it’s the show-down,” explained the 
tall young man earnestly. ‘‘We’re approaching the point 
where the irresistible force meets the immovable object —and 
there’s going to be a smash. Can you stick it—for me? 
Think! It’s our whole future, Ivy. It’s whether we shall be 
able to belong to each other first and to somebody else after- 
ward. It’s whether we are going to live our own lives or 
someone else’s idea of what our lives ought to be. It’s our 
wonderful love, Ivy, and the right it has to live—untram- 
meled, unspoiled’’—the tense, young voice faltered for a 
moment and then went triumphantly on: ‘‘ We are going on 
strike to-night, Ivy, you and I. There’s going to be a smash, 
Can you face it—with me? Can you stand shoulder to 
shoulder? Can you—follow?” 

“Blindly,” said Ivy, closing both her eyes. ‘Oh, Amby— 
anything—anywhere—just so it’s together.” . 


A AN unusually early dinner it became evident that the 
Daltons were due at eight and were expected at eight- 
fifteen. Mr. Broderick, protesting that Jim Dalton wouldn't 
know whether he was being entertained in new pumps which 
pinched or in Romeo slippers which did not, managed, in the 
face of Mrs. Broderick’s marked disinterest, to get in his 
story of the traveling salesman who contracted the mumps. 
Immediately after dinner Miss Floyd disappeared. Rupert 
ran through the most expensively forbidden records he 
could find in the cabinet. Ivy, on the edge of her chair, 
watching her mother when she was not watching the 
doorway, presently became aware, with a sinking sensa- 
tion about her heart, that her mother was watching 
the clock. For once her mother was deaf alike to Mr. 
Broderick’s jokes and to Rupert’s open defiance. 

Mrs. Broderick’s face, beneath her high evening coif- 
fure, looked surprisingly stiff. Mrs. Broderick’s mauve 
brocade gown, which seemed rather splendid for the 
Daltons, swirled richly about her mauve brocade slip- 
pers. Mrs. Broderick herself, sitting motionless in her 
large chair, looked poised, prepared, ready to go off at 
the instant of pulling the trigger. 

The clock boomed a deep-toned seven-thirty as Miss 
Floyd appeared in the doorway. ‘“Ivy,’’ said Miss Floyd 
quietly, ‘I want you.” : 

Ivy, starting to her feet, glanced at her mother, but 
Mrs. Broderick’s eyes did not swerve from the placid face 
of the clock. 

During the half hour which followed, Mrs. Broderick 
did not seem to be alive to the fact that Mr. Broderick 
had slipped off his new pumps which pinched and, 
behind his newspaper, had lighted a second cigar. But 
with the stroke of eight Mrs. Broderick rose to her feet. 
She was standing rigidly beside her chair when the sound 
of a car rushing up the driveway reached Mr. Broderick 
behind his newspaper. ‘‘ Hullo,’ 
wildly about with both feet. 
to break his record. By Jove, he’s early!” 

“Tt isn’t Jim Dalton,” said Mrs. Broderick through 
stiff lips. ‘‘It isn’t anyone you expect. It is ——”’ 


said he, searching 
“Jim Dalton must be out 


R. BRODERICK, still searching with one foot, 

glanced up at his wife in amazement, for Mrs. 
Broderick’s voice had actually failed her. But Mr. Brod- 
erick, pursuing a wily pump to its lair behind the leg of 
the table, found, when he stood triumphantly erect at 
last, that his power of amazement was to be stretched 
still farther. For in the doorway, looking very tall in his 
evening clothes, and very clean-cut and determined, 
with his mother clinging to his arm, stood Leithe Hun- 
tington Ambrose Symmes. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Broderick,” said Amby in the little 
hush which followed, ‘you have been very kind to me. 
Please don’t think, from anything which I may be going 
to say—or do—that I shall ever lose sight of that fact. 
You have given me—willingly—the most wonderful gift 
that it is in your power to bestow. But, having given 
her to me, she’s mine. She must be, first of all ties, my 








“Can You Stick it—for Me? Think! It’s Our Whole Future, Ivy” 
always, Miss Floyd’s deep and unfaltering devotion to her- 
self, she nodded. ‘It’s a crisis, isn’t it?’’ said Ivy slowly ina 
choked little voice. ‘‘I wondered if you’d realize—I hoped 
you would. That’s—that’s the reason I told you.” 


O IVY, stationed on outpost duty just beyond the bend 

in the corridor, beneath the print of the ‘‘ Mourning Vic- 
tory,’’ it seemed as if the rise and fall of earnest voices within 
the secretary’s workroom must at any moment become audi- 
ble to Mrs. Broderick, a number of yards of corridor and 
several closed doors away. If her mother should suddenly 
open her door and sweep down the corridor, what could she 
do? thought Ivy; what should she say? She thought of all the 
people whose hair had turned white in a single moment, and 
a cold little shudder passed up and down her backbone. 
What if Amby, when he came out of the workroom door, 
should find her Titian no longer, but turned? To Ivy, very 
much in love, very much in awe of her mother, tensely on 
guard, the chair under the ‘‘ Mourning Victory”’ seemed sud- 
denly a lonely, unsympathetic, spineless sort of chair. A 
large and uncomfortable lump appeared from nowhere in 
particular in her throat, and when a tall young man quietly 
opened and softly closed the workroom door behind him it 
was to receive into his arms a limp little bundle with its still- 
Titian head very much rumpled and its beautiful little face 
sodden with tears. 

“Oh, Amby!”’ sobbed Ivy into the tall young man’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Let’s—let’s emigrate! Let’s go off somewhere together 
in a steerage, and cook!” 

The tall young man rested his cheek contentedly upon the 
waves of still-Titian hair, and for a space there was silence in 
the upper corridor. Then Ivy raised her head from the young 
man’s shoulder and the young man immediately kissed her. 
“Could you manage,”’ he whispered tensely, ‘‘to live from 
now until, say, eight o’clock to-night without worrying? 
Could you do—just what Miss Floyd tells you to do? 


wife. As my wife, she is to be free to come and go, to 
live where, to be what, she pleases. She is not to be torn 
this way and that by reason of excess of kindness on your 
part, Mrs. Broderick, or on the part of my mother. She is 
not to be made unhappy because your kindnesses and the 
kindnesses of my mother run in such different directions that 
she can’t take them all in. 

“This afternoon you and I, Mrs. Broderick, came to the 
parting of the ways. You—dictated. You—issued an ulti- 
matum. You practically said that unless I came to your 
terms you would take Ivy away from me. That, Mrs. Brod- 
erick, is something which neither you, nor my mother, nor 
anyone else can do. For lvy—belongs to me. And the impos- 
sible situation which you have created, I am going to end 
to-night. Ivy and I are going from this house, within the next 
half hour, to Grace Church to be married. LFverything 1s 
arranged. Miss Floyd has helped us. The thing is going to 
be properly done, in a sufficiently dignified manner for the 
newspapers. And when we are married we are going to be 
husband and wife first—and your children afterward. Weare 
going to live in a new house which we shall build on Hill 
Avenue. But that is all very much in the future, for we are 
going around the world first. We leave,” said Amby, on 
the midnight train. And among other places,” ended Amby, 
with a little gleam in his eyes as they rested upon Mrs. 
Broderick, ‘‘ we shall stop off at the Solomon Islands.”’ 


N THE hush which fell upon the room Mr. Broderick sank 

limply down into his chair; Mrs. Symmes, clinging to 
Amby’s arm, began suddenly to cry; Rupert, aware of some- 
thing untoward, crept forward from the drawing-room and 
stared. But Mrs. Broderick, large, Titian, a shade less high- 
colored than usual, her eves unswervingly upon Amby, stood 
erect beside her chair. For a silent space she measured Amby 
with her cool gaze, and Amby, having waved his red flag, 
looked quietly back at the one person who, he expected, 
would not budge. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S FAMOUS STORY AS A PLAY 


The Carpet Committee of the Edgewood Dorcas Society—Left to Right: Nancy Wentworth, Mrs. Miller, the Widow 
Buzzell, Mrs. Baxter, Mrs. Burbank, Mrs. Sargent, Lobelia Brewster, Maria Sharp 
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The Famous Story Done Into a Little Play That Can be Given Anywhere 


The Story and Play Written by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


NoTE—“ The Old Peabody Pew” as a story was first published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, where it instantly made a success. It was subsequently published in book form 
and a second success awaited it. Last summer Kate Douglas Wiggin made a play of it and gave it at the old church at Buxton, Maine, where the scenes of the story are laid, and a third 


success was accorded it. 


author graciously extends to any church society permission to present it. 


Wing pews right and left and a pulpit platform connecting 
them furnish the stage. The wing pews must be kept vacant 
for the use of the players. The pulpit may be removed or set 
back close to the wall. The three pulpit chairs, with other 
plain wooden ones of old-fashioned style, furnish seats for 
the committee. The audience must be put in the right spirit 
and given a general knowledge of the story by hearing the 
following extracts from the book. The sexton rings the church 
bell three times, and then three again to preface the appear- 
ance of the reader. 


HE READER: Among the other hills of Edgewood, 
Tory Hill holds its own for peaceful beauty, and on its 
broad summit sits the white-painted meeting house. 

The old church has had a dignified past, dating from that 
day in 1761 when young Paul Coffin received his call to 
preach at a stipend of fifty pounds sterling a year. But that 
was over a hundred and fifty years ago and much has hap- 
pened since. The chastening hand of time has laid some- 
what heavily on the town as well as on the parish. When the 
sexton rings the bell nowadays, on a Sunday morning, it 
seems to have lost some of its old-time strength, something of 
its courage; but it still rings, and although the Davids and 
Solomons, the Matthews and Marks, of former congrega- 
tions have left few male descendants to perpetuate their 
labors, it will go on ringing as long as there is a Tabitha, a 
Dorcas, a Lois or a Eunice left in the community. 

This sentiment had been maintained for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but it was now especially strong in Edgewood, as the 
old Tory Hill Meeting House had been undergoing for several 
years more or less extensive repairs. 

Mrs. Jeremiah Burbank was the president of the local 
Dorcas Society, and under her progressive rule there had 
been a new chimney, a new furnace and a cabinet organ. The 
greatest struggle of all had been for the women toearn enough 
money to shingle the roof, which had persisted in leaking for 
nearly half a century in spite of all expert advice and sugges- 
tion from the male members of the parish. The leaks were 
finally stopped and the Dorcas sisters leaned back in their 
rocking-chairs, drawing deep breaths of satisfaction. This 
temporary suspension of responsibility continued until a 
visitor from a neighboring city was heard to remark that the 
Tory Hill Meeting House would be one of the best preserved 
churches in the state 7f only it were suitably carpeted. 


T THE next meeting the Dorcases wearily took out their 
lead pencils, and when they multiplied the surface of the 
floor by the price of carpet per yard, each Dorcas attaining a 
result entirely different from all the others, there was a shriek 
of dismay, for the product would have dismayed a Croesus! 
dime sped and efforts increased, but the Dorcases were at 
length obliged to content themselves with carpeting the pul- 
pit platform and steps, their own pews, the choir and the 
t 
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wo aisles, leaving the floor in the remaining pews, and the 
ishions for them, until some future year, unless certain pros- 
perous or energetic parishioners, yielding to the force of 
example, should carpet and cushion their own pews. 

How the women cut and contrived and matched that 
hardly bought ingrain carpet, in the short December after- 
noons that ensued after the purchase; so that, having failed 
to be ready for Thanksgiving, it could be finished for the 
Christmas festivities! 

And is it not possible that many a modest romance has 
begun and grown under the shadow of this old steeple? One 
quite unlike that of this author perhaps, but still a romance ? 

hat of Kate Douglas Wiggin is an imaginary one of the 
meeting and the parting of two undeclared lovers; the secret 


waiting of the woman, the hopeless struggle of the man and 
the glad reunion of the two in the house of the Lord where 
their friendship had blossomed into love. 
To be spoken: 
So run the opening chapters of the book. 
Now at the background will you take a look? 
There is the Peabody Pew—the right wing, Number Two 
(It’s all pure fiction, any pew would do!); 
And this the very church, or so we'll make believe; 
And now for you the romance we will weave 
Of brightly colored threads with those of gray, 
Ending, like all true love tales, in the nicest way. 
The Dorcas members are the real thing, though; 
When Duty calls they never answer ‘‘ No.” 
Listen! they’ll all be here in just a minute! 
You'll see the play and likewise you'll be in it! 
You are the congregation; do your share; 
We'll act as if you really were not there! 
Attention, please! The second bell you’ll hear, 
And straightway then the players will appear. 
|The sexton rings the church bell three times. 


ACY I 
CHARACTERS 


THE CARPET COMMITTEE of the Edgewood Dorcas Society: 


Mrs. BAXTER, the minister’s wife. 
‘Mrs. BuRBANK, president of the Dorcas Society. 
Mrs. MILLER, wife of Deacon Miller, the sexton. 
Mrs. SARGENT, a village historian. 
THE Wipow BuzZZELL, willing to take a second risk. 
Miss LoBELIA BREWSTER, who is no lover of men. 
Miss MARIA SHARP, quick of speech, sound of heart. 
Miss NANCY WENTWORTH, who has waited for her ro- 
mance ten years. 
Justin PEABopy, sole living claimant to the old Peabody pew. 
[One of the entrance doors of the church (both of course being be- 
hind the audience) opens audibly, and Mrs, JEKE BURBANK 





Nancy Wentworth and Her Cat ’Zekiel 


Now it is again published, this time as a play, with readings, in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and no doubt a fourth success awaits it, particularly as the 


—THE EDITors. 


comes bustling in, with LOBELIA BREWSTER well in the rear. 
The voices are loud, as in an empty church. 


Mrs. BuRBANK (halfway up the aisle, calls back): Shut the 
door after you, Lobelia! Deacon Miller’s made us a good 
fire; the church feels real comfortable, and we want to keep 
it so if we can, with the committee comin’ in every ten 
minutes, ; 

LOBELIA BREWSTER (coming in, and up the aisle): We're 
the first, as usual! Maria Sharp’s got the key, and promised 
to be here at two o'clock. I don’t know what we’d do if we 
couldn’t unlock the door with a hairpin. 

Mrs. BURBANK (ascending platform, where there are chairs 
and several heaps of carpeting on which work has evidently been 
done the previous day): I don’t know as it pays to be first, 
anywheres, Lobelia. 

LOBELIA (following her): I guess it does, Mrs. Burbank. 
Perhaps that’s the reason you're the Dorcas president. 

Mrs. BURBANK: I never could make out the reason, so 
perhaps that zs it! I’ve got to take off my hat; I can’t ever 
seem to do good sewing with it on. Can you? 

(Smooths her hair) 

LOBELIA (taking her hat off): Yes; I don’t mind. I could 
sew as well as some of the members if I took my head off! 

Mrs. BURBANK (laughing): You might say that of quilt- 
ing; but I guess we're all equal to carpet sewing, Lobelia. 
(They take off wraps and put on aprons. Mrs. BURBANK looks 
toward door) Here comes Mrs. Miller. (Calling down the 
aisle): Close the door quick, Sarah Ellen! 


[Mrs. MILLER bustles up the other aisle. 


Mrs. MILver: I thought I’d be first. You been here long, 
girls? 

LOBELIA (getting ready for work): Oh, no! Not more’na 
couple of hours. 

Mrs. MILLER (taking off wraps and putting on apron): 
You will have your joke, Lobelia! Mis’ Sargent is right behind 
me, just coming over the brow of the hill, and the minister’s 
wife’ll be here soon. 

LOBELIA: I declare, she’s too good to last : Mis’ Baxter is! 
I don’t know what the Lord was thinkin’ about when He 
sent us a minister that could preach, and a wife that would 
work! 

Mrs. MILLER (taking a position where her speech can be 
heard): And a perfect lady besides ! Yes: | consider we're 
fixed for time and eternity, if only the Baxters’ll stay. I’m 
so afraid he’ll get a better call that | always want to cover 
him up with a tablecloth whenever a stranger comes into 
meeting. 


[Constant business, to be worked out at rehearsal: 
wraps and hats and hanging them over pews; putting on 
aprons; taking out workbags ; and settling down to work, but 
not so soon as to make a long, monotonous scene of sewing. 


Taking off 


Mrs. BURBANK (who is now sewing): I feel just the same 
as you do about the Baxters. Of course, my being away fora 
few years, I lost track of some of the ministers. 

LOBELIA (sewing): Well, you didn’t miss much. Some of 
’em was good ministers, and some of ’em was good men, but 
hardly one of ’em was both. And that last one never even got 
‘round to being a human creeter! When he came to sociables 
and picnics, always lookin’ kind o’ like the potato blight, I 
used to think how complete he’d be if only he had a foldin’ 
pulpit under his coat-tails. They make foldin’ beds now- 
adays, an’ I s’pose they could make foldin’ pulpits if there 
was a call. 


[Enter Mrs. SARGENT. 
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Mrs. SARGENT (bustling up aisle quickly): Foldin’ pul- 
pits! (Slight pause while the interest of her entrance holds 
the audience) \Land sakes, | hope there won’t be! I’m no 
friend to foldin’ beds; but if they should invent a foldin’ 
pulpit, the world would be duller than ’tis now! 


[Enter MARIA SHARP by the aisle on the other side. 


Maria: What’s that about foldin’ pulpits? 
the Dorcas Society ain’t goin’ into that business! 
Mrs. BurRBANK: No danger! Did you shut the out- 

side door, Maria? 

Maria: Course I did. I met Mr. Baxter. He had a 
letter in his hand for Nancy Wentworth. If she stops to 
read it she won’t get her share done. 

Mrs. MILLER: She'll stay later, then; she always 
does. (With meaning, to the others): Say! The minister 
took her a letter yesterday, so that makes two, now, this 
week. Mis’ Buzzell’s brother in Berwick says she had 
considerable attention when she visited there last winter. 
[Mrs. SARGENT listens very ardently, and then goes to sewing.- 


I hope 


Maria (has been taking off her rubbers and unpinning the 
skirt of her dress during the last speech. She is now putting 
many pins into her mouth, and then sticking them into her 
waist): Well, she’d better get what attention she can in 
Berwick. There’s none to spare hereabouts; and what there 
is Jane Buzzell takes—when she can get it. I think widders 
are worse’n old maids that way. 

Mrs. SARGENT: There was plenty of attention for Nancy 
Wentworth once, for she was about the prettiest girl in 
Edgewood. She’s pretty now; but she has a sad look she 
never used to have ten years ago. She had no eyes for any- 
one but Justin Peabody then. 

LoBELIA: Humph! Men’s eyes don’t always face the same 
way as women’s. 

Mrs. MILLER (sewing, but speaking so as to get everybody's 
attention): Well, if Justin Peabody hadn’t gone away and 
stayed away I always thought that would have been a 
match. Nancy never let on a word to a soul, from first to 
last; but all the same, everybody could see that she was in 
love with Justin, and he with her, from the time they was 
tall enough to sing out 0’ the same hymn book. 

Mrs. SARGENT: Sh-sh! There she is now, coming in with 
the minister’s wife. 

ALL: Hush-sh-sh! 

(Mrs. BAXTER and NANCY WENTWORTH enter from another 
door than the one used last. 


ALL: How d’ye do, Nancy. Good afternoon, Mis’ Baxter. 
Nancy (brightly): How d’ye do, all! Sorry to be late, but 
I’ll make it up by sewing longer. 
[Maria begins sewing. She is seated on a corner of the platform. 


Mrs. BAXTER: So will I. My custard curdled, and I had 
to run over to Nancy’s and borrow another egg. (Ascending 
platform steps): Excuse my best dress, ladies. ‘The minister’s 
bringing company to supper. 

Mrs. BuRBANK: Don’t apologize! We're glad enough to 
see you, Mrs. Baxter, if you don’t take a stitch, 

[Mrs. BuRBANK shakes hands. 
and takes another. 

ALL: Yes, indeed! 

Mrs. BAXTER: Thank you. 

LoBetiA: And tell us how to make custard with one egg. 
I always want two; but my hens act as if they’d never heard 
o’ custard. 

[NANCY seats herself and lifts two lengths of carpet. 

Maria (standing suddenly, and speaking forcibly, with ges- 
ture): Sakes alive! Don’t take that strip, Nancy! (NANCY 
starts at MARIA’s sudden speech) Jane Buzzell sewed 
there last time, and the carpet’ll fall right to pieces in 
your hands! You know her! She said she was depend- 
ing on the tack hammer to finish her work. ' 

Nancy: Oh, well! Ithink I’llriskit. . . . Idon’t§ \ 
believe we’ve got more than an hour’s work, do you, 
Mrs. Burbank? 

Mrs. BuRBANK: I don’t thinkso. . . . Oh! Howl 
wish we’d had the money to buy enough carpet for the 
whole floor at once! Sometimes I think perhaps the 
Carpet Committee did wrong to set the example and carpet 
their own pews and leave the others bare. Just stand up, 
girls, and look at ’em. 


Gives Mrs. BAXTER her chair 


[All rise, holding work. Then, pointing in turn: 


Mrs. MILLER: There’s mine—pink and blue Brussels. 

Mrs. BURBANK: Mine’s striped stair carpeting; but I’m 
not ashamed. 

Mrs. SARGENT: 
and new. 

Maria: Mine’s a breadth of my parlor tapestry. 

LOBELIA: Look at mine! Red was all I had, and you could 
pick out my pew from the meeting-house common. The 
floor looks like Joseph’s coat ! 

Mrs. BAXTER (graciously): I mustn’t be proud if mine zs 
new and like the aisle strips, for the Dorcas Society gave 
it to me. 

Mrs. MILLER: Well, you deserve the best, Mis’ Baxter. 
(Patting Mrs. Baxter’s shoulder; all nod in agreement) 

NANcy (affectionately): So she does! I’m going to bring 
mine over and lay it after supper; it’s all made. Who’s going 
to tack down this piece? 
(They all sit) 

Mrs. MILLER: The deacon and Mr. Burbank and Lobe- 
lia’s father are coming in and try all the lamps to-night; so 
they said they’d tack down the platform carpet then. That’ll 
be a mercy! We wouldn’t have any trouble if we only had 
more men folks to help along. 

LOBELIA (standing to shake her skirt): Or else none at all! 
It’s havin’ so few that keeps us all stirred up. If there wa’n’t 
any anywheres, we’d have women deacons and carpenters 
and painters, and get along first rate, for somehow the sup- 
ply o’ women always holds out, same as it does with cater- 
pillars an’ grasshoppers. 

(All laugh) 

Maria: What’s the good, anyway, of our slaving our- 
selves to death to buy carpeting for all the pews when half of 

em are never set in? 


Mine is straw matting; but it’s nice 


[Somewhere during this conversation NANCY must touch some 
letters carried in her little workbag, as if she were thinking of 
them. The audience will note this. 


Mrs. SARGENT (shaking her head sadly and continuing): 
People don’t take church going so seriously as they used to. 

LOBELIA: Most of 'em take it so seriously they stay to 
home! 


[Mrs. BURBANK has risen and moved to borrow some thread. 
She stands, threading needle and waxing thread, and is in a 
position to speak eloquently, her last sentences being a good- 
natured imitation of a Dorcas Society meeting. 
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DON’T—By Louis B. Capron 


= HEN “Don’t” in tones assured I hear, | 
And know the speaker is sincere, 

Of course I never have and won't. 

No more would you. E 
So when, desirous of a kiss, lz 
I strive to steal that nectared bliss, 








Of course I do. 














And Molly sternly orders, “Don’t!” = 
( 


Mrs. BurBANK (to MARIA): Don’t lose heart, Maria. 
You know you'd be the last to let the floor go uncarpeted, or 
have the church closed. (Speaking to the committee): We've 
said dozens of times to one another that we would stand by 
this old meeting house and keep it from rack and ruin. It 
was handed down to us a hundred and fifty years ago as a 
precious heritage, and we’re going to hand it down to the 
children, in our turn, sweet and clean, and good and sound. 
(With a smile and quick change of manner): All in favor, 
manifest it by the usual sign. Contrary minded? Itisa vote! 


[All the women’s right hands are raised, and laughter and 
applause follow. Mrs. BURBANK stts. 


Nancy: Good, Mrs. Burbank! 

Mrs. SARGENT (rising as at a meeting): There never are 
any contrary minded when Mis’ Burbank’s in the chair. 
We can’t work too hard for our dear old church! 

Mrs. BAXTER (rising): And, being the House of God, we 
are going to take as good care of it, at least, as we take of our 
own house, and have as much pride in it. 

(Sits) 

MARIA (wiping her eyes): I know! I’d work my fingers to 
the bone—only I do get discouraged. . . . Nancy, let’s 
sing something. That’d make the sewing go faster. 

NANcy: Shall we sing ‘“Siloam”’? 


[A second’s pause of quiet sewing, to change the mood, then 
NANCY starts the hymn. The women sing very softly, with- 
out accompaniment. The hymn may be easily arranged for 
three voices. 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
How fair the lily grows; 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 


Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 
We seek Thy grace alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still Thine own. 


Mrs. MILLER (after the voices have died away, looking 
around the church): ‘Yhat’s a good hymn! Oh, if only we 
could have had the pews painted before we laid the carpet ! 

Mrs. BAxtTEer: I never noticed how scarred and dirty 
they were till we began to make improvements. 

Nancy: The hymn made me think of the story about the 
poor old woman and the lily. Do you remember? Someone 
gave her an Easter lily, and she set it in a glass pitcher on the 
kitchen table. After looking at it for a few minutes, she got 
up from her chair and washed the pitcher until the glass 
shone. Sitting down again, she glanced at the window. She 
had forgotten how dusty it was, and she took 
her cloth and burnished the panes. Then she 
scoured the table, then the floor, then blacked 









When Her Lover Came 


BY ELIZABETH HART 
ET me look with woman’s eyes 


His stature to discover; 
God hath made us prudent, wise. 
I shall know my lover. 


I shall know him by the way 
He hurries out to meet me. 

I have felt, for many a day, 
The kiss he brings to greet me. 


“Who is there?” I cannot see. 
Why are my eyes so blinded? 

“Oh, is this love, and is this he?” 
Of light am I reminded. 


I said I should be gay, so gay, 
And watch him drawing nearer. 

I thought of such a different way, 
But, oh, this is much dearer! 

















the stove before she sat down to her knitting. And 
of course the lily had done it all—just showing by @ 29 
its whiteness how grimy everything else was. 

Mrs. BAxtTerR: That's as true as the gospel, Nancy! And 
I can see how one thing has led to another in malzing the 
church comfortable. But my husband says that two coats of 
paint on the pews would cost more than we can afford. 

Maria (standing suddenly on the steps of the pulpit plat- 
form): See here! How about cleaning ’em? I don’t believe 
they’ve had a good hard washing since the Flood. 

LoBELIA: What, Maria? You don’t mean the Dorcas to 
scrub them? 

NANCY: We’ve done everything else—why shouldn’t we 
scrub? There’s nothing against it in the Orthodox creed, is 
there, Mrs. Baxter? 

Mrs. BAXTER (smiling): Why, no. Hezekiah himself 
‘cleaned the temple,’’ so the Bible says, you know. 

Mrs. SARGENT (triumphantly): So he did! 

LOBELIA (poking her neighbor): | guess if there was any 
real scrubbin’, Mrs. Hezekiah done it ! 

(General laughter and nods of approval) 






















Mrs. BurBANK: I declare, girls, we could do it! Or, at 
any rate, we could wipe off the worst of ’em. I saw Deacon 
Miller had two pots o’ water on the stove, and plenty 
of cloths, ready to wash the lamp chimneys to-night. We 
could use ’em all, and then get some more ready for the 
men folks. 

Mrs. SARGENT: I wish Jane Buzzell would come. She 
ain’t much on fine sewing, but she’s certainly an elegant 
scrubber. 


[The Wipow BuzzELv slams the outside door and comes up 
the aisle, speaking in a loud and genital voice. 


Mrs. BuzzEL__: Well, here Iam! Who’s talkin’ about 
my bein’ an elegant scrubber? 

Cuorus: All of us. 

Mrs. BuzzeELu: I bet that compliment had an under 
side to it. Didn’t the sexton scrub the platform? 

Nancy: Yes. But we’re going to wipe down the paint 
on some o’ the worst pews. 

Mrs. Buzze.__: Well, why don’t you? And why don’t you 
scrub the steeple! The weather vane looks kind o’ dusty too. 
But I don’t care! I’d rather scrub than sew, any day. 

LoBELIA: We thought so, Jane, by your coming at three, 
when the meeting was at two! 

Mrs. BuzzELL: Mebbe you won’t be so free with your 
talk, Lobelia, when you hear I stayed to home frying dough- 
nuts to bring over here to kind o’ hearten us up. . . . How 
you gettin’ on? . 

Mrs. BuRBANK: We've about finished sewing, Jane. 

Mrs. BuzzeE.u: I’m glad of that! 

(General laughter ) 

Mrs. MILLER (to Mrs. BURBANK): Then suppose you take 
my piece, Elvira, and let me go and get the water. 

LoBELIA: I’m through. I'll go too. If we got to scrub let’s 
begin before dark, though I guess we could see the dirt fast 
enough any time o’ night! 

Marta: I brought along some cloths and towels for the 
men folks, and left ’em in the back o’ the church. They'll 
come in good. 


[MARIA leaves platform after Mrs. MILLER and LOBELIA, 
Mrs. BuzzeE turns in the aisle and joins them. They go 
down the aisle and disappear to the place where the stove pre- 
sumably is. This leaves Mrs. BURBANK, Mrs. BAXTER, 
Mrs. SARGENT and NANcy on the platform, first finishing 
their pieces of work, and then clearing up. This gives oppor- 
tunity for quiet conversation about former times and the old 
Peabody pew. 


Nancy (has folded her work, starts to go down to the Peabody 
pew): There is nobody here to clean the right-wing pews, so 
I will take those. 

Mrs. BAXTER: You’re not making a wise choice, Nancy. 
The infant class sits there, you know. Families don’t seem to 
occupy those pews nowadays, Mrs. Burbank. 

Mrs. SARGENT: I can remember when every seat in the 
whole church was filled. The one in front was always called 
the ‘‘deef pew,’”’ and all the folks that was hard o’ hearin’ 
used to set there. 

Mrs. BAxtTER: The front wing pew hasn’t been occupied 
since I came here. 

Mrs. SARGENT: No; Squire Bean’s folks moved to Port- 
land. The one back o’ that is the old Peabody pew—where 
you're standing, Nancy, ain’t it? 

NANCY (turning her face away): I believe so; it’s so long 
ago I can hardly remember. 

Mrs. SARGENT: I know ’tis—because the aisle runs right 
up, facin’ it. I can see old Deacon Peabody settin’ in this 
end, same as if twas yesterday. 

Mrs. BURBANK (standing and folding carpet): He had died 
before Jere and I came back to live. In my time Justin Pea- 
body sat in the end. Esther, the pretty sister, sat next, and 
up in the corner Mrs. Peabody, in her handsome crépe shawl. 
You used to sit with them sometimes, Nancy. You and 
Esther were great friends. 

Nancy: Yes, we were. (Lifting the old cushion): Oh! 
What’s the use of scrubbing and carpeting when there are 
only six hassocks and twenty cushions in the whole church! 
1 must mend this. 

LOBELIA (coming up aisle with pail and cloth, and going to 
front of left wing): 1 shouldn’t trouble myself to darn other 
folks’ cushions 

MARIA (joining her, and beginning to wipe paint): 1 don’t 
know why! I’m going to mend my Aunt Achsa’s cushion, 
though we haven’t spoken together for twenty years. Hers 
is the next pew to mine, and I’m going to have my part of 
the church look decent, even if she is too stingy to touch her 
own pew. Besides there aren’t any Peabodys left to do their 
own darning, and Nancy was friends with Esther. 

Nancy: Yes; it’s nothing more than right—considering 
Esther. 

[Mrs. BuzzeE._i has come up the aisle with a basket of dough- 
nuts in one hand and « pail in the other. 


Mrs. Buzze__: Though he don’t belong to the scrubbin’ 
sex, there zs one Peabody alive, as you know, if you stop to 
think, Maria; for Justin’s alive, and livin’ out West some- 
wheres. At least, he’s as much alive as ever he was: he was 
as good as dead when he was twenty-one—but his mother 
was always too soft-hearted to bury him. (NANCY shows 
distress at the description of her former lover. A second’s 
pause) Have a doughnut, girls? This is the contribution 
basket. IJt’ll be kind o’ pleasant to take something out of it 
once in awhile instead of puttin’ zm all the time. 

(She passes doughnuts ) 

Mrs. BurBANK: I know Justin Peabody’s alive and 
doing business in Detroit, for I got his address ten days 
ago, and wrote asking him if he’d like to give something 
toward repairing the old church. 

Mrs. MILLER: Hasn’t he answered? 


[NANCY tries to hide her interest in Mrs. BURBANK’S reply. 
Then, while the others talk, she takes the Bible from the Pea- 
body pew rack, also the letter from her belt or her pocket, opens 
the envelope, and quickly copies the quotations from a certain 
gospel referred to later. 


Mrs. BurBANK: Not yet. Folks don’t hurry about 
answering when you’ve asked ’em for a contribution. I wrote 
to George Wickham—he’s the mayor of Wells, Montana. 
What do you think he sent me? (Suspense) Fifty cents. (All 
show amusement or amazement) When I wrote him a receipt 
I felt like saying what Aunt Polly did when the neighbors 
gave her a little piece of beef: ‘‘ Ever so much obleeged—but 
don’t forget me when you come to kill the pig.” 

(Laughter ) 

Mrs. SARGENT (calling to Mrs. BAXTER, who is moving 
toward one of the pew rails in the right wing): Don’t touch 
James Bruce’s pew, Mis’ Baxter! He’sturned Second Advent. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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By Ihomas Mott Osborne 


FORMER WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON 


In Collaboration With Frank Marshall White 


N THE various attempts made from time to time to find 

‘some reasonably efficacious system of prison manage- 

ment we find almost everything taken into account 
except the one really important thing: the condition—men- 
tal, moral and physical—of the men who return from the 

rison to society. Under the old system of prison discipline a 
man left the institution crippled in body, broken in mind, 
calloused in soul. What folly for society to allow such a 
system to continue! The merest common sense would dic- 
tate a change. 

Under the new system of self-government and responsi- 
bility now in force at Auburn and Sing Sing prisons in New 
York State, there is no radical change in the man—he only 
applies his energies to constructive instead of destructive 
work; but they are the same energies. “The remaking of 
men,” it has been called, but in truth it is only the education 
and development of men. The aim is not to produce a revolu- 
tion but an evolution; a growth of something already there. 
We do not teach that the man is fundamentally bad; that he 
must discard all his old loyalty and courage and skill; but 
that these good qualities can be utilized to far better 
advantage. We want him to remain loyal to his friends, but 
to choose his friends wisely. We like to see him brave—but 
brave in a good cause, not in a bad one. We desire him to 
use his skill for the benefit, not to the detriment, of mankind. 
But the proof of any system lies in its results. 

To show that men have gained aspiration from the Mutual 
Welfare League, the prisoners’ own organization through 
which the new system works, let Mr. White take four typical 
cases, and trace briefly from my own 
records their careers and characters: 
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after him, and, striking his 
head on the basement 
stonework, was rendered 
unconscious. 


ARRY saw him, and, 
seeing that the police- 
man had a diamond ring 
on his finger, calmly went 
back, took it, broke into the 
tenement to which the rear 
door of the broken stairway 
led, scaxnpered through the 
building, and out the front 
door into the street. He 
had gone several blocks 
when he saw that his wrist 
was bleeding, and he went 
toa hospital. After a phy- 
sician had bandaged the 
wound, Harry, flush with 
money, drew out the roll of 
bills that was his share of 
the burglary of the Greek 
bank, and tossed the doctor 
a fifty-dollar bill. This was 
his undoing, for the 
hospital doctor 
telephoned to the 











Take Harry Bolasky, one of the 
most skillful, incorrigible and famous 
pickpockets of his day. He says that 
he began to pick pockets at school 
at so early an age that he does not 
remember exactly when. But when 
he was twelve years of age he was 
caught for the first time, arrested, 
and sent to the House of Refuge on 
Randall’s Island. Here he found 
older pickpockets than he; they 
recognized his talent, and during 
recreation hours they taught him 
what he hadn’t as yet learned. So 
quick was he at learning what he 
was taught that, when he was pa- 
roled at the end of a year and eight 
months, a place was waiting for him 
with a professional ‘‘Fagin”’ (as the 
police call the men who teach chil- 
dren to steal) who had a class of 
boys on the East Side in New York | 
City. A condition of leaving the 
House of Refuge is that an inmate 
must be paroled to his parents or 
guardian. This is arranged by the 
“Fagin,’’ who sends to the institu- 
tion what is called a ‘‘phony mother’ to claim him—a 
woman who goes regularly to Randall’s Island on behalf of 
the Fagins, pretending to be the mother of different boys 
going out on parole. 





\ HEN Harry arrived penniless at the boat landing in 
/V New York City, having to walk five or six miles to the 
house of the ‘‘lagin’’ to whom he was consigned, he beat a 
bakery out of the price of food by eating it and bolting past 
the cashier. Then, to get some ready cash, he picked the 
pocket of a housewife in front of a grocery store. He went to 
work for the ‘“‘ Fagin’’ the next day. He dressed Harry in knee 
pants that made him look like a nice little boy. All boy pick- 
pockets wear short pants, even when they get to be seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, and even older, because the more 
childlike they appear the less suspicion they arouse in a 
crowd. Harry wore knee pants even when he was twenty-one. 

Asa ‘‘Fagin” gives only spending money to the boys who 
pick pockets for him in the streets, boys soon leave him, 
go in for themselves and become ‘‘regular’’ thieves. This is 
what Harry did, and he averaged fifty dollars a week for two 
or three years. He never was caught, but becoming too well 
known to the New York police he and his three pals went to 
Buffalo and Detroit and operated in the department stores 
there. The plan was for two of them to get positions as cash 
boys. These would pick the pockets of the store’s customers 
and turn the loot over to the other two, who came in for it at 
regular intervals. 

Returning to New York after their westward tour, the 
quartet were just in time to take advantage of the opening 
of the Hudson tubes that immediately became a popular 
method of travel between New York and New Jersey. Then 
they spent the summer at Coney Island. At the close of the 
Coney Island season Harry and his pals worked the New 
York subways. Harry soon became known as the 
“Subway Terror,” by reason of his wonderful skill 
and of his unequaled luck in not getting caught. 
He would sometimes actually be seen picking 
a man’s pocket or a woman’s handbag, but his 
booty always vanished seemingly into thin air 
when the police caught him. This magic he ac- 
complished by a sleight-of-hand of his own inven- 
tion, plus instantaneous team play on the part of 
his pals, who were right behind him. 





NE evening the boy met three other boys in 
’ his own line, who were looking for a fourth to 
assist them in the robbery of the safe of a Greek 
banker on the East Side, New York. They got 
the money and divided it, but just as they were 
faving they were interrupted by the police. 
larry, with a policeman at his heels, scuttled 
through the rear door of the bank, climbed a fence 
and ran for the basement stairs of a back tene- 
ment house. The first step broke as he landed on 
itand he went through the stairway, tearing his | 
Wrist on a nail as he fell. ‘The policeman, close be- 
ind, tumbled through the broken stairway right 
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A Mutual Welfare League Trial in Sing Sing 
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At eleven he was an incor- 
rigible thief. He would rob 
grocery stores, fruit stands, 
break into stabies, and fi- 
nally broke into a house— 
and was caught. He was 
committed toa boys’ home. 

While Mike was in the 
home he went with older 
boys, who told him how to 
do it and not get caught, 
and when Mike got out, at 
fifteen, he decided to try it. 
He joined a gang of youth- 
ful loft burglars in New 
York. 

This meant that one of 
their number would hide 
himself in a warehouse con- 
taining merchandise that 
might be easily moved, re- 
main in hiding until the 
place was closed at night, 
and then pass out the goods 
to his fellows. 

Silk was most sought by 
the loft burglars, by reason 
of its value in proportion to 
bulk. A bolt of silk would 
be worth anywhere from 
$1000 to $1500, and eight 
or ten men might carry un- 
der their arms thousands 
of dollars in value of the 
fabric. 


+.’ from robbing 
lofts Mike graduated 
to New York flats, and for 





















police to look out for a seventeen-year-old 
boy with a bandaged wrist. They did look 
out, caught him, and Harry went to prison. 

His record in jail was a perfect one, and when 
he got out he hurried back to New York and started 
once more upon the pockets of his fellow men. For a 
year and a half he picked pockets, thieved and bur- 
glarized. ‘Then one day, Harry, in knee breeches, was 
sitting next to a man in a Coney Island train coming 
from the shore late at night, and he transferred the 
pocketbook from its owner’s pocket to his own, and 
immediately passed it to an accomplice in the seat 
behind him, who disappeared with it. The victim dis- 
covered his loss, and caused the arrest of the seeming 
small boy beside him. A search of Harry failed, of course, to 
find the missing pocketbook, but it did discover one of the 
owner’s cards that by perverse fate had fallen out of it while 
in the youth’s pocket, and remained there. That landed him 
in Auburn Prison, where he became one of the original 
members of the first Mutual Welfare League. 


T WAS not long before he became a wonderfully useful 

member of the League. Before he left prison he was asked 
if he were going ‘‘on the square” when he got out. He said he 
certainly was. When he got out he went to work at twelve 
dollars a week at honest labor, although he was offered much 
more to go back to his previous tricks. But he stuck! Then 
he came one day and proposed to adopt the warden as his 
employer. He did. Harry has now been ‘‘on the level” for 
two years, and he is so keenly useful that it would‘be really 
difficult to get along without his services. 

So much for Harry. 

Now for another friend, whom we shall call Michael 
Tiernan: Mike was a skillful burglar, if ever there was one. 
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The Sing Sing Band is Named for “Tom Brown” Osborne 






eight months he and a pal 
committed at least five 
“daylight robberies” a 
week in apartments. 
“Tt is funny where we would find money and 
a valuables,’’ Mike once said. ‘‘We would find 
money pinned under the seats of chairs and 
fastened to the backs of mirrors, or under the 
edges of carpets and beneath mantel ornaments. I once 
gave up a flat as barren, and then found a hundred and fif- 
teen dollars under a clock. I have found money in stoves, in 
ice boxes, in shoes, inside the bands of hats, behind pictures 
on walls, between dishes in closets. Once I discovered a roll 
of bills under the sugar in a sugar bowl.” 

Mike kept this up for years without an arrest. He was 
well known to the police, suspected, but so clever that they 
could never prove anything on him. Then he be- 
came what might be termed a “journeyman 
burglar.’”’ He would visit a city, put up at one of 
the best hotels as a prosperous man of business, and 
make afternoon calls on leading families while they 
were absent from home. 

“It was easy enough to get into the average 
house,’ he said. “If it wasn’t practicable to jimmy 
the front door, the servants would always have the 
back door open, and it didn’t require a great deal of 
finesse to slip in there without being seen. Once 
upstairs, I could take my time in the selection of 
souvenirs of my visit, for the servants seldom came up.” 

Mike soon became known all through the country as 
one of the most successful of burglars. He visited all 
the principal American cities, and always “ got away with 
the goods” without arrest. He was generally regarded 
as the most skillful traveling thief in the country. 


INALLY he was caught, of course, and he got a ten- 
year sentence in prison, Here he was discovered in 


Qs his cell working on an invention. He was one of the first 


to join the Mutual Welfare League; in fact, he served on 

the subcommittee that formulated its by-laws, and was 
the author of the name which the League now bears. He be- 
came an exemplary prisoner. What struck one forcibly in 
this man’s relations to his fellow prisoners was his unselfish 
devotion to the common interest. If there was any hard 
work to be done, Mike was always foremost in volunteering. 
On holidays, when the other men would be enjoying them- 
selves, he would toil all day at unobtrusive, necessary jobs. 

Now he is out of prison and at work onan honest job. He 
has become a quiet, unassuming fellow, working hard at his 
job and still interested in his invention, which he hopes some 
day to see put into practical operation. He could earn much 
more money at burglary, but he sticks to his present job, 
making really a meager wage. Not long ago Mike came to 
see his warden at the latter’s hotel in New York. 

‘“You know, Mr. Osborne,”’ he said, ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose that 
| can ever get over it, but | never feel quite at ease with 
these outside people. There always seems to be some barrier 
between me and them. They don’t quite understand.” 

‘Well, but how about me, Mike?’’ he was asked. 

**Oh, you're one of us,”’ he replied. 

‘It was a great compliment, and appreciated, 


but what it showed most forcibly is the difficulty 


of reaching the underworld,” says Mr. Osborne 
‘*We must reach it, but how tlow are we to re- 
form Our criminal ind sem! criminal population ? 
You Mwy se nd YOUI SSLOTL! S ( won 

be listened to, [ol the underwol a 0eS Ot wa 

to be reformed You may send your clergy, 
but the underworld takes but little stock in ou 


here is only one effective way to in 
fluence the s through the 
prisoners.”’ 


1 
religion, 
' 


l that 


underworld, an 


} AMES MORAN, as we shall name him, was 
what the police of his home town, Kansas City, 

called a “‘terror.’’ He was allowed by his parents 

to roam around the streets, with the result that 
before he was nine years old he had been in jail 
three times. At twelve he was in the reform 

;| school. Here he remained for eighteen months. 
Moran said there were boys in this reform school 
le who were not more than six years old. But these 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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What it Costs Other Folks to Keep a Car 


Our $440 Car 


HE cost of our car was $440, plus 

the freight, $16.50—$456.50, to 

be exact. The house we rented 
didn’t have a garage, and it seemed 
foolish to spend the money required to 
keep the car ina public garage, so Jim 
had obtained permission to store it in 
the unused barn of the home that 
backed up to ours. For this we paid $3 
a month, or $36 a year. 

The car did not have a self-starter, 
-4and after I had tried half a dozen dif- 
ferent times during the first two weeks to crank it and simply 
couldn’t, we went into another executive session over install- 
ing an electric starter and the lights that go with it. 

Then the matter of blowing up a tire by hand on the road 
came up, and we decided that demountable rims were 
equally necessary if I was to have any use of the car with the 
children while Jim was at work. To make a long story short, 
we did both—put in a self-starter and electric lights for $90, 
and added demountable rims for $20. 

A good mechanical horn for $6 was the next thing, and the 
only other things we’ve bought for the car since we’ve owned 
it are certain extra tools Jim wanted, for $2, a jack for $1, 
and something in the way of a new part having to do with 
the transmission, that cost, including its putting in at the 
agency, $12.40. I don’t count robes, because we had two 
plain steamer blankets given us when we were married, that 
we'd never happened to have any real use for before. 

Our speedometer shows that we’ve run our car this year 
6940 miles, but I'll say an even 7000 miles, for the speedom- 
eter went bad with us on the road one Sunday morning and 
Jim didn’t fix it until he got back to the house that night. 











IM built a little dog-house sort of thing in the back yard, 
and in that he stored gasoline, buying it by the barrel at 
an average cost, over the year, of 20 cents a gallon. We aver- 
age 18 miles to the gallon, day in and day out, or 388 
gallons—it does seem a lot—during the year. The cost 
of this has been $77.60. We used twenty-nine gallons 


eighteen months instead of six, and would be accordingly 
much fairer; but as this little article is all ‘“facts’”’ they’d 
best all be stated. 

To sum up: the car cost us $720. To own and operate it 
has cost us, without depreciation figured in, $254.94. (Iam 
charging one-half the year’s insurance, $37.50.) Monthly 
cost, $42.49. And we think it’s been worth it. 


Our $785 Car 


FE PAID $785 for our five-passenger touring car, and 

what I am writing about its cost to us is on a six 
months’ basis. We have run it a few over 5000 miles, but 
let’s say that for purposes of easy computation. The spare 
tire purchased originally cost us (it’s a 32-by-314-inch) 
$17.60. Last week I bought another tire for $14.70. Three 
extra tubes have cost me $2.70 each. 

When we built our house, two years ago, we also built a 
garage, at an added cost of $1100; for, although we had no 
car then we saw ourselves as the owners of one in due time. 

As I have some small taste for mechanics I take all simple 
care of our car myself, save washing. This is done once a 
week at a public garage at a cost of $1 a week. When we had 
run about 3000 miles [I had the four cylinders cleaned at a 
cost of $2, and the valves ground at a further cost of $2.50 
When we had gone 4000 miles, about, I burned out the start- 
ing switch. This repair cost me $3.50 for the starting switch 
assembly and $1.50 for its installation by the garage 
mechanic. Three electric bulbs cost me $1.05, and a trouble 
light on a cord $1.50. That includes all the “repair’’ costs 
for the six months. I do not carry insurance but mean to. 

Gasoline has averaged me 24 cents a gallon, and I have 
continuously got eighteen miles to the gallon, so a little fig- 
uring will show a six months’ gasoline cost of $66.72. With a 
filled oil case I can go 90 miles on one quart of oil, which, at 
50 cents a gallon, shows an oil cost of, approximately, $7. 
Grease totals about $2. 

Taking all these expenditures, apart from the original cost 
of the car, and dividing their total ($154.17) by six obviously 


and twenty-five miles, and, storing the oil in quantity jp 
‘““‘my”’ garage, I get it for 50 cents a gallon. I have paid $3 
for six repairs to tube punctures and $3 for cleaning out the 
carbon. I used $4 worth of grease—or, rather, I bought it, and 
am still using the last can purchased during the first year; | 
paid $6.50 for a rubber-lined plush robe, and that’s all. 

We use our car “‘all the time,” as the mileage will indicate. 
My wife drives it rather more than I do, of course, and it’s 
really a member of the family. And here’s its first-year 
cost to us in totals: 


Garage, at $10 a month re eee ae . $120.00 
Washing by garage attendant weekly, at $.75 pope. oa 39.00 
(No estimate of storage on tour but above for entire year 
would probably cover) 
Repairs a eee ee eee te eer ee ee ey ee 6.00 
‘Tires = ee ae ; ; 100.00 
Tubes ; an : ; Ree tere 14.00 
oO i ae PAE oat pee io wer eee «RO 
Oil (say) . . YER ag Re ok ee ny Se a ee ee ee 9.00 
Robe. Ne ae et cea ee ge nie en ee : 6.50 
Grease ; ar et ee Ce ae ee ae Oey ee 4.00 
Insurance 80.00 
Year’s total. $512.87 
Monthly cost . $ 42.74 


The car was thus enjoyed by five folks at a cost of $8.53 
each a month. At the end of a year there was a depreciation 
of 40 per cent of the list price, but I’ll forget that. 


Our $1430 Car 


UR car cost, delivered to us, $1430. It is a six-cylinder, 

seven-passenger touring car, produced by a company of 
national reputation. We have had it just two years—1915 
model—and it has been run, at the time I write, 10,120 miles, 
In the two years the car has never failed us and we have had 
to install but two new “‘parts’’—the upper hose connection of 
the cooling system, which cost us fifty cents, and a newstorage 
battery, installed after eighteen months’ use of the original 
battery, at a cost of $24.70, the old battery being taken at the 
battery service station in part payment_for the new 
one. At the outset a spare tire was purchased for 
$22.50. Every one of the four original tires, of a 








of oil at 50 cents a gallon, bought in five-gallon cans 
and totaling $14.50 for the year. And about $3 worth 
of grease. 

At about six hundred miles one of our tires blew 
all to pieces, probably due to too much air pressure, 
and we've bought two extra tires at $14 each, or 
$28 for the two, and two extra tubes at $2.15 each, 
or $4.30 for both, during the year. That’s every cent 
the car has cost us (we don’t carry insurance, though 
we should), and if you’ll add all the items up you'll 
see they total $175.80 for the year, or $14.65 a month, 
exclusive of rims, electrical parts and tools. 

Jim says he probably could get about $300, or 
maybe no more than $275, for the car now, and so I 
ought to add the difference between what it cost us 
and that amount to the above total. ‘“‘ Depreciation,” 
he calls it. But I never heard of anybody figuring the 
depreciation on a piano, for instance, or on a piece of 
furniture, so I’m not going to notice it. Anyway, 
Jim’s not going to sell our car, for I won’t let him. 
It would be almost like selling Aunt Jane. 


Our $700 Car 


UR runabout of a very famous name cost us 

$690 at the factory. The freight to our town was 
a little less than $30, so let’s say the first cost was 
$720. Of course the necessary extra tire had to be 
purchased at once and it cost, then, $25. Beyond 
that tire and a heavier jack, at $2.10, and a heavy 
hammer, which cost 80 cents, and four extra light 
bulbs, totaling $1.10, I’ve not spent a cent for extras 
on ‘‘Susie,’”’ as we call the ‘“‘boat.”” You don’t even 
need a lap robe in a runabout! I mean real extras 
apart from tires. One of our rear tires—a part of the 
original equipment —was just about on its last legs at 
4000 miles, so, before it blew out and possibly ruined 
a perfectly good inner tube, I ‘‘junked”’ it, put on the 
spare and bought another spare—a ‘‘second,”’ so- 
called, of a famous make—for $19. 

In our county we’ve good roads but a lot of hills; in 
point of fact I doubt if we could go over three miles, 
save, as it happens, cityward, without hitting a hill 
that would compel us to drop back to second speed. 
In exactly six months we’ve run 4980 miles. We've 
averaged, my gasoline consumption tells me, close enough 
to fourteen miles a gallon to callit that. We've burned up, 
in the six months, 356 gallons of gas that has averaged us 24 
cents a gallon. That makes our gas cost $85.44. 

I believe our total mileage is higher than that of the aver- 
age “home-driven” car, but my wife tucked away.in the car 
the two children almost every dry day last summer and 
scooted here and there all over the county around us. Sat- 
urday and Sunday the car belonged to my wife and me, and 
we would take hundred-mile runs on an average of once a 
week. That will explain the heavy mileage. 





EING interested in such things, I’ve made, during our 

ownership of the car, three oil tests, and they’re perfectly 
satisfactory, as they show a fifty-mile mileage per quart; and 
as my oil costs me 15 cents a quart, it’s seen at once that our 
oil cost has been very close to $15. 

We keep the car in a public garage at a flat cost of $10 a 
month, which includes washing and delivering to us on call. 
The garage folks look after the grease cups and wherever 
grease, as distinct from oil, is concerned, and the added cost 
of what the garage people have done for me has been not 
over $1.50 a month for the six months. I’m not figuring in 
the occasional tips I give one or another of the garage boys 
now and then to keep them personally interested. My insur- 
ance costs me $75 a year. I’m thinking seriously of turning 
in the car now on the new four-passenger that the company 
has put out, and I’m told an allowance of $400 will be made 
me. Of course the depreciation figure is the difference 
between $720 and the $400, which is $320, but I dislike men- 
tioning it, for it whoops up the monthly expense the car has 
been to us, and I could secure just about as much a year 
hence. The depreciation then would be distributed over 
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gives an “‘answer”’ that represents what it has cost us each 
month to operate our car; not forgetting that many of 
these expenditures will not be required again for a much 
longer period, which, if taken into consideration, would 
obviously reduce somewhat the monthly cost. The latter is, 
disregarding this, $25.70. 

It would be improper to figure in depreciation, for the car, 
as we care for it, will “‘last’’ us three years, whereas if I sold 
it now I would stand a depreciation of at least 40 per cent, 
and in three years not more, I believe, than 60 per cent. 


Our $1020 Car 


OT far from our house the present owner of one of the 

town’s old homes ingeniously erected in his big, screened 
‘back yard,” around three sides of a cement square, twelve 
private ‘‘community garages,”’ all fitted with electric lights 
and water, which he offered to rent to car owners in the 
neighborhood at $10 a month. The erection of this com- 
munity garage was the last straw with us, so we bought our 
car fifteen months ago. We paid for it (it’s a six-cylinder, 
five-passenger touring car of a make known everywhere) 
$1055 in our town ($1020 list price). 

Let’s consider its first-year cost, during which we ran it 
8600 miles, including touring from our home, in a Middle 
Atlantic State, allover New England, lastsummer. Although 
one of the original tires ran 7580 miles, I bought during the 
year four new tires at $25 each. I also purchased four extra 
tubes at $3.50 each. My insurance cost me the first year $80. 

Let’s say I average sixteen miles to the gallon, for in sum- 
mer I can get seventeen out of the car and in cold weather 
not more than fifteen. Gas during the year has averaged me 
25 cents. Out of one quart of oil I can squeeze one hundred 





famous make, ran upward of 5000 miles and well over 
the first year of our ownership. 

The longest real touring we have ever done over 
roads averaging, as all roads do, from poor to splendid 
has been 500 miles at a stretch. This we have done 
three times in the two years, otherwise the use of the 
car has been what I may call, properly, city and sub- 
urban use. Judged by my knowledge of our friends’ 
use of their cars, I should say that ours is the average 
city use, with utility and family pleasure riding on 
Saturday and Sunday predominant. 

At the beginning of the second year we bought a 
set of satisfactory slip covers for $27. 


URING the first year of our ownership it was 

necessary to keep the car in a suburban public 
garage. The car was stored, washed every night, dis- 
tilled water was added to the battery solution every 
other Sunday morning, the tires were kept filled with 
air, and the car was delivered to us on demand, and 
called for at our house when it was not convenient to 
pick up a garage man on our way home, at an inclusive 
cost of $12 a month. (The rate is $15 now.) 

All special work on the car, the mending of shoes 
and tubes and their purchase, as well as the purchase 
of gasoline and oil and grease—except, of course, when 
the car was en tour—were done by and made through 
the garage, and an inclusive bill was rendered the 
first of each month. An examination of those bills, 
therefore, discloses at once just what it cost us to 
‘“‘own”’ our car for the first year, forgetting its origi- 
nal cost. The average was $40 a month. 

During the second year, now closing, we have kept 
our car in our own garage—having, a year ago, pur- 
chased a house possessing one. We do not, however, 
save the entire $12 a month we formerly paid the 
public garage, owing to the fact that we pay a man 
seventy-five cents each time, averaging five times a 
month, to wash the car. This year also we have been 
required to buy four new tires at $24.60 each, and three 
new tubes at $3.60 each. 

Throughout our experience with our car we have 
averaged fourteen miles to a gallon of gasoline and 
forty miles to a quart of oil. During the two years 
we have paid from 14 cents to 28 cents a gallon for 
gasoline, though our average of 22 cents is the more accurate. 
Our oil has averaged 50 cents a gallon; for, although we paid 
the garage 15 cents a quart for oil the first year, we are now 
buying it ona barrel contract, replenishing a ten-gallon tank, 
supplied us by the oil company, for forty cents a gallon. In 
the two years we have used 723 gallons of gasoline costing us 
$159.06, or $79.53 cents a year. During the two years, also, 
we have used 63 gallons of oil costing us $31.50, or $15.75 a 
year. Our insurance has averaged us $75 a year. 








T THE beginning of the second year we had the car revars 
nished and the wheels repainted at a cost of $32. Trifling 
repairs and readjustments made by the local agency’s me- 
chanical department have been made during the two years 
at an inclusive cost of $16.50, the largest single item of which 
was a front spring that cost $5, and $2.80 to install. 

We are now planning to turn in our ‘‘two-year-old”’ for a 
1917 model, the local agency assuring us of a fifty-per-cent 
allowance on the purchase price, or $715. So, in a word, we 
figure that it has cost us, over all, $50 a month on an average 
to operate our car for the two years. : 

But we feel we should add to this a proper division of the 
difference between what it cost us originally, or $1430, and 
what its book value is to-day, $715. That difference, obvl- 
ously, is $715, and one twenty-fourth of that is practically 
$29. This added to the $50 a month makes the total monthly 
cost of ownership and operation over the two years $79. 

That’s the cash side: the ‘‘dividend”’ the investment has 
paid us in health, in convenience, in broadening our social 
horizon, and in the common pleasure that we, as a family, 
have had, cannot be estimated, but it seems to us to be quite 
100 per cent. We hold our car worth to us, in other words, all 
that it costs us. 
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Bait is Bait 


, and You Can’t Catch Fish Without It 
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ty in| By Lucille Van Slyke 
it the F AUTHOR OF “HIS FAMOUS DEED,” “PEACHY,” ETC. 
t,and 
ar; | ILLUSTERALIONS 
y BY W. B. KING 
icate, ‘ 
d it’s ‘ 
-year wat 
120.00 
39.00 
6.00 q / with them. Even small Don has somebody to pal with—the sculptor So there was I, cut off by 
100.00 i woman’s kiddies—and that’s why I'll just die if Roxana doesn’t start Jand and sea with the ship 
14.00 : the minute you get this letter. I say Roxana, because I think it’s sinking!—at least I felt 
134.37 the chance of Roxana’s life. Jannie, dear, you’d be just as scared as I that wa 
9.00 f am; but Roxy won’t be afraid, for she can bring her violin, and she arr f ve 
6.50 can have half of my cabin and, directly the ‘‘ Whale” gets here, I do : think Roxana’s 
4.00 there’ll be plenty of clothes for us both; they do dress up every mother is quite the pret- 
80.00 night, but most of them merely have one or two evening dresses here. tiest middle-aged person 
— i So please, please, please start Roxana off at once! I’ve ever known. Her hair 
"et V—“Pop! Goes the Weasel!” ; — is almost white, but it’s 
; : But maybe Pauline and I didn’t have a time convincing very curly, and her deli- 
$8.53 T OUGHT to have been perfectly simple. Pauline and Roxana! We sneaked around the path in the early evening cately wrinkled skin is as 
lation Roxana and I put Julie Watrous on the train just as like culprits. We could hear her violin; a droll little tune fair as a kiddy’s. Her eyes 
; carefully and enthusiastically as we’d done it for her bubbled and danced from it. Roxana was evidently in a are as dark gray as Rox- 
twin. Certainly our dear old Bait was as spick and span as merry mood. She was playing ‘Pop! Goes the Weasel!’’ ana’s, but much sweeter. | 
| it was on the day that it first started on its travels. It was She has such a lot of fun with that tune; sometimes she never did understand how 
packed twice as carefully as usual, every immediate neces- makes it a limping tragedy of minor cadences, telling a fret- wonderful Roxana had been until I discovered how very 
inder, sity stowed in the * ‘Shark,” which could go along with Julie. ful, peevish little tale; but sometimes she makes it a rollick- helpless her sweet little mother is—even more so than my 
any of The ‘‘Whale”’ had had to go on two days ahead over a_ ing, wee comedy, sprightly, vivacious, bewitching. It was mother used to be. 
—"9a5 longer route. irresistibly funny that night. Those first days of Roxana’s holiday were more than 
miles, Julie was positive that Paradise couldn’t be any more We waited until the last whimsical note had leaped from strenuous. It took all my time to struggle with those dread- 
ve had wonderful than she was going to find her twin’s honeymoon _ the bow before we bobbed our heads over the window sill for ful chickens. The chart on the chicken-house door said there 
tion of camp in the Adirondacks. Good evening.” were only four hundred and eighty-seven of them, but it 
torage It wasn’t any ordinary camp, that place. We had ejacu- For a whole hour she announced that she couldn’t go, seemed to me that there were four million and eighty-seven 
riginal lated over a whole bookful of camera prints that our raptur- that she shouldn’t go, that she wouldn’t go—and, anyhow, of them. By their bedtime the first night I knew what those 
at the ous bride had sent us—prints that showed the buckboard _ if she did go she wouldn’t take her violin, because she would old Greek gods ought to have given Hercules for a real task— 
ie new that would meet Julie at the little backwoods station, prints be absolutely petrified by real musicians. Roxana’s chickens to take care of. 
ed for that showed the perilously steep road up which she would be “You sillies! How would it sound? First, Signor Terump- Roxy’s mother sat on the back porch all day, looking 
i OF a driven, ascending higher and higher until it reached the little ski would play a simple little ditty by Tschaikowsky, and _ perfectly adorable, her ineffectual little hands moving fussily 
ll over } chain of mountain lakes—such lovely pictures Judy sent of — then little Roxy would render the intricate ‘Pop! Goes the over a big pan full of late currants, her wrinkled finger- 
those mountain lakes!—beside which she would ride until Weasel.’”’ tips stained pink, and her dark eyes shining with excitement. 
e over evening. “Well, they’d like it,’’ asserted Pauline loyally. She chattered sweetly about Roxana; she confided apolo- 
lendid The photograph of the club lodge we thought the most Roxana shook her head. ‘ Besides, there’s no one totake  getically that she thought Roxy was, like most modern girls, 
2 done fascinating of all. It was perched high ona ledge of rock, like care of the chickens or do the early August preserving.” a trifle hard. She bravely tried to hide her little worries 
of the a Swiss chalet, while dotted here and there in the fifty acres about how they’d ever make both ends meet; but she never 
d sub- of woodland surrounding it were tiny log cabins which served AULINE and I went home in despair. But the next morn- did know how to tell me anything when I asked her where 
riends’ its guests in lieu of rooms. Judy had written: ing I dragged the Frawley boy to Roxana’s back door Roxy kept things or what time she did things. Perhaps I 
verage ‘ (after bribing him thither for an exorbitant sum), and gloated _ began to reflect her helplessness; perhaps it was the nervous 
ing on Our private quarters are almost half a mile from Luxury Lodge. Over his letter-perfect speech in which he craved the joyous strain of my unexpected task; perhaps it was my constant 
We can’t even see the Lodge from our windows; anyhow, we haven’t boon of caring for hens for a very modest stipend. Roxana dread that the currants wouldn’t “‘jell”” and the raspberries 
ught a any windows—just window openings cut out through the logs, with was visibly weakening. She listened frowningly when Pauline wouldn’t ‘‘jam’’; perhaps it was those awful hens; perhaps 
wooden shutters. It’s a fairly big cabin, our sleeping hammocks with appeared with a crafty offer of doing up the raspberries and _ it was just loneliness—but by the evening, when I scurried 
pag cet rag ets hung from the rafters, and crude bookshelves over Currants on shares. But it wasn’t until | promised to go to home in the twilight for fresh clothing, I was in a state of 
; he primitive window frames. In the farthest corner is the piano, . F + : .. : 
it was year the opposite end of the room is just a big fireplace, rough stones *eepevery night in Roxy ’sroom, so that her mother wouldn’t — utter despair. 
public with iron andirons. I get breakfast there All di: ty we stay by our- be timid, that our maddeningly conscientious friend capitu- 
ht, dis- selves in camping togs, each pursuing his own sweet will or his work, lated. UR old house looked uglier to me than ever. Father was 
| every but late afternoon finds us hurrying from all eighteen cabins to [even then she stole away minus the violin; but wasn’t it a 
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jient to 


Luxury Lodge. For dinner is a function, with the men,in their white 
flannels and the women in the darlingest evening clothes. Dinner is 
served at small tables on the porches, and oh, how hungry we are! 
And after dinner Hal and his aéronautic friends get at one end of the 


stroke of genius that made Pauline start it off by insured 
express on the next train! 


We drew our long breaths of relief toosoon, The next 





smoking his pipe on the iron bench in the side y 
I came out of the house with my overnight bags 
glumly and escorted me through the hedge. Father 
did hit it off worse than usual that night. 


rard when 
he rose 
and [I 


I thought that he 
clusive porch and confab by the hour: from the music room Thad Oliver, the ™orning Pauline’s littlest sister most inopportunely con- was cross with me for staying at Roxy’s, and I stalked along 
violinist—he and Edith Keightley are honeymooning too—and an ‘racte d scarlet fever, and the next evening the F rawle y boy gloomily. : ‘ 
f shoes adorable little Miss Smith, who is a wonderful pianist, and two Was arrested and jailed for speeding (for the tenth time) on Roxy’s mother was sitting at the window, the lamplight 
irchase singers, who have a cabin farther up the trail than ours, make — his clattery old motorcycle. shining on her one vanity, the big, carved, coral, Spanish 
>, when heavenly music. There’s a writer comb which was tucked 
hrough family, and a darling ugly lady proudly in her white curls. 
ed the sculptor, a pallid young chemist Father took his pipe out of 
P and —oh, I can’t tell you until we oe : ' 
se bills, at: teste what wink ef eas taacl his mouth and pointed toward 
f us to nating, do-something people there her. ‘“ Yon’s a bonnie woman, 
S Origi- are in this wonderful camp! he announced solemnly. 
“And four hundred and 
ve kept Now, didn’t that look per- eighty-seven hens, and thirty- 
O, pur- fectly simple? We didn’t two quarts of fruit to seal and 
ywever, doubt in the least, if Judy could take down cellar—I don’t see 
aid the go off all by herself and find a how Roxana stands it.” 
a man love affair, that Julie, with all a 


times a 
ve been 


this delectable population 
around, could simply count a 


I dare say the lassie works 


hard; but I dare say, too, she 


no makes so hard work of her 

id three sort of ‘‘one I love, two I love, job as you're doing.” 
three I love, I say ’’ down the “She couldn’t and live,” I 
ve have buttons of our smart pelo coat retorted tersely. ‘“‘How she 


ine and 
‘oO years 
llon for 


and choose which one of the 
colony she thought she wanted ! 
It was hot pte sticky and 


ever gets that four hours tor 
her music I don’t know. 
As he went through the 


curate. humid in Atterboro; we fanned to go up to the house with me 
we paid ourselves and thought how he patted my shoulder 
ire NOW heavenly it was that Julie was awkwardly. “I'll fetch 

yn tank, away. But then our troubles fruit down cellar for y 

ion, In began. said kindly. 

sting us First we got a frenzied tele- 

rs, also, gram begging us to berate 


315.75 a 


Judkins. Judkins is our stupid 





ACK in the shabby, horn - 


tj little sitting room, after o 
baggage master, and he had I } iodine tenn down the Bas 
“gone and done ‘it.’ ial Fl row cellar stairs, we found 
ir revar= The week-end trunk and the i A ine CEdden waitien, © 
Trifling traveling bag were safely in if i tinkling pitcher of ginger be 
y ’s me- their pl ices in Julie ’s dressing b | itm tate with a 
yo years room at the Lodge, but sian q H i ila 
»f which “Whale,” that all- import: int ; Rh To my 
wardrobe trunk, was missing ; 3 oe igs a a8 
1”’ fora eet ae ee 
per-cent ND on the heels of this, slowly trom his glass sex 
rord, we while we were still urging yon’s a cribhag 


average 





the delinquent to make hurried 
search for the trunk, came a 


‘mark } 
remarked 


Mrs Cjlidden srrilext . I 


n of the wailing special-delivery letter to haven't played in years; Roxy's 
130, and mein which Julie corroborated always too busy © LOO Cire 

e, obvi- ler twin’s ecstatic descriptions she murmured; “but l always 
ictically of the camp, but bewailed her was partial to it, 

monthly Own lonesome ness: I fanned myself; 1 loathe 
379. cribbage. “‘ Much too hot for 
1ent has They’re all so fascinating and so that sort of thing to-night,” | 
ir social clever that I’m frightfully afraid decided. 

family, of them. I’m so lonesome I could 


be quite 
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just expire! Judy and Hal are 
sutully sweet to me; I love them 
or being so; but I feel awfully 


fifth-w heelish when I stay around * Play the 


‘Weasel’ 





Again,” She Coaxed, 


“Weasels are Such Fun When You Know Them 
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How it Looked to Me Afte 


to New York 


By William H. Hamby 
y } 


AUTHOR OF “TOM HENRY OF WAHOO COUNTY,” ETC. 





| my first visit there) I spent the evening 
: | with Walter Martin, a successful architect. 
| Walter is from Branford—where we were 
| good friends until he left town—a quiet, 

purposeful chap with an iron will and a 

reserved smile, but a heart as warm and 

bright as sunlight on ripe wheat. He had 

not been back since he left, and he asked 
——____—_——) me many questions—questions which 
made me realize the changes that can take place in ten years. 
And yet the things he loved best were still there. 

“Is that patch of clover still growing beside the road 
down this side of the bridge ?”’ 

“Yes, that pasture is now white with clover, and it per- 
fumes the road for a mile.” 

He laughed, but his eyes were yearningly serious. ‘Ben 
Scott and I used to lie out there under that knotty old elm 
in the clover, and plan to turn the world upside down.”’ 

“‘Ben is city attorney now,” I remarked. 

“Ben’s got the right stuff in him. You know the Scotts 
lived in that old house on Eldon Street. They had wall paper 
with red flowers on it as big as dinner plates.” 

“The Scotts still live there,” I said. ‘‘ But they have 
built the old house over. Ben and his sister who went to 
college have taken things in hand. They have a bathroom; 
the walls are painted a restful shade; they have wicker fur- 
niture, and ——”’ 

Walter whistled. 
they ?’”’ 

“There has been an amazing change in the homes in 
ten years,” I informed him. ‘There is a girl in our town 
who is a decorator. She has done much to help along the 
natural growth of good taste.” 

He did not ask about the girl, and changed the subject 
quickly, so I guessed he knew. 


ped I asked Walter about some of the Branford boys 
and girls who had gone to New York—Mpyrtle Reese, 
and Tony Wells, and Ellen Crosby—a dozen perhaps. 

Twice he shook his head regretfully. ‘‘ Tony was getting 
a good start, but broke down—in a sanitarium somewhere.” 
Only of one did he say: ‘He is doing well.” 

I asked him to tell me more about himself. That he was 
an important man even in the great city, I knew. ‘That 
he had a big income, many thousands of dollars, I also 
knew. ‘But tell me,” I urged, ‘about the real you. 
What has it done for you—inside and out ?” 

He sat down again and grew very serious. “I love my 
work,” he said; “‘but the environment—the pressure under 
which a man works here It is an old story’’—he smiled 
that rare, warming smile—‘‘ you might learn to write in a 
boiler factory; but the boiler factory might do something 
to you, something you did not want done. The city is 
like a mustard plaster; it calls the blood all to the surface, 
all the sensation at the end of the nerves, and leaves you 
dry inside.” ' 

As we said good-by he gripped my hand and clung to it 
in his old way, and said something that I have been wanting 
to tell somebody here in Branford. 

I see her coming now. I knew she would not wait long 
after she heard I was back from New York before she 
came—presumably to ask what I saw new or attractive 
in house decorations, but really Well, although she 
never mentions him, she is always hoping to hear. 


|S parse she comes up on the porch I want to tell you a 
little about Arlee Sanders. [ got acquainted with her at 
the same time I did with Walter. It was ten years ago 
this month that I first saw them together. 

The girl’s father was a blacksmith. She was twenty then 
two years out of high school—with large, serious brown 
eyes and a sort of wistful aspiration in her face, an aspi- 
ration part ambition and part religion. Arlee was a very 
serious person for twenty, much more serious than she is 
now. She was a member of the Baptist church; taught in 
the Sunday school, played the organ for morning and eve- 
ning services, attended the Young People’s Union in the late 
afternoon, prayer meeting Wednesday night, missionary 
meeting Thursday night, and choir practice Friday night. 
There was no time and little place in Arlee’s life for frivoli- 
ties. Walter at that time was a carpenter—and a good one. 
He was studying architecture at night. 

[ knew that they were not engaged, for neither had that 
possessive air of the engaged couple. He never took her 











“Things can change in ten years, can’t 
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arm and steered her across the street as though she had no 
right to be run over if she wanted to be. And when their 
hands accidentally touched it was in a way that could 
always be explained as accidental. Then they quarreled. 
Neither ever said a word about it. Walter was doing some 
work for me, adding a sleeping porch. I saw the trouble in 
his face next morning, but he said nothing. A week later 
he went to Chicago; a year or two later to New York. He 
has never been back. 


OR a long time after he was gone it hurt me to see Arlee. 

There was such dumb suffering in her face. She won out 
by and by and has been for several years a busy woman—a 
decorator, a builder, a dealer in city property. ‘They say she 
has made a good deal of money—very likely more than 
people guess. 

She came up the steps bantering me about the wicked city, 
younger than she was ten years ago, much more enthusiastic 
and playful. 

““T saw Walter,’”’ I said as soon as she was seated. 

Her hands gripped the arms of the wicker chair and for 
a moment she was very still, and then: ‘‘ How is he?”’ 

I told her and asked abruptly: ‘‘ Arlee, what did you and 
he quarrel about ?”’ 

The surface tensity at least was broken. She tossed back 
her head and laughed mirthfully. ‘Over baptism.” 

“Baptism?’’—in astonishment. 
She nodded. ‘I was a Baptist—and a silly young prig. 
Ile was a Methodist—and I insisted he ought to join our 
church and be immersed; that sprinkling was not baptism, 
it was wrong. We quarreled about it, and—doesn’t it seem 
absurd ?—he left.””. The laugh was gone from her face, and 
in the moonlight I saw her shoulders rise with a long, tense 
breath. ‘‘I’m glad he has done well’’—her tone was tired. 

“‘T don’t believe there are any two young lovers in Bran- 
ford now who would quarrel over a church doctrine, do 
you?” I remarked. 

‘‘T should say not,’”’ she replied. ‘‘I doubt if there are 
any who know what a church doctrine is.”’ 

“‘T believe the churches have changed in that way.” 

“They certainly have. Why, ten years ago every pastor 
in town was expected to preach a series of sermons on doc- 
trine once a year; that meant they were to show up the 
fallacies of the other churches. My churchand the Christian 
church were always quarreling over whether baptism comes 
before conversion or after; and our church and the Method- 
ist and the Christian and the Presbyterian were always 
quarreling over the form of baptism. Actually they thought 
more of sinners than of one another—and I don’t know but 
what they were right.”” She laughed. 

“Now,” I said, ‘“‘the pastors have a ministerial alliance 
that meets every Monday and discusses concerted move- 
ments for the town’s welfare.”’ 

““Yes—and they even go in for union services. Last Sun- 
day they all swapped pulpits. Ten years ago, if a pastor of 
my church had asked a Presbyterian to preach in his pulpit 
the deacons would have asked that pastor to resign.” 


INCE then I have thought about that a good deal. There 

certainly has been a great change. Few people to-day are 
ready to martyr themselves for the church, and yet a great 
many more people than formerly feel kindly toward the 
church. Instead of a few zealots ready to fight for the doc- 
trine, there are a multitude in-ssympathy with the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Whether this is good or ill for the church itself, I cannot 
discuss. But from the town’s point of view it is a distinct 
advance; there is more harmony, more urbanity, more 
refinement and more courtesy in the general attitude of 
people toward one another. No minister in our town to-day 
stands up and declares vengefully that any man who dis- 
believes a single punctuation mark in the King James’ 
Version is surer of eternal punishment than a murderer. 
The ministers now preach their faith—a faith of good works 
and clean living—and do it in charity. And no “‘infidel’’ 
rents the opera house and denounces the churches and the 
Christian religion. There is a state of tolerance and sym- 
pathy between the church and nonchurch-members un- 
known ten years ago. 

This is the sort of tolerance that formerly made the big 
city very attractive to people who were oppressed mentally 
by the bigotry and intolerance of the small town. In the 
city they could always find plenty of people who believed 
or disbelieved—as they did; and it really mattered little 
whether they believed or not. But, now that Branford has 








grown lenient and tolerant, it isa pleasant place in which to 
be in a spiritual sense. Those who do take part in the 
service. enjoy them much more, for they do it voluntarily, 
There is no longer any frowning public condemnation that 
drives a man or a woman to do what is dubbed “‘religious 
duty,’’ whether he or she feels it to be duty or not. In 
fact, Branford is quite wide open as to beliefs. 

I have mentioned that Arlee Sanders is younger and more 
playful at thirty than she was ten years ago. I think that 
is typical of our whole town. Branford’s attitude has cer- 
tainly changed toward amusements. Ten years ago the 
churches in Branford were very bitter against card playing, 
denounced the theater, and would expel a member who 
danced. Moreover, there were no golf and fishing clubs. To 
be sure a few ne’er-do-wells and old tipplers would take pole 
and jug and go to the river to drink with the fish; but as for 
clubhouses along the river, where men and women of social 
standing spent week-ends, that was unheard of. 


HILE the churches have not changed their discipline 

literally, yet tacitly their attitude toward amusements 
has changed. Every church in Branford to-day has members 
who belong to card clubs, who dance; nearly all attend the 
theater, and, toa man and woman, the movies. 

While I admit that the loosening of any bands of restraint 
causes loss—and even may result disastrously for some—yet, 
as an observer of the general spirit of Branford, I believe it 
has been good. Branford used to live on ‘Life is real, life is 
earnest.”’ And it is. 

But we have discovered that is the part that we do not 
need to teach. Self-preservation, the instinctive struggle in 
every man’s heart, teaches him that. The fight for bread and 
place that all men face one way or another impresses unfor- 
getably the seriousness of life. It is the other side—the play 
side, the side of laughter and fancy and forgetfulness—that 
we need to teach and to learn. 

It used to be thought that a man’s whole character was 
molded by the precepts taught him; that unless “ Life is real, 
life is earnest’ was grounded deeply in him, he would lose 
all balance, all stability of character, and, when it came to 
the test, would be helpless. But observation does not bear 
this idea out. Those who have an attitude of enjoyment 
toward life carry every sort of burden and stand every sort 
of fight quite as well as, or better than, those who gloomily 
take every day as an eternal drug. 


RUDGERY is no longer worshiped as a duty in Branford. 
It is even accounted stupidity. In the kitchen are high 
sinks, handy cabinets, fireless cookers, a dozen devices to make 
work easier and swifter. Ten years ago there were fewer than 
one hundred bathrooms in Branford. To-day there are more 
than a thousand. Ten years ago there were only thirty-five 
houses with furnaces or hot-water heat. Now there are nearly 
five hundred. Porches have been built to give shade and 
coolness; new hardwood floors have been laid; the old red- 
flowered carpets are gone and new waxed floors are in their 
place. The walls are papered or painted in good taste, and 
real pictures have taken the wall space of chromos and 
enlarged photographic horrors of deceased ‘in-laws.”’ 
Women, when they meet, do not brag about getting three 
meals a day, doing the washing, tending to five children and 
doing half a day’s work in the garden. Instead, you hear 
them say: ‘‘That gas stove certainly is handy. I had my 
work done up by nine o’clock. Thought I’d read that last 
serial before lunchtime. I have my beans and meat in the 
fircless cooker.” 


ND the sleeping porch indicates a changed knowledge and 
care for health. Branford buys much less medicine than 
it did ten years ago. There are plenty of ignorance and care- 
lessness yet, but the average health is much improved. And, 
better still, people are reading and inquiring about yet better 
ways to preserve the health of themselves and their children. 
A public playground has been established for the children. 
They are given prizes for flower gardens. And last spring 
they had a great Maypole dance and féte. Last Christmas 
they had a public Christmas tree and sang carols over town. 
Think of trying that ten years ago. 

But with all these changes—the sharp corners worn off, 
the crudities removed, a more cordial, fraternal spirit, and 
keener zest in life itself—is Branford still so good a place to 
live in as the city? 

I think it is, and better. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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THE ROSARY 


The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me; 

I count them over ev’ry one apart, 
My rosary, my rosary! 











JUANITA 


In thy dark eye’s splendor, 

Where the warm light loves to dwell, 
Weary looks, yet tender, 

Speak their fond farewell! 





TIPPERARY 
(Old Ballad) 
There’s many a bonny and winsome young fairy 
Among the fair lasses on Albion’s shore, 
But och! there’s a colleen in ould Tipperary, 
And she is the girl that I'll ever adore. 





AMERICA, I LOVE YOU 
You’re like a sweetheart of mine ; 
From ocean to ocean, 


For you my devotion 
Is touching each bound’ry line. 
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DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will pledge with mine. 
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work among 
public-school in- 
structors and chil- 
dren within the last 
few years have fa- 
thered a movement 
for the observance 
of a National Week 
of Song, the plea 
being primarily for 
more music in the 
schools, believing 
that music is an es- 
sential element in 
the all-round de- 
velopment of the 
child. Outside of 
the school field, 
however, interest 
has become mani- 
fest in the move- 
ment wherever it 
has become known. 
This is especially 
true among those 
who are directly or 
indirectly inter- 
ested in music; in 
fact, there are a great many organizations 
now whose sole purpose is the development 
of the community music idea. 

The observance is planned for the week 
in each February which shall include Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. A general program for 
such an observance would suggest that it be 
inaugurated on Sunday and that appropri- 
ate singing services be arranged for the 
churches, and so far as possible that sermons 
be preached on the value of song in public 
worship, special attention being given to the 
singing of the grand old hymns of the church. 
The rest of the week, up to Saturday, should 
be celebrated in the schoolroom by suitable 


awe 


BEN BOLT 

Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown, 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown ? 





SWEET AND LOW 
Sleep, my little one, 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 





exercises, by sing- 
ing parties and by 
homeconcerts given 
during the week. A 
special patriotic 
event may be held 
on Washington’s 
Birthday, and all 
the musical organi- 
zations of the com- 
munity could get 
together for a grand 
song festival on 
Saturday evening. 

While the singing 
of songs that have 
stood the test of 
time will be the 
principal feature of 
the National Week 
of Song, othermusic 
should be used to 
give variety to the 
program. Vocal 
and instrumental 
solos may be intro- 
duced, also band 
and orchestra 
music. 


The idea is not to have one song at a spe- 
cial hour, nor a selected list of songs with one 
theme in mind, but folk songs, home songs, 


love songs, the 


‘ 


‘old favorites,” old-folks’ 


entertainments and choral concerts. Let all 
the people sing, and make it certain that in 
your community at least ‘‘America’”’ and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” can be sung 
through with some degree of unanimity. 

On this page are illustrated twelve favor- 
ites that were posed in costume, as living 
songs in living pictures, as the words were 
sung by someone behind the scene. This 
entertainment could easily be given as one 
feature of the National Week of Song. 





KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN 





ido 


Kathleen Mavourneen! awake from thy slumbers; 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light; 

Ab! where is the spell that once hung on my numbers? 
Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night. 


vith somerset 


MOTHER MACHREE 


Sure, I love the dear silver that shines in your hair, 
And the brow that’s all furrowed and wrinkled with care. 
I kiss the dear fingers, so toil-worn for me; 


Oh, God bless you and keep you, Mother Machree! 
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ANNIE LAURIE 


Maxwellton’s braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 

And ‘twas there that Annie Laurie 
Gie’d me her promise true. 





ce 


FROM THE LAND OF THE 
SKY-BLUE WATER 


From the Land of the Sky-blue Water 
They brought a captive matd ; 
And her eyes they are lit with lightnings 


Her heart is not afraid! 





ere | 
GYPSY LOVE SONG 
The birds of the forest are calling for thee, 
And the shades and the glades are lonely ; 
Summer is there with her blossoms fair, 
And you are absent only. 
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MEN 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in The Home Journal ?” 
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JHERE comes a time in your 
| life as a man, if you have 
f a daughter, when a certain 
| wonderful thing happens. 
| It is without precedent to 
} you if you have but one 
| daughter, and it is apt to 


CVn 
wake you up with a jolt. 


Pi; ip S| | It is the moment when the 
| PU PeN! oad 


-| first young man calls upon 
your daughter. Up to this time she has been 
just—your girl. You had a certain indefinite 
sense, yes, that she was growing up, but men- 
tally she remained just your little girl. But 
on this particular evening you wake up; for 
there, on the threshold of your home, stands 
the first young man to call on your “‘little girl.” 
He is young, awkward and intensely self 

He is timid, irresolute, but there he 
is, just the same, in the room, drawn irresis‘ 

ibly to the center of attraction; yet reluctant 
to adrhit that, after all, his Yesterday was 
wrong. For it was only yesterday that he de- 
clared with heroic bluster that girls were ‘‘no 
use,” girls were valueless from every possible 
point of view. Yet here he is now, with his hat 
in his hand, his hair pressed into an agony of 
geometrical symmetry, his hands limp and un- 
certain by his side, his whole ungainly self 
tingling with an impulse which, if he had the 
power to analyze it, would frighten him even 
more than he is at present frightened. And 
you, as the father of the girl, pretend to read 
your paper, but in reality you are asking 
yourself, ‘What can be done with him?” 









consclous. 





What are You Going to Do With 
Him? 











NW TOW there is nothing new about the young 
IN man’s coming. What he is doing has been 
going on for ages. It is the oldest story in the 
world. It is so old that it makes us fairly 
ashamed to admit that we can possibly see 
anything new init; yet we are always pushing 
everything else aside and coming back to it. 
Try how you will, you find yourself asking over 
and over again, What is going to happen? 
Will your young daughter know how to treat 
the young man who calls for the first time? 
What ought to be done about him? Isheasafe 
young man to have around? Can he be talked 
to or hinted at? Should dear old nature be in 
this instance allowed to take her course? That 
is, of course, what you advise Smith to do 
when he asks you about a like case. But now 
it is different! It is your daughter the young 
man is calling upon, not Smith’s. We take a 
lot of precautions about germs; but what pre- 
caution can you take about this young fellow 
who is calling on your girl? 





When a Man Does Some Look- 
ing Backward 











F COURSE you can’t help doing a little 

looking backward: to a certain evening in 
June, let us say, twenty years ago: ona certain 
first call that you made; on the way you dressed 
and stood and acted and felt; on the color of 
the frock she wore; on what her father said to 
you. You begin to realize something all of a 
sudden; you begin to get nervous with appre- 
hension for the young life intrusted to your 
guardianship, which, doubtless, you have come 
to love better than your own. The fact is, 
when it comes to their daughters most men are 
likely to be gun shy. They have seen a few nar- 
row escapes themselves, and it is hard for them 
to imagine their daughters’ getting through. 
They hear tales of other girls who didn’t get 
through, and nourish these tales with their 
own fears. So that, when a young man calls 
for the first time on the young daughter who 
for the first time has a caller, his reception is 
likely to be, if not antarctic, at least chilly, 
with a sort of vague veiled warmth in the back- 
ground, which only tends to make him more em- 
barrassed and uncertain. And there is where 
stands the young man who is in your home. 





When the Problem Changes From 
One “Him” to Several “Hims” 





hoo of course the young man’s pri- 
«mal impulse soon overcomes the subtle 
obstacles; hisawkwardness rapidly disappears. 
Soon the number of Hims increases and soon 
your problem becomes a different one: How 
to keep him, and multiples of him, off the 
premises. He appears at the most unexpected 
moments; when evening comes he lingers 
longer than any reasonable human being could 
be supposed to linger. Of course your daugh- 
ter, on her part, will never admit any collusion. 
She declares that she is tired of this particular 
Him anyway; that she wanted him to go; that 
she hinted at his going; and that he simply 








— 


wouldn’t go. Then you, as papa, step into the 
argument and you declare, with a great show 
of manly resolution, that the next time you will 
personally see about that young man and his 
going. Then your wife, as mamma, comes in 
and begs you not to do anything rash, and 
daughter becomes frantic over the possibilities. 
But, in the meantime, what is that young man 
doing? 

Serenely unconscious of the havoc the young 
man has created in your particular household, 
he is, with all his adolescent enthusiasm, laying 
his plans and perfecting his arrangements to 
visit other households. Ubiquity is his watch- 
word. However much of pain his experience 
may cost him, he is bound to gain it. His not 
to reason why, his but to love and try—again 
and again if need be. 

For it is singularly true of young people just 
starting out in life that in matters of love they 
are bound by nature to conduct a series of ex- 
periments with one another before they finally 
settle into their ultimate matrimonial jog trot. 
And in spite of its occasional mishaps (all of 
which could be accounted for), it is doubtful if 
any other method arranged by the combined 
brains of all the best efficiency experts could 
do the business as well. 





When the Father Feels Militant 
for His Girl 











N EANWHILE you, as the girl’s father, 
i want to stand by all the guns there are 
to be had, and go into action immediately. 
The girl is yours and your wife’s, and you must 
guard her! For a while we men satisfy our- 
selves with this militant attitude of mind, 
and we generally drift from our attack on the 
young man to our daughter. We must see what 
we can do with her! For something certainly 
must be done. She is too young for such 
things! 

The father naturally feels no question as to 
his ability to control his own daughter, keep 
her where lic thinks she belongs, guard her 
from harm, restrict her until that happy mo 
ment in the distant future arrives when she will 
be able to ‘think for herself.” But, alas! 
what tragedies have grown out of this unintel 
ligent attitude! Some of the most lovable, 
naturally pure-minded girls in the world, thus 
restrained by their fathers or mothers, have 
broken away at unforeseen critical moments 
and had their future happiness, perhaps their 
lives, forfeited. 

These things are subject to a very much 
bigger law than can be measured by the rule o’ 
thumb. We fathers must acknowledge, in the 
light of our larger experience, that what so often 
appears as the result of accident is in reality an 
inevitable sequence growing out of an infinite 
number of incidents; each one part of a proc- 
ess of development in the direction of the 
ultimate condition, whatever that may be. So 
that, looked at in this way, we finally come to 
feel that after all we are mere puppets, blind 
cogs in machinery too big for us to get any idea 
about; and the most we may do, therefore, is 
to fold our hands and calmly accept whatever 
Fate devises for the children of our households. 
We feel that this is all wrong; yes, but what 
can you do? Is there not a happy medium? 
There is, and many a wise father has found it, 
to his everlasting satisfaction. 





The Time to Show a Girl How to 
Steer Herself Right 











FIRMLY believe that a father and a mother, 

working together of course, can have a great 
effect upon their children, can influence them 
quite largely, and can, perhaps in a limited 
way, get their children to benefit by their own 
larger experience. It is almost altogether a 
matter of direction. How you are pointed in 
the beginning makes all the difference in the 
world where you will land. Parents can have 
much todo about getting their children pointed 
right. Oftentimes outsiders, who see certain 
children cutting up a great deal, apparently 
overfrivolous, without proper throttling down, 
as they say of engines, may get the idea that 
those parents are not watching those children. 
Yet, in the beginning, the parents may have 
set the children pretty nearly right, and then 
said to them: ‘‘ Now this is the general dire¢ 
tion for you; but don’t forget that you must 
learn to steer yourselves.” And this learning 
how to steer themselves is just what may give 
outsiders the feeling that they are not being 
steered at all. Yet we know what happens to 
certain mechanical toys you wind up and then 
set going: they go with tremendous speed for 
a certain distance, and then Bang! They 
swerve swiftly, before you can stop them, and 
dash into the side of the wall. That is what is 
the matter with mechanical children. If they 
are going to avoid fatal accidents they must 
learn how to steer themselves. 
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The Harp Upon Which Your 
Daughter Plays 











sh: young man who calls is the particular 
subject which your daughter uses to experi- 
ment with in order to make her future selection 
of a husband. Sometimes it happens that 
the first young man is the final choice, but 
it doesn’t happen very often. In real life he 
is generally the first victim in a whole series. 
Sometimes she conducts her experiments upon 
several at a time. Usually, however, it is an 
irregular succession; and then— presto!—she 
fools us all, takes the stranger who missed his 
train and happens in by chance, and we ex 
claim: ‘‘What a wonderful mystery is love! 
What blind fate was it that brought her future 
husband to her feet in this extraordinary 
manner!” Yet we ought to know that all her 
previous experiences, all the mass of trivialities 
with other victims, as well as the few tragic 
moments she has lived through, are but pre- 
ludes to this grand choice—each one of them 
inevitable links in the chain of matrimonial 
destiny. 

If it isasked why women do not learn in their 
girlhood more of the domestic arts, such as 
cooking, mending, sweeping, and so on, instead 
of music, dancing and other apparently use- 
less things, the frank answer is that we men 
don’t want them to learn them. In short, by 
a kind of higher biological law, the significance 
of which is not always plain to our limited 
vision, girls come naturally to learn the things 
which give them the greatest amount of influ- 
ence over men. 

Only the other day I heard two girls of twenty 
and twenty-one talking. Said one: 

‘““What is the matter with Jessie? The boys 
don’t seem to care for her.” 

“Certainly not. Why should they?” replied 
the other. ‘She talks books to them.” 

“But the boys like you,” said the other, 
“and I have heard you talking books to them.” 

““Yes,”’ replied the second girl, ‘but never 
first. I wouldn’t think of talking about books 
to a man unless he opened the subject first.” 

There is a revelation in this little conversa 
tion, because it is so fundamental. 


What Men Really Look for in 
Girls 





GIRL comes unconsciously to mold her 

. education in such a way as to gain the 
most control over men. We men know that we 
don’t want to be bored with lengthy discussions. 
We do not wish to marry paragons; we want 
to be made happy. A woman instinctively 
knows this. At the same time no woman should 
get the idea that men wish to marry women 
who are overfrivolous. For, while a man may 
wish to be entertained by his wife, above and 
beyond all this every man wishes in his heart 
to be well taken care of. So he looks to the 
girl he marries for certain qualities which he 
may prefer to be kept in the background but 
which nevertheless must be there for him, and 
he judges her quite largely by the skill with 
which she keeps them in the background. 
When a young fellow visits a girl, he doesn’t 
expect to discover her washing dishes or sweep- 
ing the kitchen. But he does want to feel that 
if she is obliged to do these things she can do 
them efficiently and cheerfully.. He counts on 
that. 

And a young man gets this sense in his first 
interview. Itisreally astonishing how much is 
learned by a young fellow and a girl about each 
other during this first interview; and if only 
we could analyze the process and examine the 
unerring instruments, coérdinated by expe- 
rience, with which they come to understand 
each other, we should know that, after all, love 
at first sight is not the untried experiment it 
seems to be. 





How to Treat This Young Man 
Who is Calling 








wo a young man calls on your daugh 
ter, therefore, a great law of the universe 
is being projected into and beyond the portals 
of your home. Of course the question still per 
sists: How shall you treat him? What meas 
ure of scrutiny shall you measure out to him? 
Battered by experience with the world, you 
may think you know this young man. But 
don’t forget that many a wise father has been 
mistaken in this. The mother, often more 
shrewd in her intuitions than the wise father, 
may know more than he. Sometimes they both 
may be mistaken. But generally speaking, 
however, they are not. When both you and 
your wife agree that the young man who is call- 
ing is worthy of your girl —or as worthy as any 
young man can be—there is a strong probabil- 
ity that you are right. It is a good rule to give 





your daughter a sense of freedom in this mat- 
ter, provided you and your wife know how to 
control and direct that freedom. 





Hedging a Girl About With Too 
Many Restrictions 





TO GIRL, for instance, should be hedged 
LN with arbitrary restrictions. If a girl has 
been brought up to be fairly obedient she will 
respect these restrictions just as long as she 
can—and no longer. There will always come 
a time when the restrictions will suddenly 
be snapped—and then, where is your girl? 
Everything has depended upon these restric 
tions holding, and without them there has been 
built up no natural means of defense. How 
ever much, asa father, you may disbelieve this 
or may shrink from the knowledge of it, it is 
true that there is always one time, somewhere, 
when your girl will have to depend upon herself 
alone to withstand the pressure brought to bear 
upon her. It will come in the most unlooked- 
for way, out of aclear sky; and the answer that 
she gives, the resisting strength she develops, 
will depend quite largely upon the sum total 
of all the influences that you have brought to 
bear upon her. It is, however, not always what 
she has been taught that counts. It is the 
way she has been directed, and it is the sym- 
pathy and insight with which her mind has 
been led, and it is the freedom with which she 
has had to choose for herself within certain quite 
natural and inevitable limits. Hence, when 
that first young man calls, no matter who he is, 
he should never be turned away. If he is not 
the right kind, then the girl should be given the 
opportunity to get rid of him. There is no 
practice like this in the beginning. I have 
known cases in my own experience where the 
undesirable young man, denied the admission 
toa home, has straightway set about climinat- 
ing within himself the undesirable elements. 





How the Young Man in Your 
Home Got There 











WY, OST of us, after we have lived a definite 
A time in this world, come to depend more 
upon certain hard facts than upon certain beau 
tiful theories. And there is one hard fact that 
you should bear in mind about any young man 
who calls at your house, and that is that gener- 
ally he has been invited. The invitation may 
not have gone by word of mouth. It may have 
come by a giggle, by a shrug of the shoulder or 
by the silence that gives consent. He comes. 
He is a great fact. Don’t forget that. Watch 
him closely if you will, but not as an intruder. 
“Size” him up. But, no matter how defective 
or, in your opinion, undesirable a fact he is, 
do not forget that it was your girl who brought 
him there. She is responsible. Look to her for 
the defect, not to him. He will go, but she will 
remain. He is almost an unerring guide to her 
deficiencies, which quite likely you may not 
have seen before. Just as it is true that a man 
is known by the company he keeps, your girl 
may be known by the young man who calls. 





When the Father Gets on Dan- 


gerous Ground 








6 ens next step you will naturally take is a 
much more subtle one. In as delicate a 
manner as possible you will point out to your 
girl the deficiencies of this undesirable young 
man. But, no matter how careful you are, you 
will discover that you are on dangerous ground. 
Your girl is quite ‘‘touchy” on that point. 
Why? Because she readily divines that you 
are in reality criticizing her. She knows that 
she has brought him there. 

Thea, another thing—and this is very im- 
portant: Be sure you are absolutely correct in 
your estimate of the young man who calls. Do 
not go out of your way to pick him to pieces. 
Praise his virtues. Be just. And, above all, 
do not put him down as an undesirable until 
you are sure you are right. A single false step 
will undermine your influence perhaps irre 
trievably. Nor are you to be misled because 
your girl appears at first to resent your judg 
ment. If she is the right kind of a girl 
course she is!—she will immediately begin to 
test your estimate of the young man, to see 
whether there is any flaw in it. She will hope 
to find flaws init. If she doesn’t find any you 
may be sure that she has learned something 
valuable—not exactly from you, but because 
you have put her in the way of learning it. 


as of 


ND this is where fathers may still find 
themselves immensely useful to their 
girls, who certainly, in these increasingly com 
plicated days, need all the fortifications that 
home can provide. 
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“Give me home—all bright and cheery— 
Give me Campbell’s Soups for ‘tea’; 
Then though winter nights be dreary, 
It is June inside of me!” 
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i a Summer sunshine 
i in the winter home 


A droll philosopher once remarked that Boston is not a 
place but a state of mind. So we might say that summer is not a season 
but a state of body and mind. 

No day is so bleak, so cold and dreary but you can bring the cheering 
atmosphere of summer time to the home table with a steaming plate of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Its summer-like fragrance is redolent of green fields and fertile gardens. 
Its racy flavor smacks of the heavy-laden vine where juicy tomatoes hang 
reddening in the sun. | 

We use only sound ripe tomatoes matured naturally and completely: on 
the vines. And we blend the pure juice with other choice ingredients which 
make this favorite soup as nourishing as it is delicious. 

It comes to you already cooked and perfectly seasoned. No trouble for 
you in preparing it. No extra fuel needed. And there is no delay. You can 
have it ready for the table in three minutes. You simply add hot water—or 
hot milk if you want a specially rich Cream of Tomato—then bring to boiling 
point and serve. 

The most advanced science declares that no other food can take the place 
of good soup in promoting bodily growth and energy. 

A wholesome soup like this should be eaten every 
day as regularly as the day comes round. The wise 
housewife is never without a ready supply of these nour- 


ishing Campbell “kinds.” 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon _ Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
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HETHER it is safe or wise for a young couple to buy on what is 
known as the “installment plan’’—that is, so much money down 
and so much per week or month for a certain period—is a problem 


that confronts many a newly married pair. 








] BUYING ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN is open to exactly 
oy the same objections and the same advantages as the charge 
Le } account or the credit system. Both may be abused. Pur- 

chasing on the installment basis is really only an extension 

Wh of the credit system. There has been much said and writ- 
at the ee ad ; : 

ten against this method, and it has been blamed for the 

Installment | improvidence and ruin of many a young couple. But, as in 

Plan capa fa | many other cases, the faults lie not in the system itself so 











much as in its misuse. There are impecunious pe ople who 
wenila Bhenotiie abuse their credit or a charge account: who would, in other 
words, run through every dollar they might have, no matter in what form they 
might receive it orhaveit. There is still a feeling that buying that for which 
one is not able to pay ready cash is an evidence of shiftlessness and a confession 
of limited means. This sentiment, however, owing somewhat to the improved 
methods of handling this class of business, is gradually wearing away. 





THE INSTALLMENT SYSTEM FOR THE PURCHASE of house- 
hold necessities began with the sale of furniture, the cost 


Sex of which for the fitting up of any home amounted in the 
et aggregate to more than people of small means could afford. 
The Objec- The inability of everyone to pay cash limited the dealers’ 


; output; hence the installment system. Patrons of the better- 
tions to the dig 

class houses naturally did not feel it a hardship to meet the 
Installment ai a oad 
PI expense involved in the purchase of household equipment, 
._ and so it naturally fell to the cheaper class of dealers, who 
eneniie ' catered to those of limited means, to inaugurate this system. 
Taking advantage of the public’s necessities, the allurement of easy buying 
and easy payments enabled them to palm off inferior goods upon their un- 
suspecting purchasers. Not only were the articles on sale inferior in material 
and construction, but the prices asked were as much as and sometimes more 
than those asked by reputable dealers for a better line of goods. The system 
soon fell into disrepute. Not only did the installment plan mean cheaper 
furniture and higher prices, but it meant the payment of interest, which was 
no inconsiderable factor on a large bill of goods. Of course the paying of 
interest should be avoided in all such transactions. 














r } AFTER A WHILE, HOWEVER, the amount of business 
done on the easy-payment plan became so enormous 
that reliable firms, especially those handling pianos and 
Lee articles which in themselves ran into a large amount of 


O } xtr Sc T > ns ( ¢ ba oO > S IS > . } 
os money, saw the wisdom of idopting the system; but, in 
doing so, such houses perfected it and did away with its 
Plan Became cli hii er we: 
many abuses, thus even forcing many of the cheaper con- 
General 








cerns to discard their old methods. To-day the installment 
system is an established and recognized economic factor. 
As a matter of fact, when we buy a house and put a mortgage on it, with 
the intention of paying off the mortgage, we are buying that house on the 
“installment plan.’”” When we borrow money to pay for a house, and pay 
off the loan in stated payments, we are practicing the installment plan; 
only we don’t call it by that name. Our prejudice is not against the idea; it 
is really against the phrase, because of its abuse by both unscrupulous dealers 
and improvident buyers. 








————]_ +THAT A MONTH-BY-MONTH PAYING SYSTEM can lead to 
oe extravagance is undoubtedly true, but that is true also of 
| Sa the charge system which can be abused, or of the credit 
| | | system, or even of the cash system which folks without 
oo = number abuse by living beyond their income. Any system 
| Plan Bri can be abused. But to the careful and provident the easy- 

an Brings ‘ De a eae ea SE Re eeigs aes ae 
| : payment plan is a distinct economic advantage. It gives 
Gain to such an extension of their credit: it means the immediate 











possession and enjoyment of necessities which otherwise 
cannot be had for months to come. In these days of economic pressure and 
high prices it is a very difficult matter for young people just starting out in 
life to find the means at the very outset with which to equip a home and, in 
addition, be able to maintain that home. 

Three hundred or four hundred dollars is a very modest sum with which to 
furnish the most simple and unpretentious home. To such, the installment 
opportunity, if not abused, is literally a godsend; and to those who do careful 
thinking it need in no way lead to extravagance. 

But of course care and common sense must rule. To pay twenty-five 
dollars or thirty dollars or even fifty dollars a month may seem to be very 
easy and possible when everything looks rosy. But, if the payments extend 
over a considerable period, and there is sickness or additional expenses— 
which were not carefully thought of at the time—what seemed to be easy 
at first becomes a pressure which it is very often difficult to meet. Hence 


the amount of the monthly obligation should always be on the safe side in 
all calculations. 
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THE DANGERS IN THE PLAN LIE, PRINCIPALLY, in the 
tendency I have spoken of on the part of the buyers to obli- 
gate themselves for more than they can comfortably meet; 
and, secondly, in the concerns from which they buy. If 
| The | furniture or household goods are bought from the shoddy, 
cheap-John installment houses which still prevail in all the 
big cities, where the articles offered are cheap in construc- 
} tion, but oiled and polished up to show for much, and where 
' the prices are outrageously high for the actual values given, 
the purchaser is apt to be badly ‘“‘stung.”’ Generally this fact is realized 
long before the furniture should be worn out, for the flimsy construction soon 
shows, the high polish dulls, the wonderful silks and velvets and velours 
(so-called) fade, and then it is hard to keep on paying for a bad bargain. 
Sut as there are these cheap stores that live on the credulity of young folks, 
so are there good stores where the materials are what they are represented 
as being and where the prices are reasonable and do not represent a non- 
existent value. Here care and common sense once more comein. With agood 
store of unquestioned standing, the installment buyer has absolutely nothing 
to fear; in a cheap-John installment store he has everything to fear. It 
depends entirely on where he buys. 





Dangers in 
the Plan 














TO CONDEMN THE IDEA, THEREFORE, because it has been 
unintelligently abused, is foolish. Lack of judgment robs 











| oF any legitimate undertaking or sound business principle of 
i SS . . . . 
| DN its worth and value. An intelligent use of the installment 
h i | plan of buying can be made the basis of economy, saving 
Where the | ate pate een ; Pree 
; / and personal happiness. A properly equipped home is abso- 
| Plan is Not | jutely necess: wmanent happiness and well-bei 
| ely necessary to permanent happiness and well-being. 
Abused To deny oneself life’s necessities, or even some of its 
eae = so-called luxuries, year after year, because of inability to 
accumulate in one sum several hundred dollars, is a grievous mistake. Such 


forced economy, if practiced for several years, will absolutely determine the 
groove in which the family wheels will run for a long period of time, if not 
for life. One’s laudable ambitions should be justified. The growth and 
development of a home—for a home is the result of an evolutionary process— 
is of prime importance to every married pair. 

There are many married couples who can look back over ten, twenty and 
even forty years, and honestly say that they have never accumulated at 
any one time sufficient money to purchase a piano or to properly equip 
their home. If not abused the installment plan not only permits the decent 
furnishing of a home long before it might otherwise be possible, but it is 
constantly adding to our possessions and thus contributing to our increased 
wealth. 





| ] THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF WAGE EARNERS who never 
| ; | have acquired either the ability to save or the habit of 
se) | saving, and to many such the installment plan has proved 
| Win aa | a salvation: first, because it has made it possible for them 
Stil tis to quickly secure the necessities as well as some of the luxu- 

Plan May rie s of life, and has thus added to their material possessions 
| Lead ina tangible manner; and, secondly, because the necessity 
- for regular, systematic payments at definite intervals has 
y to Saving taught them that they can lay away a certain amount every 











month for a definite purpose, and if for that purpose, then 
for some other purpose which may consist eventually of a savings account at 
the bank. The purchase of a home, its proper equipment and adornment, and 
the contribution to the culture of its members are all laudable ambitions, 
and if these cannot be gratified because of the lack of ready funds there 
should be no sense of false pride to prevent one from availing oneself of 
the privileges of purchase on the installment plan, provided the plan is 
used in an intelligent and careful manner. It is, first and last, always this 
caution that must be borne in mind. 





- ee WE Must Nor FORGET, IN OUR LIVING nowadays, that 
lig | a great many things that in the days of our forefathers, 
> | which simply meant an entirely different way of living, were 

mie considered luxuries are now considered necessities. A 


We Need mere hard, matter-of-fact existence is no longer sufficient 
More Th for many of us. The mere feeding of the body, the clothing 
ore n ee ; ; ao 

E 1 and housing of the same, are not all that is necessary. The 
Necessities 





| higher nature of aman and of a woman and of a child must 
' be cherished and developed, and that which contributes to 
true culture and real spiritual development may rightfully be considered a 
necessity. A natural love for music, for instance, or a hunger for reading should 
be gratified; andif the material necessities are being met by the family income 
one need not hesitate to resort to the installment opportunities to secure a 
piano or a set of books. There is, of course, a limit to this argument, but 
that limit is only bounded by common sense and judgment. No one, for 
example, would advise one whose !ife is a very struggle for existence, whose 
home may be mortgaged, and whose family may be in need of food or clothing 
or other material necessities of life, to purchase some cultural article because 
it can be secured on the installment basis. That is an abuse of the system, 
and there, but there only, lies its danger. 
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By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 
oyZo 
By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 
| Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
i 
q oe 
Fourth Article: The Bread and Cereals We Eat 
ie EXT to milk, bread is the most satisfactory indi- you are a goodcook. Inthe hands of an unskilled bread foods, and as easily digested as the muffin. The reason 
: vidual food. Its importance in our dietary is maker homemade bread and biscuits many times degen- our stomachs find trouble in handling these foods is prob- 
1- attested by the fact that the sale of the bread and __ erate into the deadliest of culinary concoctions. ably because we eat too large a quantity at one time or 
c; bakery products amounts, annually, in our country to As proof that the kind of bread “‘ mother used to make’’ _ use an excessive amount of molasses or sugar with them. 
if | |} — over 400 million dollars. is still appreciated, I would call your attention to the fact Of course, if our cooks insist on furnishing us with 
fe | that it has been estimated that the baked products pre- linoleumlike hot cakes and waffles we must expect the 
& | Which is the Best Kind of Bread for General pared in the homes of the United States of America last stomach to raise an objection. 
le Use, White Bread, Graham Bread, Whole- year, if sold at current market rates, would have yielded It might be well to emphasize in this connection that 
C= | in the neighborhood of one billion dollars! all our experiments, including those on waffles and hot 
“e | Wheat Bread or Bran Bread? cakes, were made on normal stomachs. It is to be remem- 
" | F ALL these forms of bread the pure-white variety Is it Really Bad for One to Eat Hot Bread ? bered that such substances as these might be perfectly 
| is the only one which is defective as a food. This is well taken care of in the normal stomach of a woman, 
d | because the white bread is the only one of these breads O! IT has become pretty well established in the for example, and raise a horrible furore in the patholog- 
n which is made solely from the interior of the wheat berry. scientific and lay minds that fresh bread is ‘‘notori- ical stomach of her husband. 
rs The outer wrapping of the grain contains a mysterious ously indigestible,’’ and leading books on dietetics have 
" chemical substance called ‘‘vitamine,” whose presence is emphasized this view. Our tests, however, failed toshow Are Baking-Powder Biscuits Digestible? : 
‘i necessary if the bread is to be classed as a real food. The _ this “notorious indigestibility.’’ We fed bread direct from | 
S; whole-wheat, Graham and bran breads contain this mys- the oven and so hot that the steam rolled out in clouds ES! Our tests indicate that the stomach responds 
dd terious substance, whereas white bread does not. This when the loaf was cut. Then, two days later, we fed bread about the same to these hot biscuits as to hot bread. } 
1 fact is one which is of immense importance, particularly fromthe same “batch”’ to the same men, and failed to find It would probably not be desirable to use such biscuits | 
m to the poorer classes. If the buyers of bread will heed a any marked difference in the stomach digestion of the continually as a substitute for bread, however. || 
| warning which has a firm scientific basis, the bakers of breads. We did note, however, that the hot bread gener- | 
lg | our country will have occasion to make less white bread — ally left the stomach somewhat more slowly than the bread Is Johnnycake a Good Food ? 
[t | | this ‘‘food that does not feed’’—and more of the bread which was two days old. We could secure no evidence of y 
| which contains all that white bread contains and a con-_ the formation of a ‘‘doughy mass”’ in the stomach after X PERIMENTS have shown that satisfactory growth | 
| siderably higher quota of mineral salts in addition to the the hot bread was fed. In fact, the samples of the stom- results when young animals are fed corn and casein, | 
| absolutely essential vitamine. It has been shown that ach contents withdrawn at short intervals while the hot the latter being the principal nutritive constituent of milk. \ 
_ seven-eighths of the phosphorus and eleven-fourteenths of | bread was in the stomach were very similar in character This would indicate that johnnycake and milk form a | 
1 the potash and lime contents of the wheat are removed in to those withdrawn after the “two-day”’ bread was eaten. good food mixture for the growing child. Baking soda | 
9S the milling of white flour. Surely nature never intended Hot bread has a very pleasing flavor and, if properly should not be used in making the johnnycake, inasmuch __ || 
of that our children should be fed this demineralized and chewed, there is no reason why it should not be eaten. as it destroys the essential something called a “vita- | 
it devitamined product. Experiments have demonstrated . mine”’ which is present in the corn meal. In case baking | 
that animals fed on white bread alone soon show unmis- Js the Crust of Bread Less Digestible soda is employed, however, the substitution of butter- | 
is takable signs of improper nourishment and give evidence ‘Than the Inside ? milk for sweet milk may offset the bad effect of the | 
D- of nervous derangements. pe ; . eas baking soda. | 
y, Some people argue that the absence of vitamine in i,’ pe PHE crust is satisfactorily digested when properly | 
“ai white bread is no reason why white bread should be re- chewed. Part of the protein of the crust is presentin ye «Potato Bread’”’ as Readily Digested as 
2 placed in the diet by whole-wheat bread, since theaverage a more soluble form and some of the starch has been ; 
[tO diet contains sufficient vitamine from other sources. That partly digested to dextrin through the action of the heat Ordinary Bread? | 
h 's true of the diet of our well-to-do classes. The innocent in baking. The crust is fully as nutritious as the crumb or ES! Owing to the scarcity of wheat, the German } 
le victims of the vitamineless white bread are the children _ the inside of the loaf. and Austrian governments have for some time advo- 
" of the poor. In many a home bread is the chief article of _ : cated the use of potato starch in bread making. In fact, 
| diet for long periods, and it 1S, therefore, the true “‘staff Do the Raisins and Nuts of Certain Breads the Austrian bakers are compelled by law to use at least 
id of life.” Hence in the majority of cases the “staff” isa \4ake Them More Difficult to Digest ? thirty per cent of potato meal in making their bread. Our 
— ‘broken reed”’ in the shape of the white loaf. Ina coun- ine _ . ’ own Government has made some baking tests using the | 
try which annually spends millions to aid the poorer O! NUT breads and raisin breads digest as satisfac- imported “ potato flake,” or Walz-mehl. | 
| classes it would seem fitting that an educational propa- torily as ordinary breads. Bread containing thirty per cent of potato meal is | 
‘ ganda be launched by which these classes could be taught more moist than ordinary bread, and possesses an agree- | 
ut that the demineralized, vitamineless white bread is noth- How Does the Stomach Respond to Bread and able flavor, although the loaf is rather coarse in texture 
ip ing but a poor apology for bread, and that the housewife Milk, and to Bread and Butter ? and dark in appearance. This bread is as easily digested 
it must use bread made from the whole of the grain if she is : ; ; : and is just as nutritious as ordinary bread, and may be 
5c to insure proper nourishment for her youngsters. HE response is very vigorous and satisfactory, par- prepared at a less cost. Cooked potatoes are ‘some- 
o If, asis often true, a satisfactory loaf of such an excellent ticularly if the stomach in question isthatofahungry times substituted for the prepared potato meal with 
d food as whole-wheat bread is rarely available in our mar- school boy or girl. Bread is digested fully as well when satisfactory results. 
kets, then, in self-defense, the housewife should make her eaten along with milk. Both milk and butter contain the Other substitutes for wheat flour which are being 
own whole-wheat bread. so-called “growth accessory substances” and are very investigated by our Government include bananas, chest- 
Do not be misled by the statement that there is less _ useful foods for a rapidly growing youngster. Bread and nuts, peanuts, white beans, millet, cottonseed flour, peas, | 
; waste in the bowel from white bread than from any other _ honey and bread and peanut butter are also nourishing rice, dasheen, cassava and kaoliang. The last is a tropical 
Ef kind of bread. This is true enough, but the difference in combinations which are particularly attractive to the annual plant which has been recently grown with success | 
of this regard between whole-wheat bread and white bread juvenile stomach. in the Dakotas. Sugar-bect flour has also been tried 
ze is not great. The crux of the matter is this: the material abroad with success. | 
mn which enters the blood of our children after they have Which is Easier to Digest, Steamcd or | 
f sen ie reno material hich des ng Daur) Unsteamed Brown Bread? is i a atlati 
> yroperly, whereas : > z ‘Ids is ‘i ah 
1S meet whieh makes strong, robust, disease-resisting UR tests indicate that the stomach responds rather Growing Children? 
YY men and women. eae more kindly to the unsteamed variety. O! WHOLE-WHEAT bread is a better food for con- 
es Bran bread is particularly useful as a food for individ- ; ; ; tinued use than is bran bread. The eating of bran 
¥ uals who are troubled with constipation. Asan article Which are Easiest to Digest at a Morning Meal, _\read aids in overcoming a tendency to tightness of the 
il of diet for continual use, however, whole-wheat bread is Pancakes, Corn Muffins or Waffles ? bowels, but if eaten habitually the woody part (cellulose) 
n to be preferred to the bran bread. : f ; of the bran might cause undue irritation of the delicate 
at \ , JE HAVE found all three to give satisfactory results — Jining of the child’s bowel. | 
1d Does the Water Used in Bread-Making Have in the stomach, Current dietetic ie yskeeer | 
. Any Influence Upon the Character of the Bread ? er en peony ae aig Be rycen 9 What is the Difference in the Digestibility of 
re ES! The mineral salts in the water affect the activ- “hot cake" and waffle, if properly prepared, are good Wheat Cereal, Oat Cereal and Corn Cereal? 
of ity of the yeast, some increasing the action and others UST as there is but slight margin of choice between | 
fs decreasing it. If the proper mixture of mineral salts wheat, oat and corn as to food value, so there is but 
‘i (potassium bromate, calcium chloride and camera slight difference in the action of these cereals after they i 
1S sulphate) is used, the housewife may save fifty per cent | ~ ° CA oo OR reach the stomach. The stomach handles each of them 
of the soe she ordinarily employs and at the same time } In Explanation of This Series | satisfactorily. | | 
— ps pebapentied Do pile ed a — P TO now nearly all that we have known of | | 
» yeast toact more slowly, < s slower ac sults > , ing 2 
agi asst fer sin phe a an sugar of the bread. This what really happens to what we eat when —— plone yafrsirare Bip Aceb ae | 
at sugar would have been destroyed by the yeast (fermented) the food reaches the human stomach has been re Oe ne eee ee —s 
‘S, had the yeast been permitted to act at its customary rate. learned through the use of the stomach pump, OMEWHAT, although the difference is not so great 
re This observation is of immense economic importance. X-ray examinations, or from experiments made | as one might expect. The cereals are handled pretty 
A For example, if the whole of the average yearly flour pro- on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method,how- || well by the stomach irrespective of the length of time 
5 duction of the state of Kansas (20 million barrels) were ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- |} they are cooked. | 
nt utilized in bread making, the use of the mineral salts as ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson | e I 
1g indicated would rere a saving of ae | Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. | Is Yellow Rice Better Than Polished Rice? | 
: sugar a year, and the saving in yeast represents a s wage 4 
. ae her lnage tes the saving in pani Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk's staff, | ES! The polished article makes a much more 
a In our tests, when the yeast was decreased and mineral whereby it is now made possible to follow the attractive-looking dish, but the yellow rice is a much 
to salts added the bread was found to be just as satisfactorily « transformations of the food that we eat, as it is | more satisfactory food. The continued use of the polished 
a digested as was bread made in the ordinary way. actually digested by the human stomach, at every rice will lead to a disease called ‘‘beriberi,” which is more 
ld stage of the digestion. or less common among rice-eating races. The outer coat- 
ne Which is Better, Homemade Bread or These articles are the direct results of labo- Ing “ the ae cp“. sp in removed - ase -na See 
5 to investigations by this method made pos- cerea 1,6 ontains a remical Su stance, OF s0-t a tec vita- 
a Baker's Bread? Fat & y et # mine,” which is essential to proper nutrition. The yellow 
ut OMEMADE bread costs less than baker’s bread and sible by a research Sioa roegtedod dveherony A or unpolished rice contains this vitamine, and such rice 
or when properly prepared tastes better. Therefore, pro- HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute 44 may, therefore, be eaten in large quantities for long pe- | 
’ vided the housewife can make a good loaf of bread, there most convincing contributions of actual informa- riods of time with no sign of resulting beriberi. It is | 
oe is a considerable margin of advantage in favor of the tion ever made to the subject of our diet. claimed that the white bean contains a substance similar 
1S home product. After the bread reaches the stomach one | The next article will treat of “ Eggs,” and will to the rice vitamine. If this is true a decoction of the 
se type is digested about as well as the other. If your chil- be published in an early number of THE HOME white bean added to a polished-rice diet should offset the 
n, dren do not possess a very keen appetite for baker’s bread JOURNAL. —THE EDITors. beriberi disease. 
try homemade bread and note the sudden increase in the a sab, 
youngsters’ bread consumption. This presupposes that CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 
= 
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You can not expect 
your walnut furniture 
to reflect its true beau- 
ty, unless it is clean 
and shining-free from 
dust, dirt and scum. 
Its radiance is dimmed 
--the beauty of the 
grain is hidden. 
























Just try cleaning and 
polishing all your furniture 
and woodwork this way: 
wet a piece of cheesecloth 
with water, wring it 
almost dry, add a little 
O-Cedar Polish and go 





Remember, O-Cedar 
Polish is equally successful 
in cleaning, polishing and 
beautifying all woods and 
all finishes. t 


All dealers sell O-Cedar 
Polish in convenient sizes 
(25c to $3.00) with this 
distinct understanding ~~ if 
you are not 
delighted with 
the results, 
money will be 
refunded with- 
out a question. 
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DESIGNED BY REGINALD DO. JOHNSON 
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ITH each succeeding 
year we see a greater 
tendency on the part of the 
people to inclose their porches 








| for winter use, and in the 
porch above you will find many 


details worthy of further study. 





DESIGNED BY HELEN SPEER 


O YOU know any 
children who 





would not be happy in 
the nursery pictured 
at the right, with the 
rocking-chair and the 
wheel chair with at- 


nation of mahogany 
and willow—always in 
good taste.—/Nursery 
furniture designed by 
Mrs. Helen Speer. 
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DESIGNED BY ARTHUR HEINEMAN 
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N THE daytime my neighbor 

uses the sleeping porch above 
as a sun room, and a most 
cheerful room it is. At night 
all or part of the casement win- 
dows may be opened, depend- 
ing upon the weather. 


DESIGNED BY HELEN SPEER 


MOST convenient 

built-in arrange 
ment is shown at the 
end of the bathroom 
below, and in the pic 
ture on the left of it 
is one of the coziest 


over thesurface,then polish j tractive painted sides, kitchens I have ever 
with a dry cloth. You will} and with the animal seen. Thecolor scheme 
be astonished at the re- H toys? Just below the is blue and white, and 
iy yi Hh \\e nursery is shown a the breakfast alcove 
sult-- your furniture will | most attractively fur- will delight the heart 
reveal hidden beauties. " nished living room, of many a housewife, 
ii i furnished in a combi- especially of one in 

ahve 


whose house living 
room and dining room 
are so intimately con- 
nected that they are 
practically one room. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES ALMA BYERS 

















CONTRIBUTED BY GERTRUDE A, LUCKEY 


UILT-IN compartments in a sewing 
room are a wonderful aid. The break- 

















fast room above was the prettiest room 
in one house. On the right is a seesaw 
which delights a neighbor’s children. 























CONTRIBUTED BY MARY H, NORTHEND 





Cia 
Polish a 


Channell Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO -TORONTO-LONDON 


NOTE —Working diagrams for the built-in cupboard in the bathroom may be had for ten cents. A sketch floor plan showing the arrangement of 
the kitchen features may be had for five cents, to cover the cost of material and the service. Address your letter to Miss Jane Porter, in care of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Model Bungalow 





‘The House of 


HE model 

bungalow 
was exhibited at 
the Panama- 
California Expo- 
sition at San 
Diego and re- 
ceived consider- 
able favorable 
comment. The 
bungalow on the 
right is most 
comfortably ar- 
ranged, and the 
plan shows six 
rooms, a bath 
and screen porch. 
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By Carey Edmunds 





Moderate Cost 


ELOW is an 

attractive 
bungalow, with 
garage attached. 
Theoutside walls 
are of shingles, 
with the roof of 
asbestos. It is 
ideally situated 
in a grove of oak 
trees andis cozily 
and conveniently 
arranged inside, 
making ita 
charming little 
home in every 
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N THE right is 

a modified Co- 
lonial house, the 
floor plan of which 
shows four rooms 
on the first floor 
and three large 
rooms and one 
small room above. 
Below is an inter- 
esting cottage with 
a studio included 
under the same roof 
as the house. 
This could be 
adapted by a phy- 
sicilan or a person 
needing a separate 
work room. 


Sway 











DESIGNED BY W. E. ALLEN 





















































OTE—“Jour- 
NAL Bunga- 
lows” and ‘‘Jour- 
NAL Houses,’’ two 
books, are now 
ready. Each book 
contains over 50 
pages of the best 
bungalow or house 
designs we have 
published. The 
books are fifty cents 
each and may be 
had by addressing 
the Book Editor, 
Architectural De- 
partment, THE 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 








DESIGNED BY C. 0. & J. H, CHAPMAN 


The Attractive Cottage Above, With Studio, Offers Possibilities for a Professional Person 


NOTE-— We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows and houses. and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp 
is sent for vach plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. We will send also Mr. Keys’ 
pamphlet, “Flow to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. The 
Price of each is ten cents, to cover the cost of material and the service. “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, is five cents. 


Neolin 


Better than Leather 





Nedlin Looks are 
Lasting Looks 


If Nedlin looks were not 
lasting looks women would 
not buy Neédlin. 


If Nedlin soles were not 
waterproof soles _ these 
modern synthetic soles 
would not be supplanting 
leather soles today. 


But little children do slush- 
tramp to school each morn- 
ing; and Nedlin keeps them 
foot-dry as they sit in school 
all day. 


And little feet do pound 
and play and wear out shoe- 
leather, but NeGlin shoe-bills 
still keep down. 


And stylish women are 
wearing Nedlin and saving 
feet and shoe-bills alike 
with Nedlin wear—so 
springy and buoyant and 
foot-easy—so durable, so 
flexible, so light. 


So now for you: Try NeGlin 
next time! It costs no more 
—'tis always the same 
quality on any price of shoe. 
And Nedlin won’t scratch 
floors—nor pound, nor sound. 
In black, white, tan. Shoe 
dealers or repairers have it 
or can get it. Ask for NeGlin, 
with the accent on the “O”. 
And to avoid imitations, 
mark that mark; stamp it 
on your memory: Jledolin— 


—the trade symbol for a changeless 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 








Akron, Ohio 
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@ Put this 
mm Slogan 
P | to Work 


f Why not put the slogan, “A 
Clean Tooth Never Decays,”’ 
to work in your home? 





When you buy a Pro-phy-lac- a 
tic you have the double satis- 
faction of knowing that it is 

é the world’s standard tooth 

brush and that no other tooth 





Be ee ARPES 


brush so perfectly cleans the : 

; backs of teeth and in-between. p 

i oy Made in adult’s, youth’s and i 
. child’s sizes; rigid, flexible and | 

i De Luxe (transparent) han- ‘ 
; dles. Always sold in a Yellow : 

{ 4 Box. - 

Bd A 

i FLORENCE MFG. CO. ; a 


110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes : 
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Suggestions for its Making and its Use Given 


IRST of all there must be a 
social room. Every church 


should have one. Very often 

a seemingly hopeless basement may be redeemed 
for this purpose. If it is not possible to have 
such a room under the church roof, a one-story 
building may be erected on the church grounds 
or in the neighborhood. The picture on this 
page shows a room transformed from a cellar. 
The room was built by the men of the class dur- 
ing spare hours. Not a penny was spent for 
labor. Carpenter work, plastering, electrical 
work, painting, plumbing, concrete and con- 
struction work were all done by the men’s hands. 
In addition they went down into their pockets 
to the amount of six hundred dollars. A con- 
tractor estimated the cost of the room at one 
thousand dollars without its furnishings, which 
consist of Mission furniture, rugs, electric talk- 
ing machine and an upright piano. Magazines 
and games are on the reading tables. The class 
at present is contemplating the installation of 
a shuffleboard. 

In some churches what is known as the social 
room is the gymnasium. I have in mind one 
that has been recently opened. An instructor is 
engaged for one evening in the week, and those 
who take the work teach in turn the boys and 
girls who come for the classes after school hours. 
One evening is given to basket ball. The room 
is also used for class parties, banquets, etc. 

The other day I 
visited another type of 


By The Minister’s Social Helper 


(7) Who, in ‘the time when lilies blow,” 
Brought his cousin a lily-white doe? 
(8) Who sought the east by sailing west, 
And found this land, of all, the best ? 
(9) Who, by the moonbeam’s misty light, 
Was buried ‘‘darkly at dead of night’’? 
(10) What brave dame in Frederick town 
“Took up the flag the men hauled down’’? 
(11) Who, with the “courage born of Rome,” _ 
Leaped to his death for friends and home? 
(12) Who, with pure heart before all men, : 
Had strength that was ‘‘the strength of ten’’? 
(13) Who, with intent to reach the sea, 
Went “ Marching through Georgia,”’ his army 
and he? 
(14) Who lived in a tub (believe if you can) 
And sought with a lantern ‘“‘an honest man?” 
(15) Who bore the mystic title: ‘‘Our lady with 
the lamp’’? 
The soldiers kissed her shadow in hospital and 
camp. 
(16) Who cheered his soldiers with the cry: 
‘‘ Beyond the Alps lies Italy’’? 
(17) Who calmly served the nation’s call 
‘With malice toward none, charity for all’’? 
(18) Who, as he lay in the apple-tree’s shade, 
By the fall of an apple a discovery made? 
(19) What ‘‘ king stepped down, inrobeand crown,” 
To greet a maid with tattered gown? 
(20) What soldier, bold on conquest bent, 
The message Veni, vidi, vicit sent? 
(21) Who, all alone on the wild desert strand, 
Grew pale at the print of a foot in the sand ? 
(22) Who, till time and war shall cease, 
Stands “First in war and first in peace’’? 


you eat his fill’’; “If you don’t get 
all you want tell the waiter.” Be- 
tween these remarks is the menu: 
Creamed chicken and biscuits, mashed potatoes, 
slaw, jelly, apple pie, coffee, cocoa. 

On the third page appear: ‘‘This program is 
for your enjoyment; make the best of it,” and 
“The child is father to the man.” The program: 


Music. 

MotTION PicTURE—‘‘When Father Was a Boy.” 

Sonc—“‘ Everybody Works but Father.”’ 

TaLk—“ Better Fathers— Better Boys.”’ 

MorTION PicTURE—“ Boys Will be Boys.”’ 
““Come on, Sam!”’ 

Sonc—“I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl That 
Married Dear Old Dad.”’ 

“T Like My Father Because 
the boys.) 

TaLK—‘‘What the Boy Means to the Sunday 
School and Church.” 

Sonc—“ America.”’ 


” 





(By some of 


The fourth page contained an invitation to 
the men to join the class, and the verse: 


Your Boy—and You 


OU have figured a lot on his young career, 
You have dreamed and planned and thought; 
You have pictured him manly and full of cheer, 
With a will for the fight you’ve fought. 
But he’ll never come up to the dreams you dream, 
And he never will do his part, 
Till you get right down in his heart with him 
And take him right into your heart. 


These leaflets were 





social room, a more 
homelike kind. It is 
a big sunny room with 
window seats, curtains, 
Colonial furniture, 
cushions and other com- 
forts, contains a big fire- 
place, and has a fine 
lighting %ystem for 
evening use. It is an 
ideal place in which to 
welcome strangers, plan 
work, and to gather 
young people for all 
sorts of wholesome 
amusement. 


ITH either type 
of room available, 
and in fact without this 
special equipment, 
there is no excuse for 








mailed to the boys in 
the church, inviting 
them to the dinner and 
to bring their fathers. 
If a boy’s father was 
not living he was to bor- 
row one, but he must 
be accompanied by a 
father. 


in EBRUARY is 
always a month of 
birthdays. Benjamin 
Franklin’s comes in 
January, but Mr. Edi- 
son’s comes in Febru- 
ary, so what could be 
more suitable than an 
‘““Electric Party’’? 
Most young men are 
interested in electricity 
and many are clever at 








not planning social af- 
fairs that will make not 
only members but also 
the neighborhood peo- 
ple feel at home in the church. We are getting 
to be so highly organized along every line that if 
we do not watch out we shall be falling into the 
ever-fatal cliques that kill the broader social 
spirit in the church. There should always be 
socials and entertainments to which all may 
come together—young, old, married, single, 
men, women and children. 

“T have been attending your church for a 
year and nobody ever speaks to me!”’ was the 
wail that made a pastor’s helper quickly ar- 
range a “‘Getting Acquainted” party. The peo- 
ple were friendly when they were acquainted, 
but unfortunately had not the habit of speaking 
to strangers to whom they had not been intro- 
duced, even though they had seen them at 
church frequently. 

An afternoon was chosen and invitations were 
sent to twenty of the ‘‘new” people, and to 
thirty of the ladies who attend church regu- 
larly. The hour set was four o’clock, and from 
that time till about quarter of five the guests ar- 
rived and were introduced as they came in. 
“Get Acquainted” buttons, on which the name 
may be written in ink, are obtainable through 
denominational Sunday-school supply houses. 
A little novelty of this kind helps to start con- 
versation and enables one, when meeting many 
new people, to catch the name correctly and 
associate it with the right person. 

One of the “new” ladies sang three very 
pretty songs, and her accompanist played one 
other selection on the piano. No other enter- 
tainment was arranged, as it was feared if too 
much of the time were taken up the purpose of 
the party would be defeated, and the ladies, in- 
stead of talking and becoming acquainted, would 
merely sit and listen. There must be many 
other churches with this same problem. 


“GET ACQUAINTED” affair less like a 
tea might be called ‘A Who’s Who Gather- 

ing,’ and the methods suggested above used, sup- 
plemented by the games given below. For this 
month the questions in the first game could be all 
about Washington, Lincoln or Saint Valentine. 


Who’s Who in Fact and Fiction? 
a 


Who, to give the people warning, 

Rode “through the night"’ until the morning? 
(2) What maiden, ‘‘on a 

summer's day, 


Recreation Room Built by the Men’s Fraternal Bible Class of the 


Church, Germantown, Philadelphia 


(23) Who, with hard questions tried, a queen to 
please, 
Told false flowers from true by 
bees? 
(24) Who ended the toast his father begun, 
By saying: ‘‘God bless us every one’’? 


Key: (1) Paul Revere. (2) Maud Muller. (3) 
Miles Standish. (4) Abou ben Adhem. (5) Sir 
Walter Raleigh. (6) Horatius. (7) Lord Ronald. 
(8) Columbus. (9) Sir John Moore. (10) Barbara 
Frietchie. (11) Curtius. (12) Sir Galahad. (13) W. 
T. Sherman. (14) Diogenes. (15) Florence Night- 
ingale. (16) Hannibal. (17) Abraham Lincoln. 
(18) Sir Isaac Newton. (19) King Cophetua. (20) 
Julius Cesar. (21) Robinson Crusoe. (22) George 
Washington. (23) King Solomon. (24) Tiny Tim. 


a swarm of 


““Who’s What?” isa game that is successful, if 
the success of a game is judged by the laughter 
it provokes. An adjectiveless story is prepared, 
purporting to be an account of the social itself. 
Into the story is woven the name of every per- 
son sure to be there, and a page beginning 
“Among those present were”’ is left, to be filled 
in with the names of others who may come. 
Thus the name of every person present appears 
in the story. After a real story is read for enter 
tainment, the chairman tells the guests that he, 
too, has a story, but needs their help in com 
pleting it, asking them to give him adjectives of 
all sorts. Where the idea was tried and the story 
read some eighty adjectives had been supplied. 
As almost every section of the country was rep- 
resented in their city, “right smart,” from the 
South, hit a Boston lady. Some fitted in aptly. 
Some were not apt but all the more laughable. 
The youngest chairman of all the church com- 
mittees came out ‘‘hoary” in the story. A 
woman who is anything but “‘slow” was called 
just that. Some of the appellations stick, and as 
the persons meet, they ask: ‘‘ How is the ‘sick’ 
Mrs. S—— or the ‘inquisitive’ Miss B—— 
to-day?” 

A well-equipped kitchen is now attached to 
every social room. I have been asked for sug- 
gestions for a ‘‘ Father and Son Banquet.” Sup- 
pose I pass on the contents of a 414-by-6-inch 
leaflet announcing the “ Fathers’ and Sons’ Ban- 
quet” given by an Ohio Bible Class. The first 
page is printed with a decorative border and a 
very “conventional”? boy at the top. On the 
upper and lower margins of the second page 
are the remarks: ‘‘ Let every father’s son of 


Third Baptist 


installing lights and 
batteries, so the neces- 
sary wiring would not 
be expensive. As this 
social was given in the Far West, one game con- 
sisted of the guessing of an electrical alphabet. 

On cardboard cut in the shape of electric 
bulbs and painted to represent the lights were 
written the first and last letters of the words to 
be guessed, with dashes between to represent the 
omitted letters: as, “‘A e” for ampere. The 
words to be guessed were all connected with 
electrical things in one way or another and were: 
Ampere, battery, circuit, dynamo, electricity, 
fuse, generator, insulator, juice, kilowatt, light- 
ning rod, meter, needle, ohm, poles, quantity, 
R6ntgen, sparks, tungsten, units, volt, watt, 
X-ray, yokes, zinc. 

Next the guests were assembled before the 
closed doors of the dining room. When these 
were opened the room was completely dark, but 
suddenly, opposite, the word “‘ Franklin”? burst 
into light, then went out and a jagged lightning 
flash accompanied by thunder appeared below. 
Again there was darkness, and again “ Frank 
lin” flashed out, to be succeeded in turn by the 
lightning crash and the thunder peal. 

This rather startling effect was easily achieved 
by cutting the letters of Franklin’s name and 
the jagged flash from pasteboard suit boxes. 
These were afterward covered with black paper 
and attached to the wall, and two powerful 
electric bulbs were placed inside of each. These 
were manipulated from a distance, and the thun- 
der was of the ordinary fake variety. 


ITH the turning on of the lights everyone 

exclaimed again at the table, for at each 
place was a red toy balloon tied down to a large 
old-fashioned key. Dropped from the ceiling 
here and there were beautiful Japanese fish lan- 
terns, with tiny red ribbons leading to the table, 
giving the impression of wonderful kites. 

The cooking was done on the table in electrical 
chafing dishes, stoves and percolators. 

The place-cards were cut from white card- 
board in kite shape, with red paper braces and 
tails. On the cards had been written some 
homely sayings of Poor Richard. 

Later two leaders were selected to “‘choose 
up” for the aéroplane battle, and the balloons 
were divided equally between the two sides. A 
balloon was tied down at one end of the room 
with an old rug suspended behind it to protect 
the walls. Then, in strict 
‘batting order,’ the cap- 





Raked the meadows 
sweet with hay’’? 
Who paced the floor 
with martial stride, 
Yet sent his friend to 
win his bride? 
Who, by recording 
angel’s pen, 
Was listed ‘“‘loves his | 
fellowmen’”’? | 
Who served his queen 
with a muddy cloak, 
Then crossed the sea 
and learned to 
smoke? 
(6) Who kept the bridge 
in days of old, 
With Larcius and 
Herminius bold? 


(3 


~ 


(4 


~ 


wn 
~ 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN BAZAARS? 


F YOU are, you will want to have “The Book of Fair | 
Booths” that contains one hundred ideas for schemes on. To make it more ex- 
and decorations. Sixty pictures illustrate the ideas. 
Price, 25 cents. Address your order to the Fair Booth 
Editor, in care of THe Lapies’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | 


tain and privates of the 
other company fired at it 
with a small popgun. 
When the balloon burst 
the other side tied one 
down and the game went 


citing an electric fan was 
placed so the balloon was 
constantly swaying. The 
side won which exploded 
the most bzlloons, and 
each one of this company 
was ‘‘decorated”’ with an 
appropriate medal. 
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With Ideas 





Conducted 
BY, 
Virginia Hunt 


















































O YOU remember what fun we used to 
D have, youand I, playing store? I am sure 
you do; for all of us children did it, 
though, to be sure, we may have been miles 
apart; andso I am sure you will enjoy the new 
“Party Shop” idea. I could call you on the 
telephone three thousand miles away and you 
could hear me; and so each month you may look 
into my shop windows, because my wares are to 
be displayed there, as many as I can get in; and 
if I have some extra ones which I want to open 
the door and bring out, I will set them down on 
the page also for you to see. 
We shall have all sorts 
of pretty things in the win- 
dows. It is a queer kind of 
shop, really, because I am 
going to give you the idea, 
then you can work it out 
for yourself from the de- 
scription on the page; or, 
if it is something that you : 
could buy, like a place-card 
or a favor basket, or what- 
not, ask the fine stationer or art shop or even the 
department store nearest you to get it for you. 
Perhaps you will have some ideas which you 
think are.worth money. If so, tell me about 
them and I will tell you how much they are worth 
to me, that I may have them to pass on to some- 
one else—a sort of party exchange, you see. 

One thing I should like to tell you, first of all: 
Don’t be afraid to try to work out the ideas. 
You have no idea how well you may succeed 
once you do it and gain confidence. 

I’ll step outside a moment and look in the 
window with you. You know so many party 
givers, who want something new in the way of a 
table decoration, think up the idea of their cen- 
terpiece first and then try to get place-cards and 
favors, etc., to go withit. Now, why not try the 
other way about? If you will look closely at the 
little place-card on the floor of the window at 
the very front, you will see that it isin the shape 
of a heart. 

A pretty girl is pictured on the card, and if 
you will look a little bit more closely you will 
see that there is a rain of hearts blowing all 
about her. The same decoration is on the flat 
nut or bonbon plates at the left and the right of 
the card, andall are daintily colored. Now, don’t 
you see how easily the centerpiece for your val 
entine party can be worked out from this? 


| “IRST, there must be a bit of green lawn. 
Mark off the space you want on a piece of 
paper, and pin a green paper fringe in rows all 
over it to make a lawn effect. At the four cor 
ners of this little park are four lampposts, and the 
globes are formed of four inverted hearts fastened 
together underneath by little pieces of court 
plaster. A doll is prettily dressed as nearly like 
the figure on the card as may be, with a green 
umbrella over her shoulder; and you see a rain 
of hearts is falling from the top of the window 
upon her as she crosses the park to mail the val 
entine she holds in her hand in the box that is 
fastened to the lamppost in the right foreground. 

To arrange this rain of hearts over your table 
you will need to use a large hoop covered with 
smilax or other vine, and suspend the hearts, 
cut from stiff paper or cardboard, on invisible 
wires that may all be bent in one direction to 
give the idea that the rain and wind are sweep- 
ing them all the doll’s way, and that she is 
caught in the swirl of them. Do you catch the 
idea? St. Valentine’s Day is literally a ‘‘ Reign 
of Hearts.” 

Valentine making has always been considered 
one of the proper things to do at a valentine 
party, but with only crude materials to work 
with the results have been more or less unsatis 
factory. Now, if you will look at the novelties 
in the extreme right and left of the window (I do 
wish you could see them a little more plainly 
next month I will try to have the novelties 
larger), you will see that they are materials de 
luxe for the making of valentines. 

There are four kinds of sets, and in them you 
will find the prettily colored gold and white 
backgrounds with red hearts and forget-me-nots 
and all sorts of things that have the real valen- 
tine look, not forgetting the thrilly little rimes 
inside that are warranted to make you think 
that you are just the only valentine on earth; 
and then there are white lace-paper hearts and 
harps and flower baskets and cooing birds, and 
so on; and cut-out hearts and whole sheets of 
the little scrapbook kind of pretty flowers and 





In Honor of Washington 




















heads and cupids, and—oh, I don’t know what 
all!—to make up just the sweetest kind of 
valentines! Grown-ups will enjoy them just 
as much as the children, and prizes may be 
awarded for the best creation. 

On the hanging shelf in the center there is a 
cunning place-card that hangs on a drinking 
glass: a tiny cupid is warming his hands over a 
flaming heart. On the extreme right of the shelf 
a cupid, backed by a large red heart, is blowing 
a bubble from his pipe, and in its rainbow tints 
is a beautiful face. The other place-cards in the 
forefrontshowtwolittle farmer boys, one of 
whom is reading ‘‘ Love Lyrics” and the 
other is carrying a heart too big for him. 

The two remaining novelties are com- 
bination nut or bonbon cups that come 
flat and are folded and tied up with the 
ribbon that is threaded through the sides 
of the box. They are so cleverly cut that 
a name tag is part of the box and folds 
into its proper place. ‘These boxes are 
unusual in their dainty workmanship and 
colorings. 

If you want a fancy costume just look at this 
one [I have set out. The skirt is of heart 
decorated paper—white with red hearts, scal 
loped to fall over a red underruffle. The sleeves 
are only fringe of the same paper as the skirt, 
and the hat is a huge heart brim with a soft red 
and white crown. 


TOW let us step over to the other window. 
4 My office window is open and there come to 
me sounds of trolley cars and automobile horns 
and swift-running fire engines all going by the 
building across the street, where Washington 
was once inaugurated President of the United 
States, and if he could just step back here for a 
moment and see—well, I think he would be be 
wildered at least. But do you know that if he 
were asked that old question again about that 
cherry tree he couldn’t tell any im- 
proved or progressive sort of truth? It 
would have to be just the same old sort 
of truth that he told years ago, when he 
is supposed to have said that he cut 
down the tree with his little hatchet. 

And so I don’t feel called upon to 
apologize for the cherry trees that 
spread over his head in the window dis 
play. Those cherry trees stand for truth! 
Just as the rail splitting that we asso 
ciate with Abraham Lincoln stands for 
hard work and a humble heart—two 
important factors in success. 

Speaking of cherries, | must call your atten 
tion to the baskets on the floor of the patriotic 
window. ‘These, too, are flat novelties that fold 
up. The basket is of a soft green and white 
paper, and has the most natural-looking green 
leaves and red cherries on it. Filled with white 
marshmallows and red « andied « herries that are 
the real thing, they look pretty good. The basket 
measures about three and one-half inches across 


N THE shelf you will see shield and drum 
and log-and-hatchet decorated boxes for 
either a Lincoln or Washington party. The Lin 
coln novelties are rather difficult to obtain. There 
are two place-cards shown on the shelf: one 
shows Lincoln as a young man and the other is in 
a medallion backed 
by the flag. For a 
centerpiece, what 
could be more ap 
propriate than the 
log cabin which i 
a Jack Horner pie? 
For the Washing 
ton party there i 
the log of the cherry 
tree as a 
piec P T hi ° al 0, is 
a Jack Horner, and 
is exceedingly 
pretty with the 
chervries hanging on 
it, the red hatchet 
thrust in, and red, 
white and blue rib- 
extending 


center 


bons 
from it. 
As place-cards to 
accompany this are 
cunning sets of little 
Colonial soldier 
boys, one hobbling 
about with a foot 





A Valentine Costume 








A Reminder of Lincoln 


tied up, another vigorously beating a drum, the 
other end of each card being decorated with 
the cherry asanemblem. More dainty are the 
charming Colonial ladies in pretty pink dresses. 
We shall never tire of their beruffled and flower- 
bedecked gowns. 

Kor a Washington party the silhouettes cut 
from a new design in a crépe paper will be very 
suitable for decoration wherever they may be 
hung. It is a far cry from these miniatures to 
the exquisite portraits of to-day, but a much 
farther one to the art of the cubist. 


] eOR the small amount of time, trouble and 
money expended [| do not know of any kind 
of party which could yield more real pleasure 
than did a cubist social. After seeing a wonder- 
ful man and a battleship constructed of nails, 
screws, tin pans and other things from a hard 
ware stock, the one who planned the evening’s 
fun conceived the idea of something similar on a 
more diminutive scale to amuse the guests. 

To this end she ransacked the house for little 
traps. Clothespins, hairpins, odd-shaped sticks, 
buttons, beads, parts of old fans, corks, bottle 
crowns and tiny bottles, small boxes, crépe 
paper, bits of doll furniture, toothpicks, raisins, 
peanuts, cloves, nails, screws, all kinds of doll 
tinware, old postage stamps, scraps of cloth and 
tinfoil were among the things collected. Pen 
cils, ink, paints, brushes, mucilage, thread and 
needles were also provided, as well as plenty of 
large pieces of pasteboard. 

For the night of the social everything was 
in black-and-white cubist effect. ‘Tables were 
covered with white-paper covers, with black 
squares decorating the corners or pasted on as 
borders. The lights had white-paper shades 
decorated with black squares, and jardiniéres 
and flower pots were concealed in the same way. 
The white-paper doilies were also trimmed with 
black squares. Even the food was cubical, 
brown and white bread 
being made into check 
ered sandwiches, the 
cake cut in cubes and 
covered with white icing 
or very dark chocolate, 
and the ice cream in 
bricks of the same colors. 

‘I he gue ts drew from 

» a basket little slips on 
~. Which were written the 
titles they were to illus 
trate with pictures con- 
structed on the paste 
board sheets, using the little traps which lay 
about in profusion on the many small tables in 
the living rooms. 

The tithes were: ‘Woman Descending a 
Staircase,” ‘‘Man Hunting,” “Children at 
Play,” “Fifth Avenue,” “ Her Favorite Hound,” 
“In the Park,” and others of like character. 

Kach one was supposed to keep his title to 
himself, and to construct with any means at 
hand (except regular drawing) something to 
suggest the picture. Afterward the pictures 
were numbered and all guessed what they were 
supposed to represent. ‘Two prizes were given 
a little book on the art at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition to the one who had constructed the 
cleverest picture, and a small impressionistic 
sketch to the one who had guessed the greatest 
number correctly. 

Later the pictures were auctioned for beans. 
The auctioneer’s remarks were clever and the 
competition was keen; and at last each guest 
went happily home with a work of art. 


UST one more look into the window: If you 

want just the finest kind of souvenir for your 
guests at the patriotic party, one that comes in 
either a post-card size or larger for framing, | 
recommend the flag-decorated card that you see 
there. It is softly colored in red, white and blue, 
and at the close of the beautiful sentiments ex- 
pressed you will find these words: 

Listen, son! The band is. playing “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ They have let loose Old Glory 
yonder. Stand up, bare your head, lift up your 
eyes, and thank God that you live under that flag. 


NONSENSE FORTUNES 
HAT Valentine party is complete without its 
fortune teller? This booklet, containing “96 
Rimes for Men and Maids,” may be obtained for 
five cents. Address your order to the Entertain- 
ment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Authority al, 
of America M 


MrsVernon Castle 
Style Expert 


proves 
Philipsborn Styles 


Mrs. Vernon Castle herself, Amer- 
ica’s best dressed woman and _ ac- 
knowledged style authority, approves 
Philipsborn Styles, now presented in 
a De Luxe Book of Fashion, to women 
everywhere—Free. Your copy of this 
Book of ‘‘Castle-Approved” ‘Styles 
awaits your post-card request. You will 
find it not only a very beautiful book, 
but a gold mine of genuine bargains. 


A DOUBLE-DOLLAR VALUE 
Faille Silk PoplinDress 
This is the greatest dress value 
Philipsborn’s or any other 











house in the world ever offered. If 
you do not say, ‘It’s the most won- 
derful value , 

ever” return IX 
a oe 518 
it and your money 
will be refunded in- 
stantly. It is a beau- 
tiful new 1917 style 
made of Faille Silk 
Poplin, gorgeously em- 
broidered in the 
season’s new 
trimming —gold 
braid. It is just 
as prettyand 
becoming 
as it can be 
and comes 
in beautiful 
shades of 
Navy Blue, 
Blackor Plum. 
Sizes for Ladies 































and Misses: 
3ust 32 to 44 
ins. Waist- 


band 23 to 
30 inches. 
Length 39 
to 41 ins. 
1X518 ONLY 


$998 


jj 


Bargains! 
Waists, 49c; Wash 
Skirts, 79c; Cloth 


If you live 
in Canada, 


Send 15c 









Skirts, $1.98; Wash ° vey 
Dresses, 98c; Coats, uty 
on Style 


$1.98; Suits, $5.98; AG 
Hats, 49c; and thou- _ ° 
sands of other ar- 


Seles ae weartne Satisfaction 
apparel fo adies, 
Panag siste and aan Guaranteed 


All Delivery Charges Prepaid 
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Happy, Healthy 
Babies 


Thousands and thou- 
sands of the happiest 
babies have been raised 
during the past sixty 
years on the original Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand 


























Condensed Milk, which, 
years ago, met with uni- 
versal favor as a food 
for infants and has al- 
ways been the world’s 
leading brand of Con- 
densed Milk since its in- 
troduction in 1857. 


Happy, healthy babies 
are the joy of the home, 
and when mother is un- 
able to provide nature’s 
food for her little ones, 
then ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ 
is her best friend. It 
provides a perfectly safe 
food, containing all the 
necessary elements for 
building firm flesh and 
bone. 


Goth Borden ||| 
EAGLE 


BRAND | 
CONDENSED _ | 


MILK 


Tet & ORIGINAL 



























































is made from pure, rich, clean 
milk, produced under rigid 
sanitary regulations, and 
scrupulously guarded at every 
stage of its manufacture to in- 
sure a dependable product— 
safe for baby. 





It is very easily prepared— 
you simply add the correct 
amount of ‘‘Eagle Brand”’ to 
water which has been pre- 
viously boiled and cooled to 
feeding temperature. 


We have alittle booklet and 
feeding chart which gives you 
all the details. Send for it to- 
day and know the joy of bring- 
ing up happy, healthy babies 
in the least troublesome way. 


‘*Eagle Brand”’ is a ‘‘Qual- 
ity Product,” and is therefore 
the best brand to use on your 
table and in your cooking. If 
you will ask for our Recipe 
Book, it will show you many 
ways to use “‘ Eagle Brand”’ in 
your home. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


**Leaders of Quality’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


NEW YORK 































































































BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 108 Hudson St., N.Y. 
Please send me the booklets checked: 
“BABY,” a booklet telling how to keep my baby well. 


“BABY’S BIOGRAPHY,” to record the events of his 
babyhood. 





“BORDEN’S RECIPES,” which tells how to improve my 
cooking. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ere —_——, 
LOOK T oe 0) 
4 BORDEN’S sche: 
NAME . PRODUCTS 
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The Children Can Help More Than You Think: By Thomas L. Masson 


= 1N REALITY there are no bad 
||| boys or girls. I will even go 
| further than this and state 
¢ | that there are no bad parents. 
After having been a parent 
myself for nearly a quarter of 
|a century, and having had 
A | under observation a great 
SiH; UNI = | many children in addition to 

41 my own, I am still an opti- 
mist; indeed, more of an optimist than ever. 
Furthermore, I do not believe in systems in 
bringing up either children or parents. The 
only system I respect is a very old one, a com- 
bination of Love and Patience. 

I am not for giving anybody advice. As a 
rule, those who seek advice do not want the 
truth. They want their own ideas confirmed. 
They wish to have the easiest way pointed out 
to them. 

My real object is to point out to parents—and 
to children likewise—how, by a slight process of 
readjustment, astonishing results can be accom- 
plished. These are practical results, based upon 
everyday living and good under all conditions; 
harder of course under some conditions than 
under others, but capable of application every- 
where. 

But I am not going to do this in any conven- 
tional manner by providing either parents or 
children with a schedule of how to act under 
certain conditions, just like the printed direc- 
tions in hotel rooms as to what one must do in 
case of fire, because it is not necessary. Often- 
times, after a slight readjustment at the source, 
these distressing things disappear. Suppose you 
fed your pet dog on salty, highly spiced food, 
kept him locked up for twenty-four hours, and 
then placed before him a pail of muddy water, 
saying to him at the same time: 











ss TOW, doggie, as one who knows better than 

1 N you what is good for you, I urge you with 
all my heart and soul to control yourself and 
not to drink that water. I have really placed it 
before you in order to develop your will power. 
I positively forbid you to touch it. It is muddy 
and will unquestionably have a bad effect upon 
your health and your character. Let me urge 
you, on the contrary, to take a few discreet and 
orderly laps out of this handsome china bowl, 
in which [I have placed a proper amount of 
distilled water.” 

What do you suppose the dog would probably 
reply? Something like this, after he had first 
gobbled about half the contents of the pail: 

“You are very kind to be so solicitous of my 
character and my health, but it is natural for 
every dog to do as another dog would do under 
similar conditions, and when any dog has a 
thirst like mine he goes for the largest amount 
of water in sight, muddy or not. Also, don’t for- 
get that you helped to give me that thirst.’ 

Your children, therefore, are not always what 
they make themselves, but they are what they 
make themselves plus what you are making of 
yourself. Their defects are what you see in 
yourself, if you will but look, magnified in them. 
The real trouble is that you do not always want 
to look at yourself. It is oftentimes easier to 
scold the children than to find out the trouble. 
Looking things in the face is a hard rule, espe- 
cially when you are so likely to be interrupted, 
as one is to-day. When Duty calls the wire is 
too often busy. Nobody is home to Facing 
Things. 


Sv PPOSE you are a couple of young, innocent 
~J and ambitious parents, just starting out in 
the world, and have to your credit one perfectly 
good baby. Wouldn’t you think it a fine thing 
if you could take him to some insurance com- 
pany and, after he was tested and measured and 
admitted to be a prime article, fully up to the 
standard, you could say: 

“We want this baby insured against our own 
mistakes. We are just starting out in the 
matrimonial business together, and we don’t 
want him to suffer for our lack of experience. 
Also we want him insured against bad habits, 
thoughtlessness, irresponsibility, shiftlessness, 
intemperance.” 

What a calamity that would be for the world 
and for parents! Why, thereafter they could go 
off and have a good time and not worry about 
the children, and themselves degenerate as fast 
as they wanted to!- 

It is true, of course, in a certain limited sense, 
that the school is a kind of insurance company. 
While it does not guarantee the future of the 
child, it is an insurance against a definite and 
obvious ignorance; and, in so far as it is per- 
fected to this purpose, it takes away from the 
responsibility of the parent. The parent, aware 
of this, being impressed by the many beautiful 
buildings and the enormous sums spent, comes 


to trust the school too much. 


The pressure that produces the tendency on 
the part of parents to relegate to others the 
care of their children when it bears upon the 
father is directly economic; upon the mother, 
indirectly economic; upon the children, social. 
The father, if he is honest with himself, says: 

“Tf I should give up too much time to per- 
sonal contact with my children, in order to make 
them fit, I might not be able to support them. 
I will exert all my efforts in the direction of 
making enough money so that I can employ 
others to complete their education.” 

The mother, if she reasoned about the matter, 
would say: , 

“T must cater to my husband first. If he is 
able to make a bare living, I must cook his meals 
for him and solace him in all the ways of which 
Iam capable. He demands it of me. The chil- 
dren must help me in this. I cannot help them. 
If, on the other hand, my husband is able to 
support me handsomely, then I must respond 
to the social pressure brought to bear upon me. 
This pressure pulls me away from home and 
children, but I am not responsible for it. I 
did not create it. I am not strong enough to 
resist it.” 

The child says: 

“T am out for a good time, just as long as it 
will last and people will let me alone. I know 
what I want and when to quit.” 


JRESSURE may be good or bad. It is good 
when it makes people, in spite of themselves, 
perform an obvious duty. It is bad when it 
pulls people away from doing something and 
forces them to do something else not so good. 
IXconomic pressure is bad when it bears on chil- 
dren to create child-labor conditions. It is good 
when, bearing on boys and girls who have suc- 
ceeded in securing enough education as a basis, 
it exercises them in the things that go to make 
strong men and women. 

Children, therefore, all along the line, from 
the very poor to the very rich, are usually what 
the pressures brought to bear upon them make 
them. A human being to-day is like a bale of 
cotton that has gone through the pressing ma- 
chine, bound by steel bands labeled ‘Social 
Ambition,” ‘‘ Love of Money,” “‘ Pleasure,”’ etc. 
Our children to-day are a great deal like this. 

To say there are misunderstandings between 
parents and children is not quite correct. In 
many cases the relationship between them is not 
close enough to admit even of misunderstand- 
ings. It is more in the nature of downright 
ignorance. I asked six fathers what grades in 
school their boys were in. Only one knew. 


V HILE it is true that the ignorance of 

fathers is largely due to economic pres- 
sure, it is also due to other causes: to a lack 
of sympathy with their children and to a pe- 
culiar kind of impatience, which makes them 
blind to certain defects of theirown. Generally 
speaking, the faults of our children are our own 
faults. They are our old enemies, springing up 
anew. That is why they possess a peculiar 
power to irritate and inflame us. That is why 
a father is not so likely to get along witha child 
who is like him as he is with a child who is 
not like him. Reflective parents come to recog 
nize this fact and endeavor to overcome their 
tendency to be intolerant. Encouragement is 
often a more positive prop to a child than 
criticism. 

Of late the school authorities have been en- 
couraging parents’ meetings at which the gen- 
eral problem of what to do with our children is 
discussed. Splendid! But why should there 
not also be children’s meetings, to discuss what 
to do with parents? The National Educational 
Association meets every year to discuss modern 
methods, ways and means. The majority of the 
delegates, in addition to being educators, are 
also parents. But I have never heard that the 
children are allowed to send any delegates to 
these meetings. Why not? 

I fancy I hear some conventional person 
one of those take-everything-for-granted- 
because-we-really-haven’t-time-to-think people 
(and they are fairly numerous) —exclaim at this 
point: 

“Oh, well, but that isn’t fair! The children, 
you know, are really represented. They have 
wise men and women to speak for them. Be- 
sides, they are not able to think for themselves.” 

Do not be misled. I confess I am strong for 
the young people, for a number of reasons. I 
used to be a boy myself, and I still remember 
about it pretty well, and I hope I shall never 
get over it. At fifteen I was able to decide mat- 
ters in a way that to-day I could not improve 
upon. What we really gain as we advance 
in life is experience. We do not gain in funda- 
mentals. We learn not to make the same mis- 
takes twice. We learn how to conserve and oil 
and adjust our mental and physical machinery. 


We gather up precedents and a great deal of 
stray wisdom and a mass of more or less super- 
fluous facts obtained from others; and, above 
all, we learn what to avoid. 

All one need do is to study boys in their 
councils to discover whether or not they know 
how to manage their affairs. Look at the work 
the Boy Scouts have done in England! Let me 
tell a story: 

In my town there was the question of improv- 
ing the large playground at a cost of five thou- 
sand dollars. It was largely a matter of grading 
in order to make the ground level enough for a 
baseball field, a matter close to the heart of 
every boy in the school. Many meetings were 
held, and there was much difference of opinion 
on the subject. One day it occurred to some of 
us that, inasmuch as the boys in the high school 
were so largely interested, it might be well to get 
from them an expression of opinion; because, to 
be quite frank, we wanted to spend the money 
on this improvement, but we wanted to secure 
the approval of the taxpayers, and we thought 
the boys by expressing their opinion in a formal 
manner would help us out. 

Now in the school there was a students’ coun- 
cil, formed in the interests of the high-school 
pupils. I wrote therefore to its president, a lad 
of not more than sixteen, and asked him to call 
a meeting of his body and ascertain whether 
they considered it was to the best interest of 
everybody to have the playground improved at 
a cost of five thousand dollars. 

After several days of preliminary investiga- 
tion the council met, and the next day formally 
notified me in writing that, having gone into the 
matter pretty thoroughly, they had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the town couldn't 
afford it! That settled it. So far as I know, not 
one of those boys was over seventeen, the ma- 
jority being younger, 


Aer thsentand Mca cemonielen day, par 
ticularly where their parents are well-to-do, 
are more or less irresponsible. Their manners 
are often bad. Their fault is thoughtlessness, 
which proceeds from lack of concentration. 
But on the other hand, how quickly and mar- 
velously do they respond to real calls made upon 
them, which they recognize as real calls, and 
how rapidly are their energies developed to meet 
emergencies! 

From the Boy Scouts movement, originating 
several years ago, seems to have sprung the 
students’ councils, now becoming more common, 
which aim to be representative of the interests 
of the pupils. And is it too much to expect that, 
later on, our young people—just as women 
appear to be coming into their own and are 
gradually obtaining representation—will also 
have their representatives present at every meet- 
ing in which their interests are at stake? 

Perhaps you think that boys don’t know how 
to make rigid rules! Go to some boys’ camp 
and notice what happens to any boy who 
offends the law. And do you know what, among 
boys, is the unpardonable sin? It may surprise 
you to learn that it is selfishness. If a boy, 
among boys, gets a box of candy and goes off 
by himself and eats it, no punishment is too 
severe for him. And afterward it takes him 
longer to get back and be a “regular fellow” 
than if he had committed any other crime. 


“ONSIDER what a real gain in our process 
of education would take place if the young 
people should organize and formulate their own 
platform, which might read something like this: 


We, the representatives of the Children’s Party, 
here assembled, declare these our principles: 

We believe in freedom from unwise and incor- 
rect textbooks, freedom of encouragement, of 
expression and a proper obedience to the wise 
laws of nature. 

We ask our parents not to deceive us, and we 
will do our best not to deceive them. 

We should like, when we are very young, to be 
read aloud to as much as possible out of interest- 
ing books, but we don’t want to be bored. We 
suggest pirates and blood-curdling episodes and 
delightful fairy stories as a fairly steady literary 
diet. 

We ask to be let alone a good deal in our choice 
of games, and we promise to go to bed hereafter 
when it is time, on ample notice. Also, to take 
our medicine cheerfully, when representatives 
from both sides have agreed, after proper consulta- 
tion, upon what is best, with a full and free dis- 
cussion as to the alleged merits of castor oil. 

We promise to love, honor and obey our parents 
if they will love, honor and obey our natural 
instincts. And when we are naughty and trans- 
gress the law and we are made to see it, we will be 
as sorry as we know how to be, and try as hard 
as we can to do better. 


This would complete the sacred national 
triangle of the Parents, the Teachers and the 
Children. Then there would be a grand get- 
together movement, in which each party, under- 
standing the problems of the other two, would 
work with them for the common good. 
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NOTE-—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines, and slip the doll’s head into 
SS the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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Sh © ymbol 
bohind bro Face 


The best you can buy in a 
drug store is Purity. The best 
treatment you can get is Service. 

Purity and Service! These 
are what the San’Tox Nurse- 
face represents in each San-Tox 
druggist’s window. 

Utter purity in each San- 
Tox preparation. Drug-store 
which develops so 
supreme a confidence in 
San-Tox purity. 

A confidence reflected in 
each San-Tox druggist’s offer 
to return your money if your 
San-Tox purchase is not all 
you hope it to be. 


A confidence which in turn 
gives you confidence in that 
type of druggist who deals in 
such pure, quality preparations. 

So when you buy San-Tox 
Baby Talcum it will be natural 
to find it cool, and skin- 
comforting and impalpably fine. 

So when you buy San-Tox 
Cold Cream you can expect it 
to be velvet-smooth as it is 
soothing—and soothing as it 
is complexion-kind. 

And there are 125 San-Tox 
preparations equally pure! 
Look for them at the Sign of 
the Nurse’s Face—the sign 
of a Drug Store which may be 
relied upon. 


service 


San-Tox for 


Purity 
De Pree 


Chicago 


‘De Pras Crereicas Ca 
Meenstceag UNOS...) 





A few San-Tox Toilet Luxuries from the complete 
line of 125 Toilet and Household Preparations 
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This Drug Store Sign ET, \ seats) ly/ Means Better Service 
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The Fifer’s Powder Horn 


4 NHE butcher has just killed five steers; 
come on, boys, that means ten new pow- 
der horns!” shouted a ragged soldier to 

his comrades; and with a rush the men sur- 

rounded the butcher. 

“What can I do?” he gasped; ‘“‘I have only 
ten horns and there are at least thirty of you. 
Stand back, I beg of you!” 

The butcher gathered his horns into his apron 
and looked from one to another of the excited 
men. 

““Come, come, Master Ritter, give us the 
horns!”? And the mob surged about the poor 
butcher until he stumbled and fell in the snow. 

Just then a tall figure clad in a long coat of 
buff and blue was seen riding toward them on 
his white horse. At his side rode a young man 
with auburn hair and keen bright eyes. 

“What is the matter, my men?” said a quiet 
voice. And the ragged men stood in confusion 
and saluted their general, for it was Gen. George 
Washington, who, with the young French of- 
ficer, Lafayette, had suddenly surprised them. 

‘The men were so embarrassed that they could 
not explain, but pointed toward the butcher; 
and he, poor fellow, had not a word to say. The 
General looked from one to another, when a 
young sixteen-year-old fifer stepped out from 
the group and explained matters: 

“The difficulty is this, sir. Master Ritter has 
ten horns from the cattle he has just slaughtered 
and we were all wrangling for them. I never 
have had a horn, sir, and if I’m old enough to 
fight I should have one. Can you not decide 
how this division can be made?” 


*“ENERAL WASHINGTON looked in pity 

FT at the line of ragged, determined soldiers. 
They were very poorly clad; some were without 
shoes, while their feet were wrapped in rags to 
keep them from freezing; and yet these men 
were quarreling for powder horns; for they did 
not have the simplest tools of warfare. 

“You ask me, as a third party, to advise you? 
Very well; come, follow me to the nearest hut, 
and you bring the horns, Master Ritter.” 

The men crowded into the rude little hut 
after their leader. He took paper from a pam 
phlet, and with a bit of charcoal wrote a number 
upon it and put it in his pocket. 

““T have chosen a number between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand,” he said very quietly, 
‘‘and the ten men who guess the nearest to that 
number may have the ten horns.”’ Then he gave 
the men slips of paper and each wrote his num 
ber onit,and one man guessed correctly — 1776 
and received the first prize. But the young fifer 
was fortunate enough to be one of the nine 
others who came nearest to the number, and so he 
won his first powder horn. 

As the men left the lowly hut Lafayette said: 
“Come, boys, let us cheer the wise General’’; 
and they all tossed their caps and cheered the 
Commander-in-Chief; then they gave a cheer 
for the Declaration of Independence, and one 
for the soldier who wrote the number of that 
eventful year. 

And as Washington rode away through the 
snowy street the men looked after him with ad 
miration and pride. 


\ 7HO would not follow such a leader in the 
/ battle? Who would not be willing to wait 
patiently during a long winter of cold and hard- 
ship while he was near by, suffering with them 
and encouraging them? And each man in that 
group, whether he had won a powder horn or 
not from the hands of his general, had won some- 
thing far more valuable—a feeling of loyalty and 
love for their commander and of renewed devo 
tion to their country and the cause of liberty. 
Was not Washington, as 
Lafayette said, a wise general? 
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It is the horn won by our young fifer, Jabez 
Rockwell by name, that day at Valley Forge. 
His great-grandson gave this horn to the mu- 
seum, and his great-granddaughter told me this 
story just as I am telling it to you to-day. 


Our American Knight 


FE WAS not born in a castle, our American 
| knight; no, indeed, far from it. He was 

born ina little log cabin in the wilderness. 
He was not clothed in shining armor; nor did he 
ride about on a great horse. No, he was dressed 
in a homemade suit —the shirt was of home 
spun, while the coat, trousers and moccasins 
were of deerskin—and on his head he wore no 
helmet, but a cap of raccoon skin, with the tail 
of the animal hanging down his back. He had 
no shield or spear or sword with which to de 
fend himself, and he was born into a fighting life 
of hardship in those pioneer days in the wilder 
ness. But he had great strength and he used 
this strength for the good and the right. 

It is not the shining armor or the castle home, 
however, which makes of man a knight; it is 
rather the spirit of knighthood —the feeling of 
brotherly love and tenderness for all those who 
are in sorrow or distress, the courteous care for 
those who are weak and oppressed, the desire 
to right their wrongs and protect them in every 
way. And this knightly spirit was early shown 
by him when he was but a boy in the back woods. 

They tell a story of how he came into the 
school yard one morning and found a group of 
his playfellows torturing some poor turtles by 
placing red-hot coals upon their backs to make 
them crawl faster, when suddenly our young 
knight came into their midst. He was only one 
among many; but he forced those boys to brush 
away the coals and let the turtles go. 

And later, when he went into the school 
room, he wrote his first composition on ‘‘Show- 
ing Kindness to Dumb Animals”; and all his life 
he did this. 


T ANOTHER time, when he was helping his 
father to move the family over into the wil 
derness of Lllinois, in the excitement of crossing 
a stream swollen by the ice and snow his little 
pet dog was forgotten. Suddenly they heard a 
loud barking from the bank opposite. “ Yer, 
yer, yere; don’t leave me here!” yelped the 
poor doggie. 

It was too much for the strong young knight; 
but his father refused to recross the swollen 
stream with his oxen and heavy load. 

‘Then I must go!” said the young man, and, 
pulling off his shoes and socks, he waded 
through the icy water. Shaking with the cold he 
returned triumphant, holding in his arms the 
poor little shivering dog. 

When he put the dog down upon the ground 
the little fellow bounced about, wagging his tail 
and trying to lick the feet and hands of his 
friend, as he barked his thanks. Long after 
ward, in speaking of this experience, the young 
man said: 

“Tis frantic leaps of joy, and other evidences 
of a dog’s gratitude, amply repaid me for all the 
exposure | had undergone.” 

Later we hear of our young knight, no longer 
as the pioneer backwoodsman, but as a young 
lawyer. One time, when he was dressed in his 
best clothes and was riding from one country 
town to another in order to make a speech, he 
suddenly heard by the roadside a pitiful squeal- 
ing, and as he looked he saw a poor pig sinking 
in the mud. 

** Hee-eee-eee !”” 
as to say: 


cried the poor pig. As much 
“ Aren’t you going to help me out?” 

“| really am sorry for you, piggy,” said the 
young man to himself, “but I cannot help you, 
for | am dressed in my best clothes.” 
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He started to ride on, but the feeling of pity 
for anything in trouble came to him; so he 
jumped from his horse, waded out in the mud 
and pulled the pig from the mire. When his 
friends teased him as they heard the reason for 
his mud-stained condition, he said: 

“JT couldn’t help it. I just had to do it. I 
could not stand the look in that pig’s eyes as 
I rode by. It seemed to say to me: ‘There goes 
my last chance.’”’ 

Another time, when he was riding with a party 
of friends, he was missed, and when they turned 
to look for him there was the tall, ungainly 
knight bending over in the road. When he re- 
joined his friends they asked impatiently: 
‘What caused your delay?” 

The kind knight smiled gently upon them and 
answered: ‘Two young birds were blown by 
the wind from their nest. I could not have slept 
unless [ had restored those helpless little crea 
tures to their mother?’ 

The hand that lifted the baby birds and re- 
stored them to their nest was the hand chosen 
to lift up a broken people and free them from 
the curse of slavery. Truly, when we read his 
life story, we know of no knight of old who ever 
gave to the world more deeds of valor or showed 
a more heroic devotion to the cause of duty than 
has our American knight, Abraham Lincoln. 


The Frost Fairies’ Valentine 


HEN the children were sick with the 
measles they were mo hed to the nur 


ery We are missing all the fun out 


doors —sliding and skating,”’ Panik d Joh 
“Ves, and at school, too,” ighed Jane; ‘and 
to-morrow is Saint Valentine’s Day, and we 


shall miss the box and all the celebration 

“It is too bad,”’ said their mother, “but you 
cannot send out valentines this year, you know, 
for no one wants a valentine from a camp of 
measles. But be brave soldiers and maybe your 
friends will not forget you.” 

“Tl wish we could go out and see our forest 
friends,” said John. ‘‘It is such fun to follow 
their tracks through the white snow.”’ 

“*f wonder what our rabbits and squirrels are 
doing, now that it is so cold,” sighed Jane. ‘‘And 
our poor little chickadees will be hungry.” 

“The animals have their food stored away 
for the winter,” said their mother, ‘‘and I will 
go out and give the chickadees some crumbs.” 


gg Ms the forest people missed the children, 
yt and so they asked Jack Frost to put a me 
sage from them upon their window. And that 
night, when it was very cold, Jack Frost cam« 
and blew with his cold breath upon the win 
dowpane, and in the morning the children could 
not look through the glass, for the window was 
dazzling with silvery brightness. 

‘Look, mother!” exclaimed John. 
this wonderful picture on the window! 
a steep hill of snow. How I wish I could slide 
down it. Jack Frost is sending us an invitation 
to come outdoors and play.” 

‘The frost fairies, the dear frost fairies!” 
said Jane, clapping her hands in glee. “‘It is a 
valentine! See, brother, they have painted a 
picture of a forest. Look at those tall Christmas 
trees standing up so straight, and those trees 
that look like white birches. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Ves; and look, sister, | can see a little rabbit 
crouching down in the bushes and poking up his 
long ears. He is so shy that he has hidden; and 
see, up on that branch, there is something that 
looks like a squirrel!” 

Just then the children’s father came into the 
room. ‘“‘See what I found in our mail box,’’ he 
said as he held up two fancy envelopes. 

“Valentines!” shouted the children in de 
light. ‘‘ Valentines!” And they opened the 

envelopes and saw two fancy 


‘Just see 
I can see 





The old stone house at Valley 
Forge, which was the home of i} 
the Quaker, Isaac Potts, and 
which was used by Washington | 
as hisheadquartersthat winter, 
is used as a museum to-day, | 
and in this house you may see 
an old powder horn which is i) 
marked: | 


| 
Jabez Rockwell—Ridgeway, | 
Conn. | 

His horn, made in camp at H 
Valley Forge 1 

First used at Monmouth | 
June 28th, 1778 } 

Last used at Yorktown H 
in 1781 k 





| FEEDING A CROWD FOR PROFIT 


F YOU are interested in raising money in a 
businesslike way for your church or your “He brought us our first and 
club, you will enjoy the article which will ap- 
pear under the above title in the March number 
of THe Lapizs’ Home Journat. Menus, quanti- 
ties and prices will be given for meals to be 
served at from 15 to 75 cents. 


lace valentines with scrap pi 
tures. 
“Tamsogladthat youare not 
forgotten,” said their mother 
“Oh, but Jack Frost did not 
forget us, mother,”’ said Jane 


nicest valentine, and I like his 
snowy lace valentine on the 
windowpane better than the 
store valentines, don’t you, 
John?” 

“Yes,” said John, “for it is 
a greeting from our friends in 
the forest and so I like best 
this valentine painted by the 
frost fairies.” 
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tray filled with tiny spools. For the 
needlework designs on the page we 
shall be glad to supply directions, 
whether in crochet, cross-stitch or 


not get for Christmas. A new sup- 
1 we ply of aprons, bags and baskets 
was received from our _ recent 
you Porch-Needlework Contest, a few 


Embroide 


PACKAGE OUTFITS 


now, 
Ip ol 
your 


of which, with other novelties, are 
illustrated here. Others, including 
the prizes, will be shown in follow- 
ing issues of THE Home JOURNAL. 








sewing, in a leaflet, which will be 
mailed upon receipt of 4 cents and 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Address the Needlework Editors. 


this standard of quality and value insures 
the beauty and permanency of the finished 


article. 








The new spring line of Package Outfits, 
consisting of fifty-six articles, is now on sale 
at dealers’ everywhere. Send for illustrated 
circular showing the new Undergarments, 
Shirtwaists; Dressing Sacques, Boudoir 
Caps, articles for Infeiats Girls and Boys, 
also decorative and useful pieces for the 

ome. 

Each package contains an article of 
especially selected material, either made up 
or ready for making, sufficient embroidery 
floss of exactly the proper kind, size and 
twist to complete the embroidery and full 
instructions. 

These packages retail at from 25c to 
$1.75, except in Canada and foreign 
countries, 

Nightgown No. 615, illustrated, price 
$1.00, is a dainty design, stamped on fine 

uality Nainsook, and is a convincing 
Ducsumeiien of ROYAL SOCIETY 
quality. 

Upon request we will send a copy of 
our latest booklet 


“The Hope Chest” 


which contains charming suggestions, es- 
pecially for the bride-to-be, but full of in- 
terest to every needleworker. 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 


Union Square West New York 
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HE Needlework Editors desire to thank the readers 

of THE Home JourRNAL for the beautiful specimens 
of handwork that were submitted in the Porch- 
Needlework Contest, and regret that all could not be 
accepted, owing chiefly to the lack of space for presen- 
tation. In addition to several hundred purchases at 
regular prices the prizes were awarded as follows: 
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Mrs, Hillie Hawkinson, Michigan. ... $50—Crocheted Luncheon Cloth 
Mrs. H. D. Clough, Maine ........ 25—Tatted Luncheon Set 

Mrs. Aaron Tuchfeld, Tennessee.... 10—Crocheted Luncheon Cloth 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, Missouri.... 5—Cross-Stitch Luncheon Set 
Mrs. Emma Knowlton, Massachusetts 5—Darned Net Flounce 

Mrs. M. Johnson, New York ais 5—Crocheted Table Runner 
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ere-1S 
Fa shion's 


final word 


—Mandels Magazine 
for Spring is ready 


Send for your free copy. Direct from 
State Street’s distinctive store of style 
comes this book of style information. It 
shows the pretty things to wear you so de- 
sire. The edition is limited, but your copy 
is here, waiting; tell us to send it, now. 


In women’s wear 


—styles are entirely different. Late word 
from overseas brings new fashion sugges- 
tions not found in Spring catalogs printed last 
fall. Critical metropolitan shoppers will wear these 
very late creations. Surely you, too, want what 
is new and modish, direct from fashion’s thorofare. 
Mandel’s is a 16-story, block-long store, established 
62 years. We guarantee to please you; you may 
send cash or have your purchases charged. The 
volume of patronage we enjoy permits close buying 
and selling; so, why not wear styles that have 
a pedigree—garments with a reputation? We prepay 
everything. 


For girls 
and Misses 


Surprising the attention 
Mandel’s Magazine 
gives apparel for the 
younger folk. Distinct 
departments devoted 
especially to fashions for 
Misses and girls, give 
also many useful hints 
to matrons who still de- 
mand models possessing 
youth and grace— 
who still delight to 
wear the styles that 
are undeniably 
smart and met- 
ropolitan. And 
Mandel’s mail serv- 
ice brings any- 
where the same 
garments you would 
see and select, if you 
shopped in person 
on State Street. 


Children 


The things the wee 
tots wear must be 
stylish,too. You 
may be sure of 
their stylish 
ness, long-wear- 
ing quality and 
moderate cost, 
too, when you purchase 
from the suggestions 
in Mandel’s Magazine. From 
tiny baby clothes to pretty 
little frocks for schoolgirls, it 
contains complete informa- 
tion about children’s wear. 


Prnccsity 1 above, a taffetine petticoat in 






































novelty floral design, in striking colors, 
rose or blue. The bottom is finished in 
three small, effective ruffles. A garment of 
uncommon value at our price. Lengths, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 in.; state length and color. 
Order No. W. L. 18, price, prepaid $1 00 











Mail the Tell us now—today—to for- 
’ 

ward your copy of Mandel’s 

coupon Magazine. Remember, it of- 
fers correct style information difficult to secure in 
any other way; it is more than a catalog or price 
list. It offers garments of accepted, metropolitan 
design and from the store where you do not pay more 
because of style. Everything is plainly described 
and faithfully illustrated; many garments are shown 


in color. Fill in this coupon, clip and mail to Mandel 
Brothers, now. 
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Mandel Brothers 


Department L. 





Chicago 


Send me free my copy of the new Spring and 
Summer, 1917, Mandel’s Magazine 


Name- 

P.O. 

St. No. 

R. F. D.___ State 
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IT IS quite probable and 
| greatly to be hoped that the 
world will never outgrow the 
| love story. It would be a 
pity if the relations between 
man and woman should be- 
| come purely matter-of-fact. 
There is a simple loveliness 
|| in the old ideal of marriage 
“Jas the outcome of a grand 
passion which all the many mistakes and fail- 
ures of love seem to make only holier and brighter. 

Now, what I purpose saying this month is 
destined, I think, to be ridiculed by the truly 
modern woman. However, I must hazard the 
observation that it changes the beautiful ideal 
of love for the woman to be a breadwinner—that 
is, for her to work at a definite job aside from 
the very definite job of homekeeping, and to 
receive a salary rendering her financially inde- 
pendent. 

Why do I believe this? Because our best 
ideal of love implies protection. It places upon 
the man the responsibility of caring for the 
woman he loves and the children born of that 
love. When this arrangement is controverted, 
when the woman becomes the breadwinner, it 
reverses sex characteristics and sets up an un- 
natural condition which is repulsive to the finer 
sensibilities. 

There is a holiness too ineffably sacred for 
words which forever fixes the real destiny of 
man and woman and child, and in this union 
woman should be all woman and man all man, 
if the child is to inherit the subtle qualities that 
perpetuate ideals. And without ideals we are 
lost. 

The very fact that through this union the 
man gives the woman a child to carry in her 
body, to bring forth in travail while he goes free, 
to nourish with her own life blood, to cherish 
and shelter and teach and train—this simple 
fact constitutes him the breadwinner, the large 
protector, the ‘‘ house band,” and any condition 
which reverses this is an unnatural condition. 








“Es 1E facts of life are very simple. We behave 
like unruly children when we try to get 
around them. 

[ am fairly convinced that the wife of an 
able-bodied man should never bea breadwinner, 
except that as in her office of homekeeper she 
practices the doctrine that a penny saved is a 
penny earned. 

This does not mean that the wife should not 
draw a definite salary, should not lay valid 
claim upon her share of the family earnings. 
The man and woman together should arrange 
the finances. They should calmly and without 
the unhappy friction which so often makes 
family life miserable decide as to the use of the 
family income and together determine upon the 
sanest and happiest means of getting along. If 
the wife isn’t helping she is a parasite—but we 
are not talking about parasites; we’re talking 
about folks, folks in the common walks of life, 
whose simple love and labor make the world go 
around. 

Your love story involves a hero. Somebody 
must be out fighting dragons for you, encoun- 
tering the great difficulties of life because he 
loves you and your children and your home. 

When you put this ideal out of your life and 
set out to earn a salary you have put by life’s 
most beautiful ideal and faced that most de- 
plorable of situations, an unnatural condition. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, every 
woman who takes up a profession with the de- 
termination to succeed at all hazards sets her 
face against nature. Rage if you like when you 
read this, you modern woman imbued with the 
thought of the great strides women have been 
making lately. But it is all true just the same. 
Women have gained immensely in intelligence, 
in efficiency and in morality, and in plain gump- 
tion, but this does not change the fact that a 
potential mother is in the wrong place in all 
the crowded “‘marts of trade,” and that, if con- 
ditions were natural, she wouldn’t be there. 


| Goqpeg-aeriea can never be wholly incidental 
l to a business or a professional career for a 
woman. The union of two people both in busi- 
ness or in professional life which takes the 
woman away from home is not a true marriage. 
The love story is not complete. There may be 
a passionate attachment—an independent ar- 
rangement seemingly satisfactory to the pair 
thus in a sense mated, but a strict analysis of 
the situation will prove that the elements of a 
real marriage are, many of them, lacking. 

I am perfectly “‘soft”’ in my ideals of love. I 
believe in it with my whole heart. I contend 
that most married couples love each other 
dearly, but that they blindly allow the hardships 
of life to spoil the glorious image of happiness of 
which they had a vision during their courtship. 

The colossal stupidity of the human race in 
allowing the conditions of ‘‘ making a living”’ to 
remain so hard that they destroy citizenship, 
religion and patriotism, and ruin young people’s 
dreams of love, i 
far more than any question of God’s inscrutable 
purposes. 











We have enough. The green and blossoming 
world is ours. Nature keeps up her passionate 
productiveness in spite of our deadly obtuse- 
ness—human genius produces wonders, wealth 
rears palaces and girdles the world with means 
of transportation, yet selfishness and greed, 
with brutal lack of foresight, continue to make 
conditions which result in spoiling life, in 
thwarting love and in producing a race of people 
dwarfed by unhappy moral conditions due to 
hard getting along which works diabolism in 
married life among the poor, and undue luxury 
which makes for moral degeneracy among the 
rich. 

I would rather be a woman breadwinner than 
the wife of a man who could give me too much, 
unless both he and I could live above the great 
temptations of luxury and do some real good for 
the world with our money. But even this is an 
unnatural condition. The people who are doing 
most for the world are those who in the very old- 
fashioned and natural way are rearing healthy 
and moral children for the community in which 
they live. 


*OMETHING in a woman’s heart (is it a 
weakness?) makes her want to admire the 
man she bears children to. The very word 
father implies protection and authority. The 
very thought of the union of man and woman 
in marriage is inseparable from the idea of her 
giving herself to him—his return being the great 
responsibility of taking care of her. 

Reverse this idea and see how repugnant to 
your notions of life it is! What an Amazonian 
creature the woman who takes the lead in 
family breadwinning appears—how pitiful must 
be her love story! 

I am not speaking now of those noble women 
who take care of disabled husbands. Love knows 
no more beautiful fulfillment than this. I am 
not talking of the thousands of young women 
and widows and ‘‘old maids” whom fate has 
cast into the walks of business life. I deplore the 
conditions that have placed them there. I am 
proud of their courage and their efficiency. But 
nevertheless I do protest that the condition is 
wholly unnatural, easily avoidable if men were 
what they should be; and I insist that man is 
the natural breadwinner, and that no woman 
who has a husband in a paying business or pro- 
fession should envy the wife who ‘earns her 
own money.” 

Between a man and his wife who works for 
wage there is always deep down in the heart of 
things a coolness. The love story is spoiled. 
There is not in my cup of life a bitterer dreg than 
the knowledge that I have always bought my 
own clothes. There is not a keener prick of re- 
gret than that I do not wear some beautiful 
trinket that my husband gave me. Thisis not by 
way of reproaching him; it is merely for the con- 
solation of those women—and there are many 
of them—who fret because they do not ‘‘earn 
their own money.” 


a EAT many men are contemptible in their 
attitude regarding money. They are often 
stingy and little with the women they love, or, 
at least, it seems so. 

I know something about this from the stand- 
point of the breadwinner. The breadwinner 
does so wish to get ahead of the game a little! 
He wants to save money. It is very hard luck 
to have unforeseen expenses come up to cut off 
one’s surplus every month. One of the greatest 
mistakes of love is its lack of frankness. Women 
are very furtive in their attitude about money, 
and men very irritable. The worst thing that 
may be said for a man, when it comes to the 
financial question, is that he nearly always can 
find a way to get the thing he wants regardless 
of the thing she wants. 

Men are awfully stupid about their love 
stories. They could easily make married life a 
delightful serial ‘‘ continued in our next,” if only 
their brains would work just a little on the 
subject of love. 

I must blame women greatly for a large fail- 
ure in the business of love. It is a great thing 
to bea woman. There is a maternal tenderness 
that stands apart from a woman’s passionate 
love story and views it with brooding eyes. This 
comprehensive tenderness takes man in and 
clothes him always in the attributes of a boy. 

Always there is the maternal in our love for 
the man. But this maternal is the thing that 
waits in readiness for the time when it is 
needed—and the man fails signally of his best 
claim upon manhood if he sins against the girl 
who loves him until the girl spirit dies, and the 
great tragic mother of the race, latent in us all, 
must come to live in the body that once meant 
all that is best in chivalry and gallantry and 
courtship to him. 

The girl dies in the wife when she becomes a 
breadwinner. He should, by all instincts and 
traditions of the race, be the purveyor; and, 
while there may be a certain fairly savage joy 
in knowing that you are your own mistress and 
not beholden to anyone for your board and 
keep, it makes a great and, in my mind, a very 
deplorable change in the relation of husband 
and wife. 


fonman 


For the most part men’s ideas of women are 
archaic. They do not in any sense appreciate 
the enormous mental development of women in 
the last ten years. They have failed to keep 
pace with women in the earnest thinking about 
problems which have got to be settled and 
which are going to be settled. Women are not 
going to raise children to be killed in war, or 
diseased by alcohol. If women in the least real- 
ized their power and dared to use it, most of our 
vexing questions would be settled. 

It is claimed that woman’s dependent posi- 
tion financially prevents her from asserting her 
rights to have a clean husband and healthy 
children. I do not think so. It is merely her 
weakness in not claiming what is rightfully hers, 
the custody of her own body, the right to work 
in her natural sphere and to claim her share of 
the family earnings, and, above all, her failure 
to be big enough to dominate and make the 
proper atmosphere for her home, which make 
the woman who isn’t an actual breadwinner a 
sort of dependent. 

The giving of yourself to a man constitutes 
that man your liege lord. If you are to be 
happy you must look up to him. If your love is 
to escape the vulgarities it must be a yielding 
to him through all the nobler attributes of man- 
hood. The willingness and capability to take 
care of you financially are not among the least 
of these. They belong to your love story. 
Many very happy couples have worked in busi- 
ness together, but it is not the rule, nor is it in 
my mind the ideal plan for domestic life. 


ALWAYS advise women who are unhappily 

situated in poor homes, and suffering from the 
gnawing of worry over finances, to get up and out 
of it if they can, because in that case the hus- 
band has already failed in his part of the love 
story, which consists in making his beloved com- 
fortable according to their walk in life. 

In such a case a woman is foolish to sink into 
abject poverty at his hands—but women must 
always consider the circumstances. What had 
they to start on? Are their ambitions at all in 
accord with the conditions they accepted when 
they married? Are they making as much of 
what they have as is possible, and are the things 
they desire not many of them extravagant, not 
from the standard of what other women have 
but from the actual facts, taking all things 
together? 

Many young women marry into certain and 
irrevocable poverty and then begin at once to 
wish to live and dress like rich people. In this 
case the wife spoils the love story by failing to 
live up to her early vows of willingness to live 
and love on “‘bread and water.” 

Nothing so guards our love story as old- 
fashioned religious faith. Nothing so works 
against it as growing materialism and lack of 
conscience in the affairs of business and of 
politics. 

The union of a man with the woman he loves 
deeply and truly cannot be a holy union if the 
man has no true conception of holiness. A pol- 
luted man, a man whose body is impregnated 
with alcoholic influences, a man who is the slave 
of tobacco or of drugs, a man whose mind has 
yielded to the demoralizing laxity of moral 
sentiment, cannot give a woman a child to bear 
and nourish and expect that child to be shriven 
by its mother’s purity. 

The woman breadwinner, if she is married, 
reverses the love story and holds in a sort of 
amorous tolerance a creature weaker than her- 
self. This is a pitiful travesty upon marriage. 


4 QUAL LY is the woman who does not do her 

part in the business of domestic life to blame 
for spoiling the love story and for making of 
marriage a humdrum affair rather than a holy 
privilege. 

May [I skirt the question of ‘‘ woman’s rights,”’ 
which I have no wish to discuss here, and re- 
mark that nobody ever gets your job away from 
you so long as you are big enough to hold it? If 
women have been encroaching upon men’s 
means of livelihood in the professions and the 
trades, rendering it more difficult for men to get 
a foothold, to marry and become “ house bands,” 
has it not been due to some failure in manhood? 

Is not the ideal lover the strong man who 
‘‘wooes and marries and a’, kisses and carries 
awa’,’’ and will he not remain our ideal forever? 
Can we ever put in his place a woman who earns 
the bread, manages the business and keeps him? 
No, no. Deep in the soul is instinctive con- 
tempt for such an arrangement. 

The woman breadwinner may be a widow, a 
celibate, a free woman, a “‘ bachelor girl,’ but not 
a wife in the real sense of the word. The true 
marriage comprising father, mother and children 
recognizes the father as the breadwinner. Any 
other arrangement, though with philosophy 
and broad human tolerance it may be made to 
serve, is unnatural—and only natural people are 
happy. 

But how about “‘ your own money’’? Let me 
talk to you about that next month. 
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9 out of 10 Persons 
Face Loss of Teeth 
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Unless 


you do something to counteract 
“A cid-Mouth,” loss of teeth proba- 
bly threatens you. 
mated that 9 out of 1o persons have 
« Acid-Mouth’—which is the proba- 
ble cause of 95% of all tooth decay. 


PEBECO 


For it is esti- 


ge fa 





TOOTH PASTE 


Is The Dentifrice That Counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’”’ 


Get all your family to use 
Pebeco twice daily and visit 
the dentist twice yearly to 
ward off “Acid-Mouth.” 

«Acid-Mouth” comes and 
works in secret. It weakens 
the enamel and opens a way 
for bacteria of decay to enter 
the soft interior of the teeth. 


Then loss of your tecth will 
come. 

Pebeco polishes teeth 
beautifully, removes un- 
pleasant odors, purifies the 
mouth and gives a feeling 
of freshness and keenness. 
Pebeco is sold everywhere 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 


in extra-large-size tubes. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid-Test Papers 
The Test Papers will show you 
whether you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth” 
and how Pebeco counteracts it. The 
trial tube will show you how a real 
dentifrice tastes and acts. 


, , Me ac ing 

Made by LEHN & FIN ——— 

136 William St. New York 
Canadian Address: Unity Building, Montreal 
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Bacon at Its Best— 





Oval Label Quality! 


NE of Armour’s first products was bacon; and 

bacon is sti// one of Armour’s first products! 

For the famous Oval Label Brands— Star 

and feusesé —we select only the choicest of 

the millions of pounds we cure yearly. Unvarying 

high quality and flavor, perfected by the Armour cure, 

have won for Armour’s Bacon its unquestioned _ pre- 
eminence on the National breakfast table. 


The Armour Oval Label on bacon assures you, no 
matter in what part of the country you buy it, a never- 
changing standard of quality—fat and lean in any pro- 
portion you may ask for—delicious slices that always 
come from the pan with the same appetizing goodness. 


Whether your purchase be Star Bacon (in strips) 
Or feuBesl Sliced Bacon (in cartons or glass jars) —or 
whether it be any of over a hundred other perfect food 
products—the Armour Oval Label always assures you 
the top grade of the best in foods from everywhere. 


For Armour’s production is not confined to any single 
locality. Armour takes products from where Nature 
grows them best and carries them, under ideal tempera- 
ture, to where they are most needed. 


To be sure you are buying Armour’s best a// you 
need to know is the Armour Oval Label—the mark 
reserved to distinguish highest quality. In addition to 
being on Star and fees? Bacon, you will find it 
pete Star Stockinet Ham, ‘Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard, sea Armour’s Grape Juice, “ase Pack- 
age Foods (over 100 in all), Cloverbloom Butter, Devon- 
shire Farm Sausage and Glendale (natural color) and 
Silver Churn (white) Oleomargarine. 


Stores, too, use this Oval on their windows. In 
such stores you can buy practically half of everything 
your table requires—collected for you from all over Amer- 
ica and prepared for you under this single identifying 
quality label. The Armour Oval Label serves you right! 


Bacon lends itself toa great variety of uses with other meat dishes. Write our Domestic Science Depart- 
ment for special bacon recipes, or for any specific recipe, or any particular food information you may 
need. Address, Jean Prescott Adams, food adviser, care Armour and Company, Dept. 1008, Chicage 


ARMOUR: rad COMPANY 


W 1008 
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SUNDAY By Mrs. Anna B. Scott WEDNESDAY (Continued) 
come Piccard aie LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
ooKe erea. ugar anc 1 
Griddlecakes Sirup Hadi Pocstons 


Cocoa or Coffee 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fried Corn-Meal Mush With Cheese 
Stewed Fruit 
Bread and Oleomargarine 





Tea Crumbs Parsley or Celery Tops 
‘ ‘ , 4 Tablespoonfuls of Beef 1 Teaspoonful of Salt Bread and Oleomargarine 
UT the meat in a Dutch oven or in an iron fry- Suet Paprika 
DINNER pan; add one cupful of water; cook slowly for 7 
Pot Roast With Thick Brown Gravy one hour and a half, adding water as needed and HE beef suet is put through a food chopper THURSDAY 
Potatoes OQnlosa and Carrots turning from time to time. Add the onions, po- with the beef. The bread crumbs are covered BREAKFAST 


Bread 
Steamed Apple Dumplings 





MONDAY the carrots on the other; then thicken the gravy, ‘ { } 
Baraxvast and pour it over the meat and vegetables. There Suet. Sear quickly; then cover and simmer slowly Coffee or Cocoa 


| 

| Oatmeal With Dates and Milk 

| ] Poached Eggs on Toast 
Bread-and Fruit Butter 

Coffee or Cocoa 

| 

| 

| 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Rice With Cheese Sauce 
Stewed Apples 
Bread and Oleomargarine 





Baked Potatoes and Onions 
Cocoa Pudding 
Bread and Oleomargarine 





TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


| Wheat Cereal With Brown — irand Milk 
} Fried Bacon With Gravy 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Pea Soup From Monday’s Dinner 
| Fried Bananas 
Bread and Oleomargarine 


Hamburg Steak 
Mashed or Boiled Potatoes 
Stewed Celery 
Cereal Pudding 
Bread and Oleomargarine 





| WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas 


(Continued at Top of Column 4) 





Cranberry Shortcake 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

| 4 Tablespoonfuls of Shortening 
¥ Cupful of Milk 

i} 1 Cupful of Stewed Cranberries 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 


IFT flour, baking powder and salt 
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Pot Roast With Potatoes, Onions and Carrots 


1 Cupful of Cut Onions 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Paprika 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 


1 Pound of Soup or 
Stewing Meat 

1 Quart of Small Potatoes 

2 Cupfuls of Cut Carrots 


tatoes, carrots, seasoning and two cupfuls of water. 
Cook slowly for forty minutes; remove the meat to 
the center of a platter; put the potatoes on one side, 


should be two cupfuls of gravy after straining. 
Garnish the meat with sprigs of parsley or with 
celery tops. 


Brisket in Casserole With Vegetables 


114 Pounds of Rolled 
Brisket 
1 Cupful of Cut Carrot 
1% Cupful of Cut Onion 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Caramel 


add the meat and sear it quickly on both sides. 
Put half the vegetables into a casserole; then the 
meat, then the rest of the vegetables, the salt, 
pepper and two cupfuls of water. Put on the cover; 
place in a moderate oven for three hours. If the 
water has cooked away, add more. Then mix the 
flour with cold water and add to the gravy. Add 
the caramel to make a rich brown color. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. Serve in the casserole. 


1 Quart of Medium-Sized 
Potatoes 

1 Quart of Medium-Sized 
Onions 

1 Cupful of Milk 


14 Cupful of Bread 
Crumbs 

1 Teaspoonful of Butter 
or Oleomargarine 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


both in a saucepan, and cover with boiling 
water. Add one teaspoonful of salt; boil for fifteen 
minutes, drain; put into a baking dish, alternately 
an onion anda potato. Pour over the milk; sprinkle 
with bread crumbs; add the butter and a dash of 
paprika. Put in the oven and bake for from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes. Serve in the dish in which 
they were baked. 


Fried Bacon With Gravy 


| Stel the bacon crisp and brown; remove the 

pieces toa hot plate; then, to the drippings, add 
flour. Stir until smooth; add the cold stock, stir- 
ring until smooth; boil for five minutes. Add sea- 
soning to taste. Pour over the bacon, and garnish 
with toasted points. 


Hamburg Steak 


1 Pound of Hamburg 


—s 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Bread 


Grated Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut 


with cold water and pressed dry at once, then are 
added to the meat, with the other ingredients. Mix 
well and mold, in floured hands, into small cakes. 
Put into a hot pan with a little drippings or beef 


for twenty minutes. Add a cupful of water to 
make a gravy. Serve with one quart of mashed 
potatoes. 


Rice, Onions and Tomatoes With Bacon 


1 Cupful of Rice ¥Y% Pound of Thinly Sliced 
1 Cupful of Stewed Bacon 

Tomatoes 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupfuls of Sliced Onion 1 Tablespoonful of Dried 


Tea 3 — of Cut 1 aa of Drip- ia” or Celery Bread and Oleomargarine 
—_ IPE the meat with a damp niece of chases (OOK and blanch teri in the ual way a FRIDAY 
Split-Pea Soup cloth; put the drippings into a frying pan; a wi 
Meat Loaf salt. Smother the onionsin the bacon drippings and BREAKFAST 


spread them over the rice. Garnish the top with 
the crisp fried bacon. The tomatoes are put around 
the edge of the rice. Sprinkle the top with celery 
tops or with parsley. 


Vegetable Chowder With Meat 


114 Pounds of Soup or ¥% Cupful Each of Finely 


Stewing Meat Cut Onion and Tea 
Bread and Fruit Butter ; 2 Tablespoonfuls of Celery 
Coffee or Cocoa Baked Potatoes and Onions _ Barley f 2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes , 
1 Cupful Each of Finely 1 Tablespoonful of Salt DINNER 


Diced Carrots, Pota- 
toes and Finely Cut 
Cabbage 


y= the meat; 
quarts of water; 


Pepper to Taste 
1 Tablespoonful of Cut 
Parsley 


put it on to boil with four 


bage, celery, onions, potatoes, and tomatoes last. 
Boil slowly for one hour; add the seasoning and 
parsley. If the chowder is too thick add rice stock 
to make it the consistency desired. The meat is cut 
into small pieces and served with the chowder. 


Corn-Meal Griddlecakes 
1 Cupful of Yellow Corn 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Mea Tablespoonful of Melted 
1 Cupful of Scalded Milk 


Oatmeal, Milk and Sugar , Butter or Oleo- Tea 
Boiled Eggs Y% Prand a Thinly Sliced 114 Cupfuls of Rice or 1 Egg . margarine 
} Bread and Oleomargarine Vegetable Stock 2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking 1 Tablespoonful of 
Coffee or Cocoa 4 Table onl we of Flour Powder Molasses DINNER 


JUT the corn meal into a bowl, pour over it the 
hot milk; add the salt, butter, molasses, baking 
powder, and the eggs beate n until light; mix all well 
together and bake on a hot griddle which has been 
brushed with bacon drippings. Bake until brown. 
If your batter is too thick, add more milk. 








Market Order for a Family of Four for One Week 
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Bread and Oleomargarine 
Apples Tea 





DINNER 
Rice, Onions and Tomatoes With Bacon 
tewed Carrots 
Fruit Roly-Poly 





Stewed Fruit 
Oatmeal Mush With Milk and Sugar 
Toasted Bread, Oleomargarine or Fruit 
Butter 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Fried Hominy in Bacon Drippings 
Warmed-Over Carrots 
Bread and ee 

ea 





DINNER 


Vegetable Chowder With Meat 
Rice Pudding 





Oatmeal With Dates and Milk 
Fried Corn-Meal Mush With Sirup 
Coffee or Cocoa 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Vegetable Soup 
Bread and Oleomargarine 
Toasted-Fruit Sandwiches 





Lima-Bean Loaf With Bacon 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Rice Mold With Raisins 
Bread and Oleomargarine 





| Tea \% Teaspoonful of Paprika boil for one hour; then add shiver | 
——— the barley (if you do not have barley use rice). SATURDAY 
iii ARE the potatoes and onions after washing, put Roi} for half an hour; then add the carrots, cab- BREAKFAST 


Stewed Fruit 
Cooked Cereal, Sugar and Milk 
Corn-Meal Griddlecakes 
Sirup 
Coffee or Cocoa 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Lima-Bean Soup 
Cranberry Shortcake 
Bread and Oleomargarine 





Brisket in Casserole With Vegetables 
Cranberries and Raisin Betty 
Bread and Oleomargarine 


Lima-Bean Loaf With Bacon 


4 Pound of Thinly Sliced Bacon 
3 Cupfuls of Lima Beans 
1 Teaspoonful of. Salt 
\% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Grated Onion 
1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 
1 Egg 


| ° ° ? — ?, 
H | into a bowl; add shortening and rub 14 Loaves of bread, at 6 cents (two loavesaday) $0.84 1 Pound of dates (two meals) . . ° 8 A2 > 7; : ' - 
| very lightly with the finger ti . add the 7 Quarts of milk, at 10 cents (one quart a day) .70 2 Pounds of seeded raisins (four me: als). F .24 2 Tablespoonfuls of Bread Crumbs 
very lightly with the finger tips; add the > 4D 1 Cupful of Cream Sauce 
| milk slowly: form one inch and a half 1 Pound of bacon (two meals) . : Py 5 2 Pounds of dried peaches, prunes or apric ots 
1 hi o% ne i a7 20 woling: ‘Meer ss h . i: t “a 14 Pounds of stewing beef, at 18 cents (one (three meals). . . ; ae .20 ) JASH and soak the beans over- 
iH} thick and put into a Purk s-head; bake meal) . ie 4 27 2 Pounds of oleomargarine, at 24 cents. . . 48 night; drain; cover with boiling 
|| for twenty minutes. Split cake and put 1 Pound of H: amburg steak (one mez al) eee By 1 Can of sirup (four meals) . 10 water: Cook until tender: drain, and 
the cranberries between layers. Dust 1 Pound of brisket (one meal) . 2... . . 16 2 Pounds of flour, at 514 cents (eight meals oe  < eaaiin dae Gill 
| with pulverized sugar. 1 Pound of soup meat (two meals) ... . . -14 and thickening) . “a3 pecans ae es & Coarse § decoy) - 
1 Pound of shin bone (two meals) By i 2 Pounds of corn meal, at 3 cents (four me als) .06 seasonings, egg well beaten and cream 
| rie 1 Dozen eggs (two meals and ure -ggs for other Y% Pound of baking ate r (24 level tea- sauce (keep one teaspoonful of beaten 
iI) ocoa uses) . . whe spoonfuls). . 7. AO egg for top of loaf); mix all together. 
iI) 1 Cupful of Cocoa 44 Pound of American cheese (two meals)... Az \% Pound of barley (for use in two soups) ar 02 Brush a baking pan with drippings, fill 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar '4 Peck of potatoes (four meals) . 25 2 Pounds of rice (four meals) are oar 16 with the mixture, brush top with beaten 
) i} = “ Mater 44 Peck of onions (two mez ils, rest for fli ivoring) 15 1 Pound of hominy (one meal). . O05 
i} 2 Cupfuls of Water 4 > ; y ye 2 
\ Tenanoantel of Salt \4 Peck of carrots (two meals, rest for flavoring) .10 2 Pounds of oatmeal, at 44 cents (four me als) .09 Re and sprinkle with — crumbs. 
ce ISSOLVE tl oa t 1 Large stalk of Western celery (one meal and 2 Pounds of wheat cereal, at 414 cents (four Tu € woe e joo Bhi pd ee 
SSOLVE the sugar in the water one soup) . . ; a 05 meals) . 09 urn out on a platter and garnish wi 
I and boil for five minutes; make a 1 Pound of cranberries 10 2 Pounds of granulated sugar, at 7 cents (daily bacon curls and parsley. 
paste with the cocoa and cold water; add 1 Can of tomatoes (one meal and flavoring for use). . 14 
to boiling water and sugar: boil slowly two soups) . 12 2 Pounds of brown sugar, at 7 cents (daily use) 14 tot 
i ten re it Ba add salt eWhen cold nied 2 Pounds of dried lima be ans, ‘at 10 cents (one V4 Pound of Coffee (dz sily er) a ee ae 10 Raisin Bread 
S} salt. P ; 
| : : : meee pee. e eee meal and one soup) . a, 20 4% Pound of cocoa (daily use) yar O08 1 Cupful of Lukewarm Water 
mae 2 = ceed orton - _ yt A 1 Pound of dried split peas ‘(two soups) ; 08 2 Ounces of tea, at 40 cents (daily use). : OS 1c se of Milk, Scalded and Cooled 
erator. Put one tablespoontul of the 1 Dozen bananas (two meals) . a AS ee 1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 
) above sirup into a cup, fill it with hot 14 Peck of apples (four meals) . Pane 30 ‘Tetas «4 rier har ae eres ey, 1 Yeast Cake 
milk or boiling water; add whipped i 6 Cupfuls of Sifted Flour 
cream if desired. T at:'espoonfuls of Shortening 





Steamed Apple Dumplings 


Apples 
Cupful of Flour 
Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Teaspoonfuls of Lard 
Cupful of Milk 
Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
Teaspoonfuls of Butter 

‘IFT flour, baking powder and salt; 

rub the lard in lightly; add just 

enough cold milk to hold them together. 
Place on a floured board, roll out half 
an inch thick; cut into four pieces; lay 
on each piece a pared-and-cored apple; 
put a little sugar and butter in each 
center; wet the edges of the dough with 
cold water, fold around the apples, press- 
ing them together lightly. Put into the 
top of a double boiler, cover, and steam 
| for one hour. 


POOR Ne te 








NOTE—There is not room on this page to give you all the recipes I used in feeding this family of four for one week, but I 
Send an addressed, stamped envelope to Mrs. Anna B. Scott, in care of THe LapIEes’ Home 


will gladly send them to you. 
JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Cut Your Pound of Oleomargarine Into Forty Pats 





Cupful of Sugar 
114 Cupfuls of Seeded Raisins | 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Egg 
| ISSOLVE the yeast and one table- 
spoonful of sugar in the lukewarm 
milk and water; add two cupfuls of | 
flour, the shortening and the sugar well- 
creamed together; beat until smooth. | 
Cover and set to rise in a warm place for | 
about one hour and a half or until light. 
When well raised add _ well-floured | 
raisins, the rest of the flour, or enough 
to make a moderately soft dough, and 
salt. Knead lightly. Place in a well- 
greased bowl, cover, and let rise again 
about one hour and a half or until double 
in bulk. Mold into loaves, half fill well- 
greased pans, cover, and let rise about 
one hour or until light. Glaze with egg 
diluted with water; bake forty-five 
minutes. 
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Be Curious! 


a 
Send a Postcard TO-DAY for your | { 1a 
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eke eping lLessons 


CREAM OF PEANUT SOUP 





























Stir 2 T Flour Into 4 T 
Melted Butter; Add 2 ¢ Milk 
and Peanut Stock 


Grind 2 ¢ Peanuts; Add 4 
c Onion, % c Celery, 1 t 
Salt, Cayenne 


Boil the Ground Peanuts 
and Seasonings in 2 c Water 
Until a Pulp is Formed 


Strain the Peanut Pulp 
Through a Wire Strainer or 
Purée Sieve 


Serve in Hot Bouillon Cups; 
Sprinkle Top With Chopped 
Nuts Before Serving 


JELLY AND SAUCE « 


Second Lesson: Luncheon 
By Virginia E. Kift 


FISH CHOPS 














No. 1661—Dress of Fine No. 1662—Dress of Fine 
Quality Silk Poplin; Silk Quality Panama Cloth; 
embroidered. Silk embroidered, 


New Spring Styles— 


direct from Fifth Avenue! 


ur beautiful Free 
catalog illustrates, with 
photographs taken from 
life, the same styles moderately 
priced that we sell to critical 
New York women in our 
Salesrooms, at 307 Fifth Avenue. 


uy your Spring Clothes 

from the Manufacturer at 

Wholesale Prices plus a 

small amount to cover the cost of 
handling single sales. 


ou get the same Styles, 

Workmanship and Fabrics 

as are shown in the most ex- 

clusive Fifth Avenue Stores, but 
you save at least $5. 


Our beautiful new Catalog is yours 


for the asking. Send for it TO-DAY. 


SUITS COATS DRESSES 

$10.00up $5.00 up $4.50 up 

Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We prepay all express or mail charges. 








Soften 2 T Granulated 
Gelatin in ¥2¢ Cold Water 














Dissolve Gelatin in 2 ¢ 
Boiling Tomato Juice; 
Strain 








Pour in Mold; to Remove, 
Dip in and Out of Warm 
Water, Turn on Plate 














NOTE—We have planned the New Housekeeping Lessons for our readers who want to become 
masters, not slaves, of their food bills. If you wish to follow the lessons each month, and get credit 
for your home work, send your request with a two-cent stamp, and we will tell you how to win a 


certificate as a HOME JOURNAL cook, 


O YOU know what luncheon 
really is? It is supposed to be a 


light, informal repast, taken be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, although 
our elaborate six, seven and eight 
course luncheons go far beyond this 
definition. Whether it is the simple 
home luncheon or the more formal one 
which you are planning, it can be worked 
out from one of these outlines: 

(1) A hot dish, bread and butter, 
drink. 

(2) A meat or meat-substitute dish, 
vegetable, bread and butter, simple 
dessert, drink. 

(3) A soup or salad, vegetable, bread 
and butter, dessert, drink. 

(4) Two hot dishes, salad, bread and 
butter, dessert, drink. 

In planning a menu, especially for a 
party, several things must be consid- 
ered—the time of year, the occasion, the 
color scheme which would be most ap- 
propriate, a nourishing yet attractive 
combination of foods, and whether the 
one who cooks the menu has to serve it 
also. We can build an informal yet ap- 
propriate menu for a Valentine Luncheon 
around the latter plan: 

A VALENTINE LUNCHEON 
Cream of Peanut Soup 
Fish Chops With Maitre-d’H6étel Sauce 
Parsley Potato Balls Tomato Jelly 
Rolls and Butter 
Butterfly Salad 
Olives Cheese Crackers 
Frozen Hearts 

Soups, whether they are made with or 
without soup stock, generally fall under 
one of two headings: Soups made with 
meat, as clear broths, bouillons and con- 
sommés; and soups without meat, as 
cream soups, vegetable soups and chow- 
ders. The vegetable and cream soups, 
being heavy, are served with light- 
luncheon or supper menus. The vege- 
tables for all cream soups are cooked to a 
pulp, strained and blended with a thin 
white sauce. 


*SROQUETTES—for in reality the fish 
chops on our menu are croquettes in 
another dress—offer room for individual 
invention, since both the materials and 
the seasonings can be varied. The mate- 
rials used may be cereal, vegetable, meat, 
egg, fish, cheese or nuts; the seasonings, 


THE New HousEKEEPING EDITOR. 


For the animal fats a combination of 
two-thirds lard to one-third beef drip- 
pings is best. If a vegetable fat, which 
melts easily, is used, care must be taken 
that it does not become too hot. In 
deep fat frying, if the food has been 
previously cooked, it should be dipped 
in fat just hot enough to brown a cube 
of bread in forty seconds. If the bread 
cube browns in sixty seconds the fat is 
hot enough for foods which are un- 
cooked—such as doughnuts. 

The fat should be deep enough to 
float the croquettes and should com- 
pletely cover them while frying. They 
should remain in the fat only long 
enough to become a golden brown. Then 
none of the flavor is lost, and draining 
in the frying basket and on brown paper 
keeps them from being greasy. Fat 
which has been used for frying may be 
clarified by cooking in it a few pieces 
of raw potato. The potato is watery, 
and as the water in it evaporates the 
flavor and odors pass off withit. Strain 
the fat through cheesecloth after clarify- 
ing it and keep it to use again. 


INCE fatty foods provide two and a 
~/J quarter times as much heat and en- 
ergy for our bodies as the starchy and 
protein foods—and in large amounts are 
difficult to digest—we should eat them 
only in combination with other foods, 
and even then in small quantities. 

Although our fish chops have been 
well seasoned, they still need a piquant 
sauce to be complete. It could be hol- 
landaise, béchamel, egg, maitre-d’ hétel 
you may choose any one of a number. 
The maitre-d’hétel, because of its tart- 
ness, seems most appropriate. 

The tomato jelly fills the place of a 
watery vegetable on our menu. If you 
have once made a tomato jelly you can 
make any gelatin dish, for the methods 
are always the same. The gelatin is 
softened in cold water, dissolved in a hot 
liquid—1 ounce of gelatin to 3 cupfuls 
of liquid—strained while hot through a 
cheesecloth and poured into a mold wet 
with cold water. For this jelly a slice of 
onion, a bay leaf and a stalk of celery 
should be cooked with the tomato. 

For the butterfly salad cut a round 
slice of canned pineapple in half and 





Melt 2 T Butter; Add 4 T 
Flour, 1 ¢ Milk, Yolks of 2 
Esgs, 2 ¢ Cooked Fish 














Add 1 T Parsley, 2 t Pep- 
per, 4% t Onion and 2 t 
Lemon Juice, 1t Salt; Cool 








Form Chops; Point Ends; 
Roll in Crumbs, Beaten 


Ess, Crumbs Again 




















arrange on washed-and-dried lettuce 
leaves; put the two curved sides of the 
pineapple together to form the wings, 
and with a strip of fig, a line of currants 
or a stretched raisin, form the butter- 
fly’s body. Either green or red strips of 
pimiento make the long feelers, and 
cherries cut in rings can dot the wings. 
Each time, with a little ingenuity and a 
change here and there, a new and differ- 
ent butterfly can be created. 

The frozen hearts can be made from 
any combination of cake and ice cream 
which will carry out the general color 
scheme; the cut ends of the cake should 
be saved for a cake custard or pudding. 


For Maitre-d’Hotel Sauce 
Cream 4')T Butter; Add 
2 T Parsley 


onion or lemon juice, parsley, celery, 
herbs, paprika, nutmeg, cheese or mush- 
rooms. 

In making croquettes it is most im- 
portant that the mixture be firm enough 
to shape easily when cold, but soft 
enough to be creamy inside after frying. 
To make the croquette “‘fat-proof”’ it is 
rolled in bread crumbs, beaten egg and 
bread crumbs again. For this, bread 
crumbs are best because they hold more 
moisture, brown better and make a 
better-looking croquette than cracker 
crumbs. After the croquettes are 
formed they should be allowed to stand 
for three or four hours to become as 
stiff as possible. 

The fat used in the frying may be a 
vegetable oil, beef drippings or lard. 


When Fat Browns Bread 
Cube in 40 Seconds Fry 
Chops Till Golden Brown 














Wherever “c”’ is used on this page it indicates 
cupful; “T” stands for tablespoonful and “t’”’ 
for teaspoonful. 





Add ¥ t Salt, ¥% t Pepper, 
1 T Lemon Juice; Serve 
With Fish Chops 


Garnish With Parsley; 
Serve With Sauce, Jelly 
and Parsley Potato Balls 


FROZEN HEARTS FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
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Velour; Silk Lining. Poplin; Silk Lining. 


HAMILTON 
GARMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Coats, Suits & Dresses. 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


Department A 2, 134-140 West 26th St., N.Y. 

















With a Fancy-Shaped Heart Cut a Heart-Shaped Piece 


Fill in Center With Strav- 
berry or Cherry Ice or Ice 
Cream 


Edge Heart With Whipped 
Cream Forced Through a 
Pastry Tube 


Cut Hearts From Red Turk- 
ish Paste and Place Around 
the Frozen Heart 


Cutter, Cut Cake Into From Center With a Sharp 
Heart Shapes Knife 


Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift. 
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A Practice School in Mississippi, Where the Teacher’s Desk is the Base of Operations in This Demonstration of the 





Practicability of Teaching Domestic Science With the Tools at Hand 


| Schools 








tow Domestic Science Can be Taught 


in a One- 


O TEACH a girl home science 

in the rural school does not 
mean to introduce her to a new 
world of foods entirely foreign to 
her community, but it does mean 
to teach her how the home meals 
should be balanced and how to 
cook in an appetizing and nourish- 
ing way the foods with which she is 
familiar. Many acooking class has 
learned how to cook a cereal with 
raisins and nuts, when the pupils 
came from homes where 
there were seven or eight 
children and raisins or 
nuts were Christmas 
treats. 

Nor does it mean that 
she must wait until the 
school is equipped with 
white porcelain tables, 
sinks with hot water, 
and gas or electric 
stoves. She should, 
however, be taught the 
use of an oil stove. 

On the right, at the 
top, is a photograph of 
the coal basement in the 
rural school at Caple- 
ville, Shelby County, 











Room School Without Special Equipment 


By Bessie R. Murphy 






































Tennessee, which, in the picture 
beneath, is transformed into a 
room prepared for the teaching of 
domestic science. All the equip- 
ment was made from boxes by the 
boys and girls of this school. Mov- 
able screens are an aid to the neat 
appearanceoftheroom. A stageor 
a corner in a room or a hall may be 
just waiting to be made into an at- 
tractive home-science department. 
These movable screens can be made 
by the boys to screen off 
a stage or the corner of 
a room during the lesson. 
Tables may be made of 
dry-goods boxes and 
covered with oilcloth. 

Cabinets for the cook- 
ing utensils and the china 
may be made from 
boxes and curtained with 
washable fabrics. Ifthe 
oil stove is in the way 
when not in use a box 
may be made into a 
cabinet for the stove. 
The front may be on 
hinges so that the stove 
may be slipped out at 
lesson time. 
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PMOTOGRAPH BY CLIFFORD H. POLAND PROTOGRAPH BY CLIFFORD H. POLAND 
These Girls of a Tennessee School are Having a Lesson in the Makin If No Other Heat is Available the Ordinary Heating Stove in the Room 
of Corn Bread. A Study of the Food Values of the Grain Staples May be Utilized. A Lesson on Sweet Potatoes is Being Given in This 
Obtainable in the Community is of First Importance. The Tables are Class Picture. A Single Burner or, Better, a Two or Three Burner Oil 


Homemade 


Stove is Preferable 
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Two Requirements are a Teacher Who Wants to Teach Domestic Science and a Community That Will CoGperate. The Serving of a Hot 
Luncheon May be Part of the Instruction. The Teacher Has in Her Hands the Molding of the Home-Making of Our Country 





SEND US YOUR 


2 Old Comets 


\ RUGS AND OLD CLOTHING 
We Dye Them and Weave 


New Rugs} 


Beautiful velvety rugs in ff 
plain, fancy or Oriental patterns, }}} 

Y COLOR you want, ANY 
SIZE, totally different and far }} 
superior to other rugs woven 
from old carpets. 


Rugs 




















Reversible, seamless, 

soft, bright, durable. 
Guaranteed to wear 10 

years. 

Money back if not 

satisfied. 


re 
. & 
77) 
bs) 
<q 
0 
oo 
he 


With higher prices on everything, your worn- 
out carpets, rugs and clothing are worth more 
than ever. | 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We will allow you to use your new rugs one | 
week—put them on the floors of your home, | 
subject them to every-day hard wear, examine | 


them closely, call in your friends, ask their i 
opinion; then if you think your rugs are not fi 


0 
° 
3 

2 
® 
ct 
® 
Qo. 


$1. 00andUp 


the best value obtainable for the money, send fj 


them back; we will pay you for your old car- fj 
pets and old clothing. 


FRE Write for book of designs in color, } 
liberal freight payment offer and f} 
full particulars. | 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-1, 40 Laflin St., Chicago }} 


O/son 


VACUUM SWEEPER 





Insist on 4-wheel 
| brush drive 


Note These SPECIAL Features 

I OUBLE-STRENGTH air suction 
meets satisfactorily every requirement. ]} 
Nozzle at extreme front cleans close to walls and 
corners. Four rubber-tired wheels (instead of 
only two) drive brush, insuring steady, strong 
action. Brushes raise or lower to suit carpet 
nap. Silent, durable, oil-less fibre operators on 
bellows. Built of steel, nickel-plated; beautiful 
mahogany finish. Light, handy, efficient, easy 
to run, lasts a lifetime. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


E send the Olson Vacuum Sweeper 

to your door (express prepaid) for $5.25. 
Give the Olson a week’s trial; see how it sucks 
imbedded dirt and dust out of the carpets and 
rugs; if not satisfied, your money back. We 
make prompt shipments. 








Catalog free on request. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-1, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


Colonial Rag Rugs 


at Low Prices 

4 Dainty, durable; in blue, 
pink and other colorings 
appropriate to any decora- 
4 tion. All uniform, smooth, 
even weaving. 


Easily Washed 

=| Easy to keep clean and 
fresh looking. EVERY 
family can use from 2 to 6 
of these inexpensive rugs. 








Free Catalog 
It shows ac tus .e « olace of Martha Washington, 
Potomac, Betsy Ross, Comfort and Mayflower 
patterns. Write for it—a post card will do. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-1, 40 Laflin St., Chicago } 


FOR CARPETS 
end RUGS 






Preserves Fibres—Raises Nap 
VYV/HEN you use Olsonite you need 


not take your carpets or rugs off the floor 
to restore their colors and make them look like 
new—fresh, clean, bright. It gives the fibres 
new life and raises the 
nap inatruly wonder- 
fulway. Costsonly 25c 





brush over surface, 
wipe off —that is all. 


Sent to your address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Try it once and 
you ‘ll never be with- 
out Olsonite. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
Write for Free 














Descriptive Circular 
Sample We send 
for 10¢ enough Olson- 
ite to restore colors of 
two small rugs, post- 
paid, for a dime. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-1, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 





Send for 
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aroom. Easy to use; fj 


RESTORES | 
THE COLORS | 





2 sizes, 25c and 50c }} 
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The Fresh 
Fruit Taste 


VERYONE misses fresh fruit during the 

winter months: but as a matter of fact it’s 
easy to have the fresh fruit taste in your desserts 
and salads. 


That’s because it’s always summer in the 
Hawaiian Islands where the big, juicy, sun- 
ripened pineapples are grown and packed. 


Every case of 


Hawaiian 


Canned 


Pineapple 


Sliced, Crushed or Grated 


has the fresh taste imparted by the matchless 
Hawaiian sunshine. The perfect fruit is packed 
the day it is picked —it comes to you just as 
good as when it was brought up from.the fields. 





Try a can of Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple for salads. Or use it in any number 
of tempting desserts—pie, ice cream, puddings, 
etc. It’s all ready prepared—convenient, eco- 
nomical and delicious. 


INUIT 


Your Grocer sells Crush- 
ed or Grated Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple. 


In Several Sizes 


AssOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE PACKERS 


Garland Building 
Chicago 














By Mrs. J. Barry Baxter 

















































































































































HERE is so much said about the cost 
of food these days that I decided to Grocery Order for Month 
find out just what our food bills were ) 
totaling, so I could see if I was keeping within TOTAI 
ARTICLE AMOUNT | PRICE | AL 
the sum my budget allowed for food. Ilooked | COST 
up ways of keeping accounts and drew up the 
following tables, which have not only told Salt , ‘ 1 bag $0.10 | ae 
me how much in dollars and cents our food oc, hg ; te oF 4 
was costing for our family of five, but have Baking Soda . i hoe ‘05 ‘05 
enabled me to turn over much of the ordering Coffee . 14 pound 32 16 
to my maid without doubling the bills. i ee Y% pound 60 AS 
I do not pretend to be an expert, nor do I eel ¥ = ye = 
know much about dietetic values. Ido know Péatiut Butter 1 jar "25 25 
what my family likes and I have been giving Cheese 1 pound 30 30 
them that and finding out what it costs. I Chocolate cake .20 .20 
believe that a woman should spend in a busi- Cocoa . 2 boxes 25 30 
° Coconut . 1 box 10 10 
nesslike way the money that her husband Sugar... 16 pounds ‘08 1.28 
has earned through his business. Our fam- XXXX Sugar 4 pounds .10 40 
ily includes two children, which, with the Prunes ¢ 6 2 pounds 1S 30 
maid, whose food must be counted, makes a > oncasedl = ‘- eo 
family of five. ; ; Baked Beans ; 4 cans 10 40 
My system now is very simple: I order Soup 3 cans 10 30 
my groceries once a week, and the first order Lard Si 2 pounds -18 36 
for the month is always the heaviest. Fruits Laundry Soap 10 cakes 05 50 
Kitchen Soap. 4 cakes .08 ie 
and vegetables I order once a week from a Siaech. . . . 5-lb. box 05 25 
huckster. By planning menus for a week Cleanser . 3 boxes .05 15 
ahead it is easy to make out the market list. Asparagus . 1 can 1S AS 
Meats I order twice a week, on Tuesdays Jam... 6 jars -10 60 
~. a Ammonia 1 bottle sl 10 
and Saturdays; and during the oyster season iter 1 pound 10 ‘10 
I leave an order for one pint of oysters to be Wheat Cereal. 2 boxes 18 36 
delivered every Friday. I have a standing Oat Cereal. . 2 boxes 10 .20 
order for the month for milk, butter, eggs, foo : i Genes a = 
bread, and ice except in winter. For the Peas 4 cans 15 ‘60 
sake of the children I use a great deal of milk, Corn 2 cans 15 30 
three quarts a day. Occasionally I get half Tomatoes 4 cans -10 40 
a pint of cream in place of part of the milk. sae a : caniig oH ae 
Butter and eggs come in regularly once a week Crackers . 5 Socndn “10 ‘50 
from the dairy farm. I need but one loaf of u 
baker’s bread a day, as we frequently have Total . $13.23 
homemade bread and biscuits. 
Meat Order for One Month 
| e SATURDAY’S ORDER | TUESDAY'S ORDER pone 
KIND OF MEAT | 4% |——— TL RMR ES, PER ae 
| 39 |WEEK|WEEK WEEK |WEEK| WEEK | week | week | week | unit | © 
LO ro} ae | ae ow | I | ll Ill Iv | | 
= 7 es | . oe Peale : | ae) 
Bacon... .| 4 | %1b.| 11b.| 14 1b.) 1 Ib. $0.32 | $0.96 
Roast Beef he) | 5 lbs : 25 ie 
: }{ 1 Ib. | x A ; 
Lamb Chops . BN sean }---- | 1 Ib. (Send (| } 35 70 
| Thu.) ) | 
mee: 
Veal Cutlets . 1 aang Ge | FPS sak) Pe ee eee 25 32 
| (Send | 
| | eal l Wed.) J 
| oe 
| | | slice | 
MOM es ea!) OF ews RRR EN e.g eign 303%, bias sieve 30 30 
| (Send 
| Wed.) J 
= (4b. | 
Cold Tongue . PO er rere td Deena RPS eererie ge .60 ke 
| | | Wed.) J 
Oysters — 4 or | igi ni i pt. i pt. 1 pt. 1 pt. Be .60 
Beef to Stew . 1 a Res SN caateltlt Sutalerade LANG estes. GPUs in tats cay .20 1.00 
Calves’ Liver . 2 woe. | Bib. Ye ee SKEET | Geen ees ees .40 40 
Chipped Beef. | 1 |... | aa erat Pasir 9S) Ce ante ‘40 10 
a | | Cn: hy 2 
Chicken... 2 | ae ina eiedl) Os cere [4 Gena’ | +205 (Sead t 45 1.50 
| L Wed.) | Wed.) J | 
Ham to Boil . 1 LI okalk saave, Dieu es sian NN eee Ey 1.10 
Sirloin Steak . 1 Seek Sa hall eect BY i hocsete 1341bs ma i) 62 
Roast Lamb . 1 a. 3 ee Sheers ae .20 1.00 
Hamburger. 1 i ean 14 |b. .30 45 
aeecmiaaeaaans EES CEP SERI : | - ee |e ae 
Total . $10.15 
Fruit and Vegetable Order for One Month 
EEK — — | ‘EEK ; 
ARTICLE AMOUNT | PRICE bens baie sca | — ) OTS | ae 
I II } Ill IV | COST 
Potatoes . -_ 1 basket $0.65 S ‘Wesease’y : | PS Sacha tie | eaowa | $0.65 
Sweet Potatoes . 1 peck MO sean ewes Ne weaaee , 0) COG. waarmee ; 40 
Onions. 1 quart els cabee ees 6 CULL ndec Seems | ET ee 10 
Spinach . 34 peck UY ceidvinved.  seaweceess 4 4 beng f 30 
| 4 
Cabbage . 3 heads 10 1 Secéis 2 eet 30 
Cauliflower . 4 heads 10 1 1 1 | 1 40 
Mushrooms 1 quart SE) ceaneees<s: § aaNaeetee B Whiceas ee | 1 15 
Oranges . . 4 dozen 25 i 1 1 | 1 1.00 
Pineapples . 4 .20 1 1 1 1 .80 
Apples 1 basket be! ean | 1 ns Se satare. | d .40 
Lettuce 8 heads 10 { : — : beg = | ; — { .80 
Bananas . 1 dozen .20 44 dozen 4 dozen atic ones | 20 
Lemons 16 dozen | 40 eae | 3 aaa 20 
Celery . 4 stalks | 10 1 1 1 1 | 40 
Total $6.10 
ml 
STANDING ORDER FOR MONTH _| Cost oF Foop FoR ONE MONTH 
a | 
_— ; aah aan 
ARTICLE AMOUNT PRICE ROEAY | singisebctas | Ar 
| | COST —— ia aaa ita ——— 
ce jee Meat . $10.15 
Milk | 3 quarts daily | $0.10 | $9.06 | Groceries .....- 13.23 
Butter | 8 pounds | 90 4.00 Vegetables and Fruits. 6.10 
Eggs ../| 8 dozen .50 Ye ie Se 9.00 
Bread | 1 loaf daily | 05 1.50 || Butter 4.00 
Ice . 25 pounds daily | .40a100 | 3.00 || Eggs 4.00 
| 3read . 1.50 
Total . $21.50 | Ice . 3.00 
| Total . $50.98 











NOTE—To aid you in planning balanced menus to fit your food budget, we have prepared “‘A Guide to Menu 
Making,’”’ which you may have for three 2-cent stamps to cover the cost of material and the service. 
New Housekeeping Editor, THE Lapies’ HomE Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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What Domestic-Science Girls 


tlave Found 


Are Doughnuts Indigestible? 


contain an enormous amount of fat and will 

surely cause indigestion. An experiment 
which shows the actual amount of fat in one 
dozen doughnuts resulted in making me feel 
that we may eat them in safety. The experi- 
ment was carried on using the following plain 
doughnut recipe, and the results were compared 
with the plain-cake recipe: 


[: IS a popular superstition that doughnuts 


DOUGHNUTS PLAIN CAKE 


4% Cupful of Sugar 1% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Egg 1 Egg 
14 Cupful of Sour Milk 4 Cupful of Milk 


1 Tablespoonful of 4 Tablespoonfuls of 


Butter Butter 
4 Teaspoonful of Soda 114 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
2 Cupfuls of Flour ing Powder 


14 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
ing Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Nut- 
meg 


1 Cupful of Flour 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 


These recipes were made up. The cake was 
weighed and the per cent of fat was found to be 
14.6. The doughnuts were cut out and weighed 
carefully before and after frying. The increase 
in weight was due to the amount of fat absorbed 
during the frying. Then, this amount added to 
that which was in the recipe gave the total 
amount of fat, and this total divided by the 
weight of the doughnuts after frying gave the 
total per cent of fat in the doughnuts, which 
was 15.6. Thus plain doughnuts contained 
only one per cent more fat than plain cake. 

This doughnut recipe yielded eighteen dough- 
nuts and the cake recipe yielded twelve serv- 
ings. We had 2 ounces of fat in twelve servings 





SSS 


Out 


Preparing Beans for Summer Use 


beef occa is the day, in New England, for 
Boston baked beans and brown bread. 
Every housekeeper knows that it requires at 
least five hours in a good oven to cook a pot of 
beans. I have discovered a method by which I 
can have delicious home-cooked baked beans in 
the summer without the inconvenience of a hot 
kitchen range to prepare them. My method 
also does away with the dish of left-over beans 
to be heated up and used at a second meal. 

Every Saturday during the winter, when I 
keep a range fire going, I bake a pot of beans. 
When I take them from the oven I have already 
at hand a hot, sterilized jar. This J fill with 
beans and seal immediately. Then I set the 
sealed jar in a pan of hot water, put it, covered, 
on the range and let the water boil around the 
jar for one hour. Then I remove the jar of beans 
and set it away in my preserve closet. This 
method gives me home-cooked beans through- 
out the spring and summer, or in any emer- 
gency, with no extra trouble in preparing a 
meal except to heat the beans. 

M. H., Miss Farmer’s School, 1906. 


What is Hospitality? 


V HEN I first undertook to learn the mean- 

ing of hospitality I thought I must plan 
all the good things everyone else had: Fried 
chicken, mashed potatoes, gravies, anything 
that kept me stewing over the stove, till my red 
face no longer looked like my own and I would 
make arush for the talcum box to cover it up— 
for this hostess must receive her guests as well as 


























The Workshop of the Boston School of Cookery, Boston, Massachusetts 


of cake and 2.3 ounces of fatin eighteen medium- 
sized doughnuts; so if one likes doughnuts as 
well as cake—the popular superstition about 
their indigestibility being overcome—there is 
no reason why one should not eat them. 

M. C. B., Teachers’ College, 1916. 


The Value of Attractive Food 
| AVING kept house before I took my 


domestic-science training I used to think 
that the use of pretty dishes and garnishes, and 
the serving of foods in unfamiliar but pleasing 
guises, were clever but useless ways of showing 
off before company. 

Now | know that these things have an actual 
physiological value. For instance, my sister, 
fifteen and anwmic, had a very capricious ap 
petite and could not be induced to eat sufficient 
nourishing food. 

Krom my study of physiology and kindred 
subjects I learned how very closely the nerves 
of sight and smell are connected with those 
affecting the digestive organs, and how the 
very sight of attractive food causes certain 
digestive processes to begin. 

Thus certain nourishing soups that sister 
ordinarily .would not touch were eaten when 
served ina pretty china cup with a spoonful of 
whipped cream, the cream adding to its nutri 
tive value, and a leaf or a flower at its side. She 
needed eggs but refused them boiled, poached 
or, before my enlightenment, fried. Later she 
ate dozens of them worked up into attractive 
desserts or smuggled into unfamiliar dishe 
made appetizing and attractiveenough totempt 
her into sampling them. She not only ate food 
which she would otherwise have refused, but, 
because she enjoyed eating it, she digested and 
assimilated it and became a new kind of girl. 


M. W., Teachers’ College, 1914. 


COUNTING 


cook for them. Finally I asked myself: “ITow 
shall T reach a happy medium—give them good 
things to eat and still be a gracious hoste oO 
they will like to come again, and I shall wish 
to have them?” 

One day, by accident, I planned to have ham 
and potatoes, a dish prepared several hours be 
fore serving time, combining two dishes in one 
that could care for itself in a moderate oven for 
an hour and a half and require no labor at the 
last moment except to transfer it “piping hot” 
from the oven to the table. I was rewarded by 

omeone exclaiming: ‘*Thisis what I callsome 
thing to eat!” No one had remarked on my 
fricd chicken except to say that it was tender. 

J thought | would try it again, for 1 enjoyed 
my guests as never before, and really relished 
myownmeal. I looked about for other casserole 
dishes and was surprised at the number I found. 
Now | always plan the essential part of a “com 
pany meal” inthat way. The result is a happy 
hostess and guests who like to “Scome again.” 

G. MAca., 
Michigan Agricultural College, 1911 


Good Uses for a Meat Chopper 


*W EET potatoes fordelicious potato pones” 
J may be put through a meat grinder instead 
of having to go through the painful and tediou 
operation of shredding. Fresh coconut for 
ambrosia or pie may be treated similarly. 


a food chopp r before pre erving, seasoned 
with ginger and used as a condiment and gar 
nish in plac e ol pre erved ginger. 

When cheese is too fresh to be grated, an easy 
method is to force it through the potato ricer. 
Cold hominy “ makes up” better, too, when put 
through the ricer before baking or reheating. 

J. T. R., University of Chicago, 1903. 


THE COST 


fg you working on the budget problem either in your home or in a Home Economics class? 
If so, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Budget Chart—price ten cents—would serve as a guide in 


working out your individual problem. 


Are you famed for your homemade candies? Have you thought of making them to sell? Our 
booklet, ‘“‘ Candies, Cakes and Cookies ’’—price ten cents—takes up in detail, methods of packing, 
pricing and marketing, as well as the making of homemade candies. 

Send your request with stamps or coin to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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us not necessarily an 
expensive luxury 


The secret of the ‘home beautiful ”’ 
lies not in the amount of money 
Milady spends for furnishings, but 
rather in the care with which she 
makes her selections! 

You can choose with both care and 
economy when you go to your Peck & 
Hills furniture dealer and 


Buy the Money-Saving 
P & H Way 


Peck & Hills Furniture and home furnishings 
have been standard for 25 years. “They are 
stylish, artistic, dependable; ideal from every 
standpoint. The kind everyone admires. 
Low priced too! Due to our remarkable 
selling system Peck & Hills Furniture and 
Home Furnishings present the mostastonishing 
values on the market—values many of which 
you can see at your local furniture store. 


PECK & IHIMNLILS 


High Grade Dependable 
Home Furnishings 


Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 

































No matter how trivial or how important your next 





purchase, go to your Peck & Jills dealer. lf he happens to i 
be ‘‘out’’ of the exact pieces desired, ask to see his famous Peck & JTill \\ | 
catalog showing Over a $1,000,000 stock. \s| 


Select from $1,000,000 Stock \ 


This wonderful book is crammed with VALUES—750 pages 
of them—a genuine ‘find’ on every page. Artistic furniture of all 
kinds, including the celebrated Period Furniture so much in vogue 
Oriental and domestic rugs, carpets, linoleum—the daintiest of draper- 
ies, in fact everything conceivable for the complete furnishing of a 
cosy, comfortable home at a big price Saving. 

Pick out what you want from this catalog, then your dealer 
will take your order, not expecting you to pay till you have seem the 
merchandise at his store and are satisfied, 


If You Visit the City 


before leaving home, ask your P & H dealer for our 
“Card of Introduction”! Signed by dealer, this Card admits you to any 
one of our Exhibition Buildings. Here you can see everything pictured 
in the catalog and without further ceremony order anything you desire, 
having your purchase shipped through and charged to the dealer giving 
you the card! No extra charge, pay dealer Jater on mutually Satis- 
factory term 
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FREE Book, Volume 5 | of This Fine Fur- 


6 ‘ < . e 
A buying guide of utmost niture Polish 
interest to those secking the best I P & H dependable Furniture 


Sen ; . rr — Y ~ 
leas in home f iri hings. i Polish is made according toour own | 
interesting value describe Period ecret formu- 


imniture-—explains how to buy it sav- 


Write for Valuable | write for Sample | 
| 





Packed with 


tome to every- 
thing used on 
and will not 
become sticky 
or cloudy 
after being 
applied. Dif- 
ferent and we 
believe -supe- 
rior toallot her 
polishes. 


render P & HEI service If your dealer 
can't do sO, Write u for the name of our 


dealer who will. 


Peck & Hills 


— 
Furniture Co. 
Wabash Ave. at Fourteenth St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

141 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
1748 Lawrence St. 
Denver, Colo. 
2nd & Mission Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
800 San Fernando St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ks la and has i 

, rT | bee “by 
inevly Many pages, handsomely illus- CCT Use +h 
trated Nith book goes name of your i 7 eG ive 
years, xives 

local P & H dealer. Write today. SP aaaete | 
High-class dealers are glad to | clear, Fich 
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A gener. 
ous sample, 
enough to 
polish a table 
or dresser, 
will be sent 
on receipt. of 
4 cents in 
stamps to 
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The Light Four 


Five Passenger Touring 










j. 0. b. Toledo 


Wheelbase 106 inches 4 cylinder en bloc motor with Helical Gear Camshaft Drive 42 inch Cantilever rear Springs 
Auto-Lite Electric Starting and Lighting system Tillotson Carburetor 4 inch tires—non skid rear 
| 
Two Passenger Roadster Four Seater Sport Model Big Four Roadster, 112 in. wheelbase $835 
Light Four, 104 in. wheelbase $650 The Country Club, 104 in. wheelbase $750 Light Six Roadster, 116 in. wheelbase $970 














All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
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A Complete Line of Automobiles 
All New Values 











From your point of view this 
announcement is most im- 
portant. 


For herein we set forth the 
achievement toward which 
this company has aimed for 
the last eight years. 


This achievement, in a word, 
is the completion of our 
gigantic organization to a 
point where we could make 
and market a complete line 
of automobiles under one 
head. 


One executive organization, 
-one factory management, 
one purchasing unit, 
one sales expense, 
one group of dealers plan, 
produce and sell the entire 
line. 


3uying power is concentrated. 
Costs are distributed over 
all these cars. The savings 
are enormous. 


As a result we are producing 

cars of exceptional quality 

and marketing them at 
unusually low prices. 


every car is built to a rigid 
standard of performance, 
comfort and appearance. 


The new Light Four at $665 
is a striking example. 


It has good style—built low 
with harmonious and _ full 
sweeping body lines. It is 
a beautiful car in every 
sense of the word. 


The motor is powerful, quict 
and of sturdy construction. 
The turning radius is short. 
The car has a quick accel- 
eration and is built to tour 
safely and comfortably from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


And with all these good quali- 
ties it rides beautifully. The 
soft cushions, the long and 
resilient cantilever rear 
springs, the large tires (31x 
4) and the proper balance in 
construction absorb all 
types of jolts—the choppy 
cobblestone, the cuppy 
macadam and the heavy 
ruts and thank-you-ma’ams 
of the American highways. 


Yet this is but one of the new 
Willys-Overland values. 


Never before have the econ- 
omics of vast production 
been available for buyers 
of every class of car. 


And the Overland Policy of 
greater production, higher 
quality, lower price is ex- 
emplified in every model 
and type. 





The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles 
**Made in U.S. A.” 


Big Four Coupé, 112 in. wheelbase $1250 Big Four Touring, 112 in. wheelbase $850 Big Four Sedan, 112 in. wheelbase $1450 
Light Six Coupé, 116 in. wheelbase $1385 Light Six Touring, 116 in. wheelbase $985 Light Six Sedan, 116 in. wheelbase $1585 








All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
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“Just Look What’s Coming!” 


dessert ?”’ you will get the answer: “Ice cream and Jell-O,” or 
“Jell-O and ice cream.” 


| It doesn’t matter that the two are not at all alike. Either 
| satisfies the craving for something that “‘touches the spot.” 


Ask the mother upon whom devolves the work of preparing 
the dessert which of the two she would choose for the children, 
and she will say: “I prefer Jell-O for the children, for they like 
it as well as ice cream, and it is better for them as a general 
thing.” 

In homes of wealth and culture, where the children’s dict 
is carefully selected, and in homes where mothers with equal 
care prepare the food for the whole family, the favorite dish for 


ELL 


There seems to be nothing else that so completely fills 


the young folks is 


every requirement of a perfect dessert for children and grown- 
ups alike as Jell-O does. 

It can be made into a surprisingly great variety of forms 
for dinners, luncheons and afternoon teas. The most bewitching 
things which Jell-O “demonstrators”? show in their exhibits at 
food shows and the department stores can be made in_per- 
fection by any housewife—even by the young bride who cannot 
cook. 

Just now Jell-O salads are especially popular. Dainty indi- 
vidual salads and entrées are moulded in teacups, small moulds 
or anything available for the purpose. To the housewife who 
has wished a hundred times that her salads might be made to 
look good as well as taste good, the Jell-O way is a revelation. 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new things in 
Jell-O: Beauty salads and plain ones—whips, knicknacks and 
dainties of almost unlimited variety. 
salads and desserts are given first place in it, 


Recipes for every-day 


| of course, and particularly the new things in 
| fruity Jell-O desserts. It is the 
Jell-O books. A copy will be sent to you free 
if you will send us your name and address. 


finest of 


Jell-O is put up in seven flavors: Rasp- 
| berry, Strawberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
| Peach, Chocolate. 





Each 10 cents at any 
grocer’s or any general store. 

The flavors are pure fruit flavors, of 
course, and the full strength of the flavors 
is preserved by the air-tight waxed-paper f 


“Safety enclosing 
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THE GENESEE PURE FOOD 





If you ask the children, “What do you think is nicest for | 
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COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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nat Cold? 





By Alice Ravenhill 


Fellow of the Royal Sanitary Institute 


UEL burned rapidly in a stove, with a 
P vic to making a room ‘‘comfortable,”’ 

nearly always raises the temperature 
higher than is wholesome; especially when the 
stove is of unlined cast iron, for iron conducts 
and radiates heat into the surrounding air 
almost as rapidly as it is itself heated. The 
result is that the temperature of the room is not 
uniform but rises or falls as the casing of the 
stove becomes hot or cold. If the fuel is con- 
stantly replenished the room is too hot for 
bodily health; if the stove is neglected the air 
of the room is quickly chilled. 

And what is the result?) Constant colds and 
sore throats testify to the effects on the skin 
and mucous membrane of too high a tempera- 
ture and too dry an air. Anawmia, debility 
and irritability bear witness to the ill effects of 
this form of heat on the blood and nerves; yet 
the occupants of overheated houses think this 
the way to be comfortable. 

The prime cause of colds or chills is not 
exposure to cold, but to the overheated, con- 
fined air of rooms, factories and public meeting 
places. When will people learn that colds and 
sore throats are the results, not of cold air, but 
of infection—an infection powerless to harm 
if the mucous membrane and the skin are 
healthy ? 

A healthy mucous membrane (the lining of 
the nose and throat) is pale pink and stretches 
taut over the surface it covers and protects. 


HAT, then, is the correct temperature 

for healthful dwelling and sleeping rooms 
in wintry weather? Sitting rooms should not 
reach a higher temperature than seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit; in offices, factories, shops 
and schools, if their occupants are to be ca- 
pable of their best work, the temperature 
should be a few degrees lower. Careful experi- 
ments have shown that for each degree above 
sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit mental activi‘ ° 
and power to concentrate diminish. In bed- 
rooms sixty degrees Fahrenheit is quite high 
enough. Contact with fresh cold air does not 
cause chills or colds; rather, it gives power to 
resist their attacks. It stimulates activity of 
both mind and body. 

What is the cause of the flushed cheeks and 
dull skins so constantly seen on the occupants 
of overheated rooms? Nature has provided us 
with a beautifully balanced regulator to con 
trol the body for its welfare, a regulator known 
the nervous system. By this regu 
the body becomes overheated, more 
blood is brought up to the skin in order that 
the extra heat may pass off into the outside air. 
When the body feels cold this regulator causes 


to us as 
lator, as 


tine Dut 
By Mrs. M. 


CCORDING to Webster, a Dutch oven is 
A “fa tin screen for roasting before an open 
fire or kitchen range.” It is a quaint ar- 
rangement, squatty and round, resting upon 
short, thin legs and reminds one of the Dutch 
women, who estimate their wealth by the num 
ber of skirts worn at one time. These ovens 
come in various sizes and are cone-shaped in- 
stead of square, so as to focus the heat. They 
look like huge tin bells turned sideways, and 
have a shelf in the middle upon which the food 
to be cooked is placed. Some of them have a 
horizontal rod containing half a dozen hooks. 
From these, dainty slices 
of breakfast bacon may 


the little channels in which the blood circulates 
to contract, so that much less warm fluid can 
stream through them. The blood is then 
driven to the deeper parts of the body, where 
the heat necessary for life can be maintained. 
This same regulator causes the pores of the 
skin to pour out perspiration on its surface 
when the body becomes very hot. This sweat 
cools the body by evaporation, on the same 
nrinciple that we wring out a cloth in ice-cold 
water and lay it over our butter jar in summer 
weather. In both cases the hot air is greedy 
for moisture and absorbs or sucks it up quickly, 
whether from the skin or from the cloth. As it 
withdraws the moisture the heat is also with- 
drawn, and thus body or butter is cooled. 


N LEAVING the house and passing into 

cool air the regulator is so out of order from 
impurities retained in the blood that it cannot 
exercise its usual protective activities; the 
blood remains near the surface of the skin 
instead of retreating to the deeper parts of the 
body, and a cliiil or a cold follows. Blame is 
laid on the cold air, whereas it should be laid 
on the hot room. 

Another sign of an unhealthful atmosphere 
is the streaming of moisture down the panes of 
the windows. This moisture contains impuri 
ties given off through the skin and the lungs. 
The air should be reasonably dry, cool and in 
constant movement. 

Three inexpensive means of ventilation are: 


(1) Admit a steady supply of pure air at all 
times to every occupied room. 

(2) Provide a wide pan of water on each 
stove, which will furnish to the heated air the 
moisture it is bound to secure from some source. 
This will prevent some of the ill effects on the 
skin. 

(3) Keep a thermometer in every room. 


Take a piece of lumber six to eight inches 
wide and two inches thick, cut it to fit the 
bottom sash of a window in each room. Raise 
the sash, fix in the piece of wood, close down 
the sash, and you have provided a means of 
ventilation as effective as it is cheap. Air 
enters through the opening between the sashes 
and is driven up toward the ceiling, where it 
mixes with the hot air of the room and grad 
ually descends on the occupants, who feel no 
draft, as they would if the window were opened 
at the top or the bottom in the usual way 

In foggy weather, or when snow or drench 
ing rain is falling, a strip of cotton batting 
tucked in along the opening between the sashes 
will still permit the passage into the room of 
outside air, but will keep out the dampne 


“—- ae 
cn Oven 


I. Hairston 


supper has been cooked on it right in front of 
the library fire. 

Our oven measures twenty-one inches across 
the front, six inches across the back and is six 
teen inches long, with legs just six inches high. 
When placed before an open grate with a good 
warm fire, it will cook a simple meal with 
ease—in fact, accomplish wonders. It bakes 
mealy potatoes, golden biscuits, perfect muf 
fins, rolls and cake, roasts a chicken, broils a 
steak, and cooks ‘‘to a turn.’’ 

It is a money-saver for one who cooks en- 
tirely with gas. Potatoes, for instance, can 

easily be baked in the 





be broiled. In England 
this is still a very popu- 
lar way of roasting quails 
or other small fowls. 
Comparatively few 
housekeepers know the 
true value of a Dutch 
oven, but those who have 
kept house with one 
would not like to be with- 
out it—it is simply in 
valuable. For years it 
has played an important 
part in our home life, ™ 
and many a delicious 








our library 














Our Dutch oven, 
squally and cone 
sha ped,has cooked 
many a delicious 
supper in front of 


Dutch oven before an 
open fireplace, thus sav- 
ing at least half an hour 
or more of using gas. The 
popular ‘‘slow cookery” 
can readily be done on 
the Dutch oven by keep 
ing it at a proper dis 
tance from the grate, 
gauging this by the 
warmth of the fire. 
When not in use for cook 
ing, the Dutch oven may 
be converted into a‘‘ plate 
warmer,” keeping dishes 
warm until serving time. 
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“The ROLL 


OHNSON & JOHNSON Red Cross Absorbent 

Cotton is the most useful article in the home, 

the factory, shop or wherever accidents may 
happen. It is by far the most generally used of 
all materials for washing and covering wounds; 
for making compresses; for padding splints and 
slings; for covering burns; for absorbing dis- 
charges. 


Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Absorbent 
Cotton is conceded by physicians. surgeons, 
nurses and druggists, everywhere, to be the safest 
to use for surgical purposes and in the sick room 
and nursery. It as a a wide use for toilet, 
household and mechanical purposes. 


In the Nursery 


It is used for washing baby’s eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth and for cleansing the baby when 
changing napkins. 


In the Bathroom 


It is used for washing a tender face; for ab- 
sorbing blood from razor cuts; for applying 
creams and lotions to cleanse the pores; loz ab- 
sorbing perspiration; as a wash loth to apply 
medicated lather; for rubbing dandruff off the 
scalp; also as a powder puff. 


About the House 


It is used for filtering and purifying milk, 
water, fruit juices, straining baby foods. Also 
as a duster and polisher for highly burnished 
antiques, fine iebeus and costly polished 
furniture. 


Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Ab- 
sorbent Cotton can be purchased in any 
quantity desired, from the smallest package 
to the largest, in every nook and corner of 
the globe. We recommend that you buy it 
at your prescription drug store, for such 
a store renders a valuable service to the 
people in its neighborhood, by having 
always ready the necessary sick room sup- 
plies. No community is safe without such 
a store. It merits your patronage. 
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As Your Doctor Will Tell You 


the modern practice of surgery demands that 
the dressing applied to even the smallest cut or 
wound should not only LOOK clean but actually 
BE SURGICALLY CLEAN—which means that 
it should be scientifically sterilized and free from 
infection. 


The Great Danger 


of dressing cuts and wounds yourself is that you 
do not realize, as your Doctor, Nurse and Drug- 
gist do, the common sources of infection. There 
are invisible, ever-present living particles (called 
Germs) everywhere. They quickly lodge in the 
open flesh by contact with the air, dirt, unboiled 
water, clothing, skin, unclean bandages and un- 
sterilized hands, The consequences may be 
blood poisoning, inflammation, gangrene, fever, 
lockjaw, gatherings and a train of other compli- 
cations, unless the injury is promptly and prop- 
erly cleansed and dressed. 


Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Absorbent 
Cotton is made from new, clean, selected cotton; 
the finest quality of the Sunny South. In its 
manufacture every known method of modern 
science is used to purify, sterilize and protect it. 
The operatives who do this work surround them- 
selves with the same hygienic precautions as a 
hospital nurse would exercise. 


The finished product is rolled in blue paper 
with patented turned-in edges, protecting every 
fibre of cotton from infection until the last a? 
ticle is used. The rolls, containing from half 
ounce to a pound, are then packed in blue car- 
tons. The whole package is sterilized before it 
leaves the laboratory. 


Johnson & Johnson are known and recog- 
nized all over the world as the pioneers and 
leaders in the making of surgical dressings. They 
have made possible the universal application of 
surgical cleanliness. It is therefore obviously 
to the advantage of the purchaser to ask for 
Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Cotton, Gauze, 
Bandages, Adhesive Plaster, antiseptic cleansers 
and disinfectants, by name, and to look for the 
Red Cross trade mark on every package. 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., U.S. A. 


World’s Largest Makers of Surgical Dressings 
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Awarded on Gold Medal in their line at 
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Make this your 
homebuilding year 


ILL this year see the attainment of the home you 

have been waiting for? Of course, you have ideas and 
plans of what you want. Then take the first step toward their 
fulfillment by sending for the truly wonderful Book of Aladdin 
Homes. You’re sure to find your dream home come true —in 
picture, plan and cost. 


How ALADDIN Helps You Build 


First, the plan: A hundred homes to choose from, and each as 
interesting, as charming and as practical as ‘‘The Sunshine’”’ shown 
above. Next, the material: As clear and free from blemish as was 
ever taken from the forest. Read the great Dollar-A-Knot Guaranty. 
And last, the Service: A knowledge and experience gathered from 
twelve years’ working with thousands of home builders—everywhere—a 
service that assists you in every step of your home building. 


ALADDIN’S Readi-Cut System 
Offsets Rising Homebuilding Costs 


Of course, the cost of living has raised. And so has the cost of building. Yet, you 
can avoid these higher prices by eliminating waste. The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of 
Construction eliminates the usual 18% waste of lumber, waste in measuring, sawing, 
cutting and fitting. This saving matched against wasteful methods offsets the higher 
price of building materials. Twenty feet of lumber from a sixteen-foot board—the 
Aladdin Book 110 tells how. 


One of Your Neighbors “The Sunshine” 


. e ‘*The Sunshine,” the home pictured above, contains living room, dining room, 
1S an Aladdin Customer 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, cellar entrance and front porch. Its price 


is $1045 for all lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, 


There is an Aladdin Home near you, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. The 
wherever you live. Write us for the ad- home is shipped to you in a sealed box car, complete, Readi-Cut ready to 
dress. Go to see the owner, to see his erect. Safe arrival of the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. 
Aladdin Home. He will tell you about Floor plan arrangement and complete description of ‘‘The Sunshine”’ will be 
Aladdin quality, about Aladdin economy, found in the Aladdin Book of Homes. It also pictures City Homes, Suburban 
about Aladdin service and about his Homes, California Bungalows, Apartment Buildings, Flats, Barns, Summer 
complete satisfaction. Cottages, Garages. Send for it today. 

Piatt Homebuilders to the Nation 119 Aladdin Avenue 


te _ Bay City, Michigan 


(@, Canadian Address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 































Send for this 


Book of 
Aladdin 


Homes 


It will tell you what 
your home will cost. 
It shows photo- 
graphs, floorplans, 
specifications 
and prices for 

every house. 


Send 
This Coupon 
for Your Copy 


of ALADDIN HOMES 
The Aladdin Co., 119 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


I am Sending stamps for a copy of the book 
110, “Aladdin Homes.” 


Name. 
Street 
City 


State 
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By William A. Coffin, N.A. 


The Artist Who Reached Perfection 


T MAY be said with truth of Johannes Ver- 
] meer, and the assertion will not be contra- 

dicted by painters whose point of view in 
their art is sympathetic with his, nor by those 
whose work in its general tendencies may be 
utterly different, that some of the pictures by 
this remarkable artist are perfect. Their ver- 
dict is, in other words, that it is impossible to do 
what Vermeer undertook to do better than he 
accomplished it. His art is complete and with- 
out flaw. Only thirty-eight pictures are known 
to be his, and the fact that his fame is of com- 
paratively recent origin is one of the mysteries 
in the history of art. 

Not much is known about his life. He was 
born at Delft, and has been called Vermeer of 
Delft, and Van der Meer of Delft, and he was 
baptized there in 1632. His principal and most 
accurate biographer is M. Henri Havard, who 
established by his researches about all the facts 
that we possess. He was inscribed in the reg- 
ister of the Guild of St. Luke, in 1653, as a 
“master painter,” and he later became one of 
its ‘‘headmen.”’ It now seems certain that he 
had a high reputation in his lifetime, and it 
is recorded that one of the pictures by Pieter 
de Hooch, whose celebrity has never been 
obscured, was considered “‘nearly equal to the 
famous Van der Meer.’’ He passed away at 
Delft December 13, 1675, and after that his 
achievements, in some inexplicable way, were 
lost sight of. 

The Vermeer revival dates from well on in 
the eighteenth century. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
saw some of his pictures in the Netherlands 
and praised them. Eugene Fromentin, the 
French painter-critic, merely notes that his 
work was not known in France. In 1866 Thoré, 
the French art critic, published articles about 
him, signed with the pen name of W. Birger, 
in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and since then 
his fame has steadily increased. He painted 
interiors with single figures and groups, land- 
scapes and urban views. There are pictures 
by Vermeer in the museums in Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Dresden, Berlin and Vienna, and 
in the National Gallery in London and the 
Louvre in Paris. 

In America there are at least three examples 
of the highest class: ‘‘ Young Woman With a 
Water Jug,” in the permanent collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; “A Lady 
Writing,” the one here given, from the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan Collection; and ‘‘Woman Weigh- 
ing Pearls,’ in the P. A. B. Widener Collection, 
at Philedelphia. The latter was reproduced in 
this seriesin the June, 1916, issue of TuE HOME 
JOURNAL 


“None Was Greater Than Vermeer” 


| ig I SAY that Vermeer is the greatest of the 
“Little Dutch Masters” it might be saying 
too much, but I do not hesitate to write that 
none was greater. Among them are Gerard 
Ter Borch, Pieter de Hooch, Metzu and Gerard 
Dou, a remarkable list. 

Vermeer was, at any rate, a painter whose 
methods show the acme of simplicity in render- 
ing, a difficult thing that is achieved only by 
complete mastery of technical means and a 
high degree of truthful observation. He was 
an accurate draftsman and a sensitive colorist. 
Just look at ‘‘The Lady Writing.’’ Note the 
atmospheric envelope in the whole picture, the 
subtlety of modeling in the head and the hands, 
how the eyes are set in the head and how the 
lower lip is painted. For color quality, look at 
the yellow jacket, bordered with ermine, both 
in the light and in the shadow; how delight- 
fully the yellow hue is tempered with just suffi- 
cient gray; and, again, note the blue velvet 
tablecloth, so beautifully infused with neutral 
quality that it is quiet yet positive in tone. 


It all constitutes a wonderful expression of 
things seen and felt, and it is so satisfying that 
it leaves no room to find a fault. 


The Beautiful Turner Venice 


HE celebrated English artist, J. M. W. 
Turner, twice visited Italy, and a whole 
series of his pictures, some of them being among 
his best works, have Venetian subjects. While 
the generally accredited title of Turner’s Vene- 
tian scene reproduced on Page 19 of this issue 
is ‘The Depositing of Giovanni Bellini’s Three 
Pictures in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Venice,” yet there is no record of the incident 
which forms the subject ot the picture before 
us and it is probable that Turner “imagined” 
it. The three pictures are in the Sacristy of the 
Chiesa del Redeentore, at Venice, but their 
attribution to Bellini has been disputed. 
Whatever may have been the historical facts, 
the artist has depicted a gala scene of great 
splendor, with superbly decorated barges carry- 
ing ladies and gentlemen in splendid costumes, 
assembled for the ceremony, with one barge, 
from which the pictures are about to be taken 
to the landing steps before the church, forming 
the center of interest. The whole, with the flo- 
tilla, the drapings and banners, the personages 
taking part in the ceremony, the guests and the 
onlookers, the waters reflecting the gay color- 
ing and the blue and white of the sky, presents 
a medley of brilliant tints and, apart from its 
general aspect as a composition, offers an end- 
less variety of detail that it is most interesting 
to note. The painting was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1841 and is now in the 
J. Pierpont Morgan Collection. 


Barber’s Son Became a Great Painter 


se son of a barber who had his shop in 
Maiden Lane, Joseph Mallord William 
Turner was born in London, April 23, 1775. 
He had little schooling, but studied the pic- 
torial art under a teacher of floral drawing, a 
perspective draftsman and an architect. He 
also worked in a drawing class in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and later in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. He took a studio in Hand Court 
and worked in it alone until 1799, when he was 
elected an A. R. A. He was made an R. A. in 
1802. ‘Turner was secretive by nature, and 
would not let anybody see the work in his stu- 
dio unless he had to do so. 

His first pictures were water colors, and in 
the later years of his life he painted without 
regard to consequences for the lasting quality 
of his pictures, often using oil and water color 
on the same canvas, so that some of his works 
have shockingly deteriorated. He toiled at his 
easel all his life. He loved the sea, and some of 
his most famous pictures, such as ‘‘ The Fight- 
ing Téméraire,’ are marine pieces with shipping. 

Between about 1828 and 1842 he was at the 
apex of his powers. Hogarth, Richard Wilson, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough had passed away, 
and Turner became prominent largely through 
the championship of his art by John Ruskin, 
whose defense of him began in 1843, when he 
issued a pamphlet that finally grew into the 
five volumes of Modern Painters. Turner 
passed away in a house where he had concealed 
himself from his friends, December 19, 1851, 
and left his fortune of £140,000 ($700,000) 
to found a charity for ‘‘male, decayed artists, 
born in England and of English parents only, 
and of lawful issue.” 

His pictures he bequeathed to the Nation. 
It was found impossible to interpret the terms 
of his will, which was so confused that its pro- 
visions could not be determined, and a com- 
promise was effected, after long litigation, by 
which the bulk of his wealth went to his kins- 
folk whom he had wished to disinherit, while the 
Royal Academy received £20,000 ($100,000). 





Flow to Frame the Pictures 

















B08 the pictures this month we used wood mold- 


ing; in the case of ‘A Lady Writing’ 


ar 


it is an 












inch and a half wide, dark gray, with a beading of 
black ebony. It cost $1.10. For the Turner a gray-and-gold frame, one inch wide, was chosen. 
Its cost was $1.60. Both prices are offered by a Philadelphia shop. 


THE PAINTINGS NEXT MONTH. 


In the March number of THE HOME 


JOURNAL will be given two of the most exquisite of the wonderful landscape 
masterpieces from the noted collection of Mr. Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The famous painters whose great pictures will be presented are Meindert 
Hobbema and Anton Mauve, representing respectively the earlier and later 


Dutch schools. 
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“All My Elements 
Are There” 


The Oat Is a Complete Food 


Students of food values know that the oat contains 


all the elements we need. And in the right propor- 
tions. All save fat—which the cream supplies — 
and water. 

It is rich in elements which most foods lack. 

It is famous for its energizing powers. 


For ages the effects have proved that. 
now tells us why. 


But science 


It is this great food—the most delicious, most im- 
portant grain food—that Quaker Oats presents in 
extra-luscious form. 


It is for lovers of vivacity, capacity and power. 


In this rich, flavory form folks eat it plentifully 
and often —as they should. 


Quaker Oats 


The Royal Grade of Vim-Food 





Its extra goodness is due to selected 
grains. Quaker Oats is flaked from 
only the big, plump, luscious oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. Every grocer sells it, and without 

The little grains have no such fla- extra price. Asking will bring it to 
vor as you find in Quaker Oats. you. Remember this, for your own 

All the world over, millions of oat delight, when you next order oats. 


lovers have discovered this Quaker 
Oats quality. So everywhere this 
premier brand outsells any other. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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An Aluminum 4 
Cooker for *1% 


This aluminum double cooker is made 
to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an 
ideal way. No flavor 1s lost, no aroma. 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 

It is large and heavy, made to last a 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 244 quarts. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking 
Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. We supply 
only one cooker to a family. 

Send us our trademarks—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of 
five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit 
showing the purchase of five packages of 
Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trade- 
marks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker 
will be sent to you by parcel post, pre- 
paid. We require the trademarks or afh- 
davit as assurance that you are a user of 
Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no 
redemption value. This offer applies to 
the United States and Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 









Extra Large 
Extra Heavy 
Made to Order 
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Clean, sweet clothes 
though hung indoors 


UB and boil as much as you will, it is hard to 
keep clothes sweet and white in winter so 
long as you use ordinary soap. 


Try P. anno G.—The White Naphtha Soap and 
you will see quite a difference. Being white, it 
leaves no discoloration that requires the bleaching 
of sun and wind. Being made of high grade ma- 
terials, it leaves no soapy odor to be dispelled by 
summer breezes. Containing naphtha and other 
superior cleansers not in ordinary soap, it washes 
clothes more thoroughly. 





And instead of doing more rubbing and boiling 
than in summer, you do much less. Because of 
itsall-round quality P. ann G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap washes the clothes clean simply by soak- 
ing them in its suds. Hard rubbing and continual 
boiling are unnecessary. After a light rubbing of 
very badly soiled parts and the usual rinsing, 
every garment is sweet and spotless. 


The greater efficiency that makes this white naph- 
tha soap so satisfactory for washing clothes also 
makes it a real help throughout the house. For 
washing floors, windows, woodwork, dishes and 
for all general cleaning it will give you better re- 
sults with much less effort on your part. 


Try a cake—5 cents. Costs no more than white 
laundry soap or ordinary naphtha soap 

and is a decided improvement 
on either. 


P. AND iw 
The White Naphtha Soap 
in the 
Blue Wrapper 
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{he Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Winter Emergencies and How 
to Meet Them 


ABIES and young children have very ten- 
B der and delicate skins: little hands and 

faces will chap, little toes and fingers will 
become frostbitten, little lips will crack. Cold 
often settles in the ear, and baby has an ear- 
ache; or in the ee, and we find a discharge 
of mucus or pus. Ali these little winter emer- 
gencies are very anroying to the baby. 

Let us first corsider chapped hands and 
faces. To prevent the face from becoming 
chapped try applying a little olive oil or some 
good make of cold cream to the little face be- 
fore the baby goes out into the cold air. Try to 
wheel his baby carriage in such a manner that 
the full sweep of cold air does not strike him 
directly in the face, especially if there is any 
wind. Keep in the sun as much as possible 
and, if he is a young infant, protect him by 
means of the carriage hood. Some baby car- 
riages have windshields which are useful. 

Do not use a veil. A veil will become wet 
from the mouth and nose and add greatly to 
the discomfort of the baby, sometimes even 
freezing on the delicate little face. On coming 
into the house do not take the child directly to 
the fire—the change is too great. Use water on 
the chapped face very sparingly, bathing it 
with olive oil and applying cold cream at night. 

Older children often have very painfully 
chapped hands; they should be made to take 
time to dry the hands thoroughly after wash- 
ing them, and to wear mittens when outdoors, 
especially when playing with snow. If a lotion 
of one ounce of glycerin and five ounces of rose 
water is mixed well and kept on the toilet 
stand for the children’s use after washing the 
hands, this will help considerably. Only a few 
drops should be poured on the hands after 
washing, and then it should be well rubbed into 
the skin and gently but thoroughly dried. At 
bedtime the child’s hands should be well 
greased with cold cream or even with melted 
mutton tallow, and old gloves should be worn 
to bed. 


2 ageing most often occur on toes, 
fingers, ears and cheeks. The frostbitten 
parts usually look very white at first and are 
numb and s0m¢ times wrinkled; then, on com 
ing into a warm room, they grow red, itch and 
become swollen. Babies who ride in sleighs or 
in fast-going automobiles very often have frost- 
bitten cheek hard lumps being felt in the 
cheeks, which look rather purple for some days 
atatime. Thisisapt to recur if it once happens. 

When a part is frostbitten rub it with snow 
or with very cold water. Keep the part away 
from the fire, and sensation will return before 
long. ‘Then apply an ointment of balsam of 
Peru, about 5 per cent, or an ichthyol oint- 
ment of from 20 to 25 per cent. Do not allow 
any pressure on the frozen part, such as would 
be caused by tight shoes, etc., for painful ulcers 
may form if this is done. 


‘“‘Chilblains” are a painful form of frostbite, 
where red, shiny spots are seen. These spots 
often itch intensely and return every winter for 
some time. The above treatment is best for 
these also. If the child is at all run down a 
tonic may be needed, with plenty of nourish- 
ing food. 

Cracked lips often occur in winter. The child 
should be prevented from biting or picking the 
lips as much as possible, and the cracks should 
be touched with a cotton swab dipped into 
equal parts of burnt alum and bismuth powder, 
well mixed. If the cracks are deep and the 
powder fails.to cure, it may be necessary to 
have a doctor apply a little silver nitrate and 
then dust on the powder afterward. If the child 


. persists in picking the lips the hands should be 


kept covered by cotton mittens, or pasteboard 
splints should be put on the arms, for the lips 
will never heal if constantly irritated. 


W# EN the baby hasa bad cold in the head 
infection of the ear will often take place 
through the little tubes running into the ear, 
and the child will have a bad earache. A young 
baby that cannot tell where the pain is will 
sometimes roll his head from side to side or put 
his hand up to his head near the ear; or he 
will jump when his ear is pressed, especially in 
front near the opening of the canal. 

Dry heat is the best home remedy for ear- 
ache. This may be applied by means of a small 
hot-water bag, hot flannels, or a hot salt bag. 
If this does not stop the pain, then try syring- 
ing the ear with hot boric-acid solution, a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of boric-acid powder to one 
ounce of hot water, and use a soft-tipped rub- 
ber ear syringe for this purpose. Never drop 
anything into the ear, such as oil or laudanum, 
etc. If drops are needed a doctor must first ex- 
amine the ear and then prescribe. Repeated 
earache is always a signal for examination by a 
reliable doctor; otherwise a mastoid abscess or 
other grave trouble may develop from even a 
common cold, before the mother is aware of it. 

Cold that settles in the eyes should be 
treated by gentle bathing with boric-acid solu- 
tion, one teaspoonful of boric acid to a pint of 
boiled water. This should be cooled and the 
eye bathed every hour or two. Some of the 
solution should also be dropped into the eye 
three times daily. If there is not marked im- 
provement after twelve ort wenty-four hours, a 
doctor should be called upon to prescribe spe 
cial eye drops. The child should be protected 
from direct sunlight and gaslight. 

February is a month when pneumonia is es- 
pecially prevalent, so no cold or cough should 
be neglected. Keep the air in the nursery pure 
and the whole house well ventilated, but keep 
away from others who have coughs and colds 
and avoid direct drafts and all crowded places 
with babies and young children. Impure hot 
air in badly ventilated shops or rooms causes 
more cases of pneumonia than almost any 
thing else. At the first sign of a bad cold ac- 
companied by any fever call your doctor at 
once and save much valuable time. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 


monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


months old. On receipt of as 
filled out and returned. 


Babies must be registered before they are six 


tamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be 
Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 


Advice 


about older babies and children will also be given by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 
Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write tc 


Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. 


Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge and 


to Miss Wheeler in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By John Henry Frome 


N ONE of your walks in the woods next 
QO spring go prepared to bring home some 

miniature trees to be raised indoors. 
Aside from the pleasure that comes from watch- 
ing them grow, you will find also that they 
are pretty for use in decorating a table or for 
placing in various parts of the house. The 
source of supply is inexhaustible; the cost, 
nothing. When you have obtained some good 
specimens, put them into small vessels of any 
sort that pleases you—metal, or china, or even 
into baskets. 

Along the edge of the woods, or under trees 
standing alone in the field, is the proper place 
to look for the miniature plants. It is necessary 
to learn to distinguish between seedlings and 
outcroppings from old roots, as the latter will 
not often stand transplanting when very small. 

In digging up the seedling it is well to re- 
member that some of the roots grow in a circle 
as large as the spread of the foliage, and that 
the main root goes down into the soil to a 
depth at least equal to the height of the stem 
above ground. 

A growing tree has roughly the form of an 
hourglass. As the foliage expands horizontally 
the roots tend to do the same, so that the circle 
of root tips always reaches the point where 
moisture drips from the foliage. By restricting 
the growing space of the roots we are able to 
keep the whole tree small. This is easily accom- 
plished during the process of transplanting by 
giving the taproot—the one that goes down 
deep—a spiral turn and pressing the lateral 


roots downward; but care must be taken that 
the root fibers are not injured in digging up. 

To make sure you get the whole plant, mark 
out with the trowel a rather wide circle and 
dig down to a good depth. The soil that is not 
needed may then be shaken off and the roots 
exposed and given the proper twist to con- 
form to the size of the vessel in which the tree 
is to be placed. 

Holding the tree in the left hand, with the 
right pat soil all over the roots, molding the 
whole into a rather compact mass; and when 
it is well centered in the pot, press the soil 
firmly about the stem and, setting the freshly 
potted plant in a shallow vessel filled with 
water, leave it for a few hours 

Afterward the plant shou!d be watered daily. 
It will thrive much better if allowed to rest on 
moist soil. An excellent plan is to make a shal 
low oblong box and fill it with earth from the 
woods, keeping this in a well-shaded spot and 
returning the potted tree to it frequently after 
it has been used for decorative purposes in th« 
house. 

The best trees to begin with are the maples, 
tulip, sweet gum, white oak, red oak, red cedar 
and the beech. They should be dug up and 
transplanted as early as possible in the spring 
after they are in full foliage. With proper car 
they will thrive until late in the autumn. Be 
fore winter sets in, the soil box and potted tree 
should be taken into the house and occasionally 
watered; or they may be well covered with 
leaves and allowed to remain outside. 
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‘The Home Journal’s Puzzles 
By Sam Loyd 





FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 





THERE GOES 
EDITH SMITH THE 
SUF FRAGIST 

MAYOR 








7 1, JOHN,TAKE ETTA 
1 TO BE MY LAWFUL 
WEDDED WIFE:-- 


& 





4$ 2 » sare $43 

Partial List of Colleges and Universities 
Adelphi Bellevue Carleton Elon Georgetown Meredith Park Shaw 
Adrian Beloit Catawba Emory Graceland Milton Parsons Shorter 
Albion Berea Central Fairmount Hamilton Morgan Payne Simmons 
American Blackburn Columbia Fargo Harvard Muhlenberg Princeton Vanderbilt 
Amherst Boston Daniel Baker Findlay Hastings Northwestern Rice Inst. Waynesburg 
Antioch Bowdoin Dartmouth Fordham Hillsdale Norwich Rio Grande Wheaton 
Austin Bucknell Defiance Franklin Hunter Oberlin Rollins Williams 
Baker Campbell Dickinson Friends Marietta Ottawa Scarritt Yale 
Bates Campion Elmira Furman McKendree Otterbein Seton Hall York 


WI = Y o e402 t 
What Colleges or Universities are These? 
ACH of the above pictures represents two November Prize Winners 

colleges or universities in the United 

States. Do you suppose that you can 

discover what those colleges or universities are ? 

For the best complete set of correct answers 
and the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and 


FIRST PRIZE—DONALD M. Moyer, Washington 
SECOND PRIZE— Mrs. W. H. RENSLOw, Minnesota 
THIRD PRIZE—JENNIE E. WINSOR, Rhode Island 


OTHER PrRiIzES—Mrs. Bess Fairfield, Nebraska; 
E. C. Woodburn, South Dakota; Mrs. R. N 


suggestion will be given a second prize of $10. 
For the next best set of answers and sugges- 
tion will be given a third prize of $5. For the 
twenty next best sets of correct answers and 
suggestions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

By “‘suggestion” is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 
a series of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. The 
competition closes on February 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date. 

The answers and prize winners for this month 
will be given in the May Home JourNat. 

Write your answers and suggestions on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 

Sam Loyp, PuzzLe EDITOR 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Hawley, California; Mary A. Saterlee, Michigan 
Mary C. Miller, South Carolina; Ruth E. Chase, 
Idaho; Lesley Jones, California; Clara N. Irons, 
Illinois; Mrs. John V. Hurley, Michigan; Mrs. 
S. C. Dimm, Colorado; Mrs. Lydia C. Osborn, 
Rhode Island; Isabel B. Matthewmore, Hawaii; 
Mrs. S. Lambright, Indiana; M. B. Bowey, 
Canada; Lois Dilley, Illinois; R. E. Chase, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Lorena Bartoo, Indiana; Mrs. F. 
W. Turner, Ohio; Cora S. Pease, New Hamp- 
shire; Florence Marks, Illinois. 


Answers to the November Puzzles 


STATIONER, MILLINER 
FOREMEN, SOLDIERS 
CHAUFFEURS, WAITRESSES 
—-CARPENTERS, ENGINEERS 
GROCER, DOCTOR 
HOSTLER, MASON 
SALESMAN, SALESWOMAN 
PAINTER, RAGMAN 


CONAUL WH 
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ewSpring Styles 
eauliful ei 


The new Spring styles are wonderfully % 
pretty—exquisite colorings—a decided y/ as Now Ready 
// Ra Send For It 


change in the skirt length—a new waist 
Today 























line, and hundreds of other things you 
want to know NOW before you begin 
your season’s planning. Therefore, 
send at once for this supreme book 
of New York’s new Spring and 
Summer Styles—as just author- 
ized. It will give you a new 
idea of what marvelous styles 
and values this aggressive 
organization has made 
possible for you. 


Why Bedell Prices & 
Are Always Lowest 


Operating Six huge Metropolitan Retail 
tores in New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis—and with 
our nation-wide mail-order business — every 
advantage of ours, as world’s leading style specialists, 
becomes your advantage—in lowest-of-all-prices. 


Send for your complimentary, first-edition copy today— 


without which you should not even Prices That Save You Money 
think of spending one single penny | Coats. . $5.00 to $30.00 Waists . . . 59c to $9.98 
on your new Spring wardrobe. No | Dresses . $5.00 to $25.00 Skirts . “ to ae 

ee 7 -. Suits . . $8.75 to $35.00 Petticoats. . 59c to $4.98 
obligation te a MT lovee : Raincoats $1.98 to $10.98 Underwear . 50c to $5.00 
tainty —Just the latest and loveliest House Dresses 98c to $3.98 Trimmed Hats $1 to $10.00 
fashions that rule New York, at Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes. . $1 to $10.00 
prices always lower than the lowest. 


WHY PAY MORE ? 
Smart Tailored Serge Dress $6° daa 
Plaited Model — Organdie Collar 
























































This 
Style No. LA-3361. Graceful, sweeping long lines and youthful style Serge 
characterize this smart new one-piece Spring frock. Made of most durable Dress 


Serge and given the becoming touch of white in the wide, picot-edged 
collar and cuffs of white organdy. Lined to waist—has cord-finished 
square yoke and four wide box plaits front and back, extending full length, 
a slight curve at the waist given by the wide self belt. Front closes with 
silk cord, loops and self-covered buttons. Sizes 34 to 44 and Misses’ 14, 16 
and 18. Colors: Black or navy blue. Great bargain. Price—$6.98— 
we pay the express. 


$Q98 Wool Velour Sport Coat 
Big, Swagger Spring Model 


Style No. L-3001. Stylish as can 
be, for street or sport. Made ofa 
brilliant new Plaid Velour, of ideal 
4 Spring weight really very fine 

and dashing. Mannish fullness 
ripples from the raglan <== ™ 
shoulder line—the big CE MB 
collar is convertible 4 
from deep sweeping low, to ‘‘cape” 
medium and to smart “button” 


Order iy, high. Full of youthful charm is // 
Ti d : the jaunty crossed bias belt; /4 
oday Pr- patch pockets. Deep cuff /Z 
ASC) A; e's \ sileceves are of the latest /¥ 

a ; cut, chic polished  but- j 
tons of harmonizing col- 
s\ ors. Colors: Delightful | 
medium and dark gray | 
















plaid. Sizes 34 to 44; 
misses’ 14, 16 and 
18. Price 
the 
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we pay 
express ; 
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% | VoileWaist $ 
alfyd\ Beautifully 
® Embroidered 


Style No. L-3002. Loveli- 
a est pure white voile 
rN attractively combin- V4 
ed withcontrasting 
silk-finished ba- V4 [ 
ry y tiste, forming & 
wy 6tthenew Puritancape collar 4 = 
and uniquely buttoned _ 
Set off with exquisite embroidery in ¢ > 
Double - breasted, front a RSs 
s ® 
4 
<>? 





ec | 
iw 
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strap cuffs. 
colors to match collars 
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The Best Winter 
Breakfast Is a Real 
Southern Breakfas 


For these crisp, hungry mornings, have a pan- 
cake breakfast —real Southern sweet-milk pancakes—the 
kind which made Aunt Jemima famous fifty years ago, 
in Dixie. 

You can make them in a minute with Aunt 
Jemima’s Pancake Flour. Nothing to add but water— 
nothing to do but bake. Everything needed for perfect 
pancakes is ready-mixed in the flour—even the sweet milk, 
in powder form. 


It’s just like getting a bottle of milk free 
every time you buy a package of Aunt Jemima’s and it 
costs no more than ordinary brands. 


You can also get Aunt Jemima’s Buckwheat 


Flour—containing all the ingredients ready-mixed—milk 
and all. 


. **The Sweet Milk 
te Makes Them Perfect’’ 


Look on the‘tops of the 
packages for the coupons tell- 
ing you how to get the funny 
Aunt Jemima Rag Doll 
Family. 

Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company 


posit ne St. Joseph, Mo. 
Millers of Red Top and Royal No. 10 Flours 


UNTJEMIMA'S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


WITH 
O 


DERED SWEET MILK 


; 





















































My I 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


One of the most frequent questions asked 
me in New York was: ‘‘Shall you come here 
to live?”’ 

“No. Why should I?” 

“Why—well, the great advantages.” 

“For instance?” 

“Great public gatherings.” 

“You don’t have them,” I said, smiling at 
my urgent New York friend. ‘ My state has 
mos st of the national conv entions.”’ 

“Well —grand opera?’ 

“Wait!” I checked him. ‘ You have lived 
here about as long as I have lived in Bran- 
ford. How many times have you heard grand 
ope ra? 

He grew embarrassed, for he is truthful. 
“Well—I—you know I don’t care much for 
grand opera. I’ve been a time or two. 

I nodded. ‘‘And in that ten years I have 
heard your Metropolitan Opera Company 
twice, the Canadian Grand Opera Company, 
the Chicago, the San ( sarlos, the French and 
one or two other companie S. 

“But you haven’t seen the shows we have on 
Broadway, and the libraries and art — 

“You have a real advantage when it comes 
to theaters,” I confessed. ‘‘ Yet Limagine most 
fellows who live here and earn only a modest 
income do not attend the theaters more than 
seven or eight times a season. And how often 
have you been to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Public Library?” 

Again he was embarrassed. 

“Now’’—I rubbed it in a little—“I have 
been here three weeks on a visit; I have been 
to grand opera twice, seen five of your best 
plays, spent a day in the Natural History 
Museum, been a guest at four art clubs, a music 
club and three other clubs, visited seven stu- 
dios, attended five private readings and recit- 
als—and had a lot of fun besides. Have you 
done that much in ten years?’ 

He laughed and shook his head. 

“Well, now you see the advantages which 
you enumerate are seen better as a visitor 
than as a resident. I can do these things as an 
occasional visitor and still live at home. New 
York is a great place to visit; but I think it 
is better to live in Branford. And really better 
for New York,’ I added. ‘You need visitors 
more than residents. Your eating facilities 
are much better than your sleeping accom- 
modations.” 


ND Arlee Sanders, who came back again 
L another evening to ask more about New 
York, pursued the question farther. Although 

he re frained from connecting Walter Martin’s 
name with her questions, I saw she was 
to know all the things in the city that touched 
his life—and health. “Don’t youre ally think, 
he asked, ‘‘for one who has real ability and 
is ambitious to do big things, the city is the 
place?”’ 

“No,’’ Treplied. “I do not believe it is the 
best place. [I am not bringing any sweeping 
indictment against the city. I think, in the 
main, New York does wonderfully well for 
its people, considering—much more in pro- 
portion, perhaps, than Branford. I think the 
cities are striving toward the best civiliza- 
tion they can maintain. It is not a matter 
of faultfinding; it is merely a different way 
of living. For instance, we talk about New 
York being heartless. It is not; it merely 
has no community consciousness of individual 
hopes and sorrows. 

‘““Now we ought to be as sorry for one person 
in distress, when there are a million others, 
as if that case were alone; but we are not. It 
is not human nature. If I come to you and 
say: ‘Sarah Jones, who lives south of the track 
here in Branford, is sick and unable to do her 
weekly washings and her baby is starving for 
a bottle of milk,’ you would sell your shoes to 
ee that bottle of milk, although you never 
heard of Sarah Jones before. But if I tell you 
ten thousand babies in New York need milk, 
you sigh and say: ‘Isn’t that dreadful?’ 
You are no more heartless than you were be- 
fore—merely helpless; you can’t relieve ten 
thousand babies. 

“That is the way it isin New York. There 
are six or seven millions in and around New 
as ork, and thousands of them every day are 
in want and distress. Well, if you live there 
you simply can’t be personally conscious of 
their distresses, else you could not live. Hence, 
you go on your way, and think little and do 
little about it. Really, New York people are 
just as generous, just as kind-hearted, as our 
people here; but they are in an environment 
where they cannot practice it at wholesale, 
don’t you see?”’ 

‘““Why do you think the city not so good a 
place in which to live?”’ asked Arlee. 

‘Pursuing my negatives, I will say, not 
because of its immorality; I think New York, 
relatively speaking, is just as moral as Bran- 
ford—and more sanitary. And not because of 
its greed; New York is not more greedy than 
we are. Sometimes they may try harder to 
get your money, but it is rather from necessity 
than greed. And really, I think, you ge nerally 
get your money’s worth in New York.” 


eeking 


THEN went on to say that, in my opinion, 

there are three main reasons why I think 
Branford is a better place for her and me to 
live in than New York. Only one of these rea- 
sons is commonly given. That is—room. I 
admit the stock argument against the crowded 
city is valid. A yard, grass, trees, separate 
homes, and space for the wind to blow 
between your house and your neighbor's are 
certainly worth while. To live where there are 
four people to every square foot of ground is 
rather oppressive. Here, we are not only 
within ten minutes of grass and trees but we 





have them with us. Out yonder, from my up- 
stairs window, I can see the clover fields and 
the timber along the little river. 

But a bigger advantage, I think, is the very 
one most people in small towns go to seek in 
the city—social life. Socially I think Branford 
has a world of advantage over New York, over 
any large city, in fact. 

When you come to think of it, much of our 
striving is social. Most of our pleasure comes 
from knowing and loving people; much of 
our joy in work comes from their admiration 
and approval. And in a town like Branford, 
where your new spring dress may be a mat- 
ter of town consciousness, what pleasure in 
clothes!) And where one’s good luck may be 
part of the whole town’s evening conversa- 
tion, what a spur to ambition! 

Here, you see, all our ten thousand people 
may be easily made conscious of any one of 
their number. It is no hopeless task for the 
clerk in Reynolds’ shoe store to be known 
allovertown. And if that clerk should play the 
best game of golf to-morrow, or solve a puzzle 
and win a fifty-dollar prize, his name would 
be known throughout Branford. In New York 
burglary or suicide would be the only way of 
getting his name before more than a dozen 
people, and even then they would not become 
really interested in his demise. 


‘Eee the women of your acquaintance, for 
instance. Mrs. Anderson, wife of the drug- 
gist, belongs to three clubs; she reads well, and 
is often asked to entertain at a dinner or at some 
civic gathering. She is known and liked by 
nearly everyone in Branford, say ten thousand 
people. In New York she might havea million 
dollars and not have a tenth the acquaint- 
ances, not a fifteenth as many people who 
really care for her as here. Unless one has 
done something notable in art or literature, or 
has become a national figure, it is tremendously 
hard to make any impression on New York. 

It seems to me that the most disintegrat- 
ing thing about a city is the iron grip it lays 
on the men of small wages. For instance, in 
Branford any sort of good mechanic who gets 
three dollars a day, if he has character and 
brains may be a real factor in the town’s life. 
If he can make a good talk at town meetings, 
if he is a good lodge man, if he is a member of 
the Commercial Club, he may associate with 
bankers and lawyers and new spaper men, the 
town’s best. In New York the men he serves 
often give as atip more than his day’s or eve 
week’s wages. He feels the gulf—a gulf fixed 
by circumstances and not by any inherent 
inferiority. 

A man who i es 


senti illy inferior dos 


mind the gulf so much, does not suffer kee: 
from being treated as ‘‘my man.’ But 


intelligent, industrious man of character, who 
has a job in the city at wages, must feel an 
eternal sense of humiliation, not so much tt 
he cannot buy even what many others around 
him throw away as unfit to use, but rath 2 
that he cannot have any part in the lives and 
interests of men who are merely separated by 
an accidental gulf of wealth. After all the 
abuses the word and its use have. suffered, 
yet democracy is a beautiful thing; and snob- 
bery one of the ugliest. 

Of course snobbery is not typical of New 
York; no one thing or fifty things are typical 
of New York. There the finest culture, the 
best brains, the artists and writers and scien- 
tists and humanists are beautifully demo- 
cratic—even in a finer way than we, for they 
do not put up bars, even of manne rs and con 
duct. And yet most people who are ambiti¢ US 
to move to New York, hoping for social ad- 
vantages, are not of this class—will, in fact, 
never meet any of this class. They enter into 
competition with those whose only hope of 
distinction is what they earn in money, and 
what they can wear in clothes, and what they 
can offer in the way of food and theaters. And 
it takes an appalling lot of money to make 
even the tiniest little ripple in New York. 

A multitude does not multiply your chances 
for social pleasure, but the reverse. You have 
a better time on a picnic with twelve hand- 
picked friends than with twelve thousand wind- 


falls. 








oR the biggest advantage in Branford is 
J that it isa bette rplaceto work, Aside from 
the killing pace set for all sorts of workers, the 
city is not good for the work itself. Talent is 
not created by the application of ten asad 
pounds of pressure to the square inch. It 
may be speeded up, made to yield returns 
quicker, but it is not good for the talent. The 
finest skill requires time. It takes leisure to 
develop ‘a rsonality: not idleness, but a chance 
to look before and after—and think! 

The banker, the lawyer, the doctor, 1e 
merchant, who develops an unusual ability in 
the leisure and warmth of fellowship of t] 
small town, may go to the city and be speeded 
up by its fierce competition to work harder 
and faster. Thereby he may gather in for a 
time bigger results. But how soon it squeezes 
him dry! The best skill, the best mental and 
spiritual growth, the finest personality, is one 
created where there is time to think, and where 
no galling bond or terrific weight of burdens 
hampers and warps that thinking. 

It is not good for a man’s nerves to feel that 
every day he must work to the highest pitch 
of his strength; it is not good for his 
to feel that what he does counts for little 
that few or none will know, much less care, 
whether he rises or falls. In Branford work 
counts for something. That, I think, is a 
finer stimulus than the daily crying danger of 
ruin or starvation. And the fact that any man 
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iys , " : I ‘ Minute Rabbit 

in i J agine. Enough Put 1 cup cheese cut into small pieces, 2 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 
ane | ay . : pinch of salt and of pepper (or paprika) into one pint cold milk. Cook in 
sets | Ih te, a for the average chafing dish or double boiler until thick. Just before removing from fire, 
ind . ' : , stir in one egg well beaten. One tablespoon mustard may be added if de- 
life. ? | family dessert : ired. Serve with toast or‘saltines. 
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ve Se 5 ae of acent adish! 
' Chocolate or Cocoa Blanc Mange 
Pineapple Tapioca Raspberry or Strawberry Tapioca Add % cup Minute Tapioca, % cup 
in : a Cook in double boiler fifteen minute Cook for 15 minutes in a double boiler sugar and a little salt to 3 cups choco 
' 4 four heaping tablespoon Minute lg cup Minute Tapioca, !y cup sugar, late or cocoa made proper strength for 
) fapioca, one-fourth cup sugar, pinch 1 teaspoon butter and 3 cups of hot drinking Let cook fifteen minutes, 
in « it in quart of hot water. Remove water Crush 1 pint strawberries or stirring frequently. Remove from the 
hat > ” } from fire, stir in cup pineapple, grated raspberries, sweeten to taste and let stove, flavor with vanilla and pour into 
ret ; ( or chopped and sweetened to taste. tand one-half hour, Take the tapioca a mold. Shown here molded in a tea 
ind t f Serve with milk and sugar or whipped from the fire and stir in the fruit. Set cup and served with whipped cream. 
her cream slightly sweetened and flavored, in a cool place, Serve very cold. De 
Rad H Any canned or fresh fruit may be used. licious served with whipped cream, 
AnNe . Shown molded in sherbet glass. 
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Maple Walnut Tapioca 
Heat 1 pint milk and stir into it care- 





Tomato Tapioca Soup 





















Ox ioca is of real food value, fully 2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca. 
ad- ; Coff Tani Cook fifteen minutes, then add the fo 1 pint of strained tomatoes add 
act ' easily digested and furnishing olfee fapioca well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs and a pinch 'y tablespoon extract of beef, 1 ounce 
ACT, , = J 5 ‘. o Cook fifteen minutes in 3 cups coffee, of salt, but NO sugar. Stir tor 3 min ae 2 table spoons Minute Tapioca, 
nto sreEcen ry - ‘ Nnerev 1, cup Minute Tapioca, 4 cup sugar utes, then let cool. Beat %4 cup of 'y pints hot water and salt and pepper 
ot { nec SSAary heat and energy. and «a little salt Flavor with vanilla maple syrup into the cool taplo. a and to taste, boil for fifteen minutes. Serve 
j a and serve cold with cream and sugar add fnglish walnut meats, chopped with fried bread or toast. 
, 7 t 
and One more cup of coffee may be used fine Serve with whipped cream and N.B 2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
hey Minute Tapioca requires NO SOAKING ‘ unbe it is desired to mold this dish. place half nuts on the top. added to a quart of any kind of soup 
{nd i lhis is shown molded in a jelly glass about fifteen minutes before removing 
Le Cooks in Fifteen Minutes or Less | 2 and served with whipped cream from the stove adds greatly to its flavor 
ake sf and nourishing qualities. 
ee It is never soggy nor lumpy j 
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Tapioca Cream 
Cook in double boiler fifteen minutes, quart hot milk, two heaping table- 
jer . goons Minute Tapioca and a little salt, stirring frequently. Beat together 
ier the yolks of two eggs and half cup sugar, and at the end of fifteen minutes 
tir into the milk and tapioca. Cook until it begins to thi ken like custard : 
Remove from fire and whip in the beaten whites of the eggs. Add any flavor- ca 
} ing desired. Delicious! ota 
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choice recipes of 
Minute Tapioca and of 
Minute Gelatine. 


102 E. Main St. 
Orange, Mass. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 102 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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y 4 Gentlemen: Please 
Ly send me a copy of the 
Ol Minute Cook Book. Sent 


Minute Products : 
received a free postpaid. 















Mrs. Delia M. Derby 
in charge of Recipe, 
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Minute Tapioca Company and is a 
product of similar high ex ellence 
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Menu and Household 


Minute — 
Tapioca is 
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package 
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Minute Man Trade 
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k. Every good 
grocer can supply it. 


Help Service of 
Minute Tapioca 
Company. 
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As fresh and moist 
as if laboriously grated 
in your own kitchen. 
It is not hard and 
“candied” with sugar. 


ROMEDARY Cocoanut, 

prepared by our zew process, 
rivals the freshly grated Cocoanut 
in the fullness of its rich, natural 
flavor. 

It outrivals the cocoanut of 
Nature in one most important fea- 
ture —it is already prepared. Just 
remove the cap from the round 
‘*Ever-Sealed’’ package and out 
fall shreds of cocoanut ever so 
fresh, moist and flaky. 


‘*Cooking days are pleasanter 
and easier since I learned to let 
Dromedary Cocoanut help me 
bake”’—this is the testimony each 
day’s mail brings us from enthusi- 
astic housewives. It is more eco- 
nomical, too, because there is no 


rary 











hE OLE EN eG 





waste and you run no risk of spoil- 
ing a perfectly fine cake by cover- 
ing it with hard, dry cocoanut. 


Try Dromedary Cocoanut once 
and you will never go back to the 
old-fashioned kitchen-grated kind. 

Bake more delicious cocoanut 
pies and cakes this winter —father 
and the rest will thank you. 

There are scores of other deli- 
cious cocoanut desserts described 


in the Dromedary Cocoanut Cook 
Book. 


































This cocoanut re- 
ceived Gold Medals, 
highest awards at both 
San Francisco and San 
Diego Expositions. 


Cookie-Cutter Free 


Send us a dime and we will mail 
you a “‘one-cake’’ package of Drome- 
dary Cocoanut, enough for a nice 
“company cake,’ and if you give 
dealer’s name, we will include a 10c 
Dromedary Cookie-Cutter and a book 
of choice cocoanut recipes. 


A 
dime brings 
a ‘‘one-cake’’ 
package 
of Dromedary 
Cocoanut, 
a 
Cookie-Cutter 
and a 


Cook Book. 





The Hills Brothers Company 


Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 
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| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) ; 
‘ or woman in any sort of work in Branford may “You did not know it would,” she fired back. “ a 
be known and admired by the whole town is “Oh, well,’ I retreated. ‘‘ How soon?” ; tj 
an incentive to real effort. The door is not shut “He is coming Monday,” she spoke swiftly, ; : 
; against any. as though talking to the night. And I saw she : 
t That, together with the bond of neighbor- held a letter in her hand—had been carrying 4 . 
, liness, of common joy and sorrow, of common it, no doubt, since the afternoon delivery. : 


sy mpathy, of common tenderness, and genu- 

ine rejoicing, makes a feeling in Branford of DID_ not expect to see Walter on Monday 
rest, of satisfaction, of safety; a feeling that in evening. Neither did I expect it would be 
a human way corresponds to ‘the smiling peace Friday before he got around. However, I 
and warming companionship of the June sun _ had seen him at a distance a number of times 
j on heading wheat and blossoming clover, and during the week—usually just starting for the 
the wind that whispers deep secrets—which country in an automobile, and never ralone, but 
are yet shared by all who listen and feel. always with the back seat empty. 

One evening, scarcely a week after this Friday evening he hailkd me on the porch, 
philosophizing, I was on my porch when I came in and gripped my hand, and dropped 
saw a dainty figure in white hurrying along down in a wicker rocker, 
the walk. It was in the twilight; the street “How long you going to stay: 
lights were not yet on. At that distance I “Stay?” He turned on me. “Why, haven’t 
could only recognize that it was a girl, a youread the evening *Clarion’?’ 





399 


7 happy, excited girl. Then I saw she was turn- “Not yet. 
ing in at our gate. I was glad, for she looked “T have opened an office here, and I’m going 
interesting. to stay—always.”’ 

“Why, Arlee Sanders!” I exclaimed as “Good!” TI reached over and shook hands 
she came in recognizable closeness. Hereyes again. “I only wanted to hear you say it.” 
shone even in the dark, and her cheeks were “It is good to be back,’ he said, and 
full of color. ‘‘Talk about the beauties of stretched himself in the chair in utter relaxa- 
twenty !” I observed off-handedly. “Was there tion. “‘T feel rested already.’ 
ever anything more attractive than a really “How soon is the wedding?” I asked casu- 
truly wonderful young person of, say, thirty?”’ ally. 

He laughed. ‘Very soon, if I have my 
er laughed—in the way that has made’ way.’ He was silent a moment, then added 
Arlee the most loved girl in Branford. To- in utter, happy confidence: ‘‘ She is wonderful, 
night there was an extra trillinit. “I havea _ isn’t she?” 
big surprise for you,” she said bubblingly. “She is,’’ I agreed. 
f “T have been expecting it,’’ I said. ‘‘ When “There’s only one thing that worries me’”’— 
is he coming?” he laughed again—“ she has saved more money 

“And you knew all the time—and never than I have.” 
told? You deep- dyed villain!” ““Never mind,’’ I comforted. ‘You can 

“Tonly suspected,” I defended myself, “and catch up by letting her decorate her own home. 
did not want to raise false hopes.’’ I think that is why she has been saving it.” 
} 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 



































Deepen 


Which is of Greater Advantage, Eating a 
Breakfast Which Leaves the Stomach in a 
Longer or a Shorter Time ? 


We DO not get the full benefit from the 
food we eat until after it has been com- 
pletely digested and the products of digestion 
have been carried to all oes of the body by 
the blood. Therefore, all other things being 
equal, if a food leaves the stomach slowly we 
do not realize on our investment so soon a 
with a rapidly moving food. However, the 
fact that a food leaves the stomach quickly is 
not necessarily proof that the food has digested 
quickly. Different foods leave the stomach in 
different stages of digestion, and any given food 
does not necessarily leave all normal stomachs 
in the same time. 


Are Twice-Cooked Cereals, as Fried 
Mushes,as Easily Digested as When Served 
as Cereals ? 
B fiec ox is a deep-seated prejudice among 
medical men and laymen against all forms 
of fried foods. However, we have been unable 
to demonstrate any pronounced difference in 
the digestion of boiled mush and fried mush. 
They are both good foods, and are generally 


‘Che Finger Nails and tine 


CD 


dls 


Are Long or Shor 


YOUNG lady—an anxious student of the 
piano—recently wrote to Harold Bauer 
and asked the pianist this question: 


‘Has the length of the finger nails of the 
player any effect on his touch on the piano, and 
is it better to have them long or short?”’ 


The famous pianist wrote a serious reply to 
the young lady, but to a friend he sent another 
reply to the question, making one of the most 
delicious bits of foolery ever contributed to the 
subject of piano playing: 


“The length of finger nails should be care 
fully regulated in accordance with the height 
of the performer’s seat at the piano: the higher 
the seat the longer the nails; the lower the seat 
the shorter the nails. I myself am in the habit 
of changing the height of my seat in the course 
of a recital in order to keep pace with the 
growing of the nails. Thus, I start with a 
low seat and short nails, and as the concert 
progresses, gradually raise the seat so that at 
the close of the performance, when the nails 
have grown about two inches, the seat has 
been raised to exactly the same extent. The 
advantages of this plan will immediately be 
obvious, but a considerable amount of practice 
and experience is necessary to secure proper 
coordination. 

‘*Long nails with a low seat are apt to pro 
duce a scratchy quality of tone, while if a 
higher position is adopted a certain clinging, 
‘legato’ effect—due to the engaging of the 
horny excrescences between the interstices of 
the keys—is readily obtainable, and the re- 
luctance of the nails to allow themselves to be 
withdrawn affords opportunity to the player 
for a lingering ‘tenuto’ so necessary in ‘can- 
tabile’ passages. On the other hand, an ef- 
fective ‘staccato’ touch can only be obtained 
with long nails, as it is impossible for the fleshy 
finger tips to rebound from the keys with suf- 


very attractive to children. If the digestion of 
fried mush causes difficulty it is probably due 
to the fact that too much sirup or sugar is eaten, 


Does Molasses or Sugar With Cereals 
Help or Hinder Their Digestion ? 


iy USED in average amount the molasses or 
ugar does not influence digestion in any 
marked way Hlowever, if an exces of either 
molasses or sugar is ade led to i cereal digestion 
will be delayed. 


What is the Advantage of Eating Cereals 
Without Sugar ? 


TONE! That is, provided we do not let our 
Hf “sweet tooth” get the better of us and use 
more sugar than cereal. If we use an excessive 
quantity of sugar the stomach digestion will be 
slower than would otherwise be the case. 


Have You Found That it is More Difficult 
to Digest Fruits if They are Followed by 
Cereal and Cream? 


TO! HALF a grapefruit eaten before oat- 
A meal and cream, for example, In no way 
interferes with the digestion of the cereal 


t Nails Best? 


ficient rapidity, and the hard, resilient surface 
of the ivory should be met by a substance of 
somewhat similar nature, such as 1s offered 
by the nails, in order to produce those light, 
sparkling effects, accompanied with a delicate 
clicking sound, which are so characteristic of an 
accomplished pianist’s work. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to dilate upon the 
superior advantage which long nails give over 
the short ones for the purpose of extended 
chords. For example, a small hand, capable of 
reaching barely an octave, can easily stretch 
twelve notes, or even more, with carefully de 


veloped nails. Another advanti ize is seen in 
the additional facility given for playing be 
tween the black keys. A pianist with short 


nails and broad finger tips may find it extremely 
difficult to cultivate any sort of fluency in 
passages involving close juxtaposition of the 
fingers; the long nails will enable him to trip 
over these en ulties, so to speak, with th 
greatest ease 

‘The indication ‘martellato’ is also only to 
be carried out successfully by a performer with 
long nails. It means literally ‘hammering 
nails being, of course, understood. If the nail 
are not long to start with, there will be nothing 
to hammer. They will become shorter if th 
‘martellato is carefully practiced. 

‘Hence the student is advised to start work 
in the morning with a low seat and short finger 
nails. The practice of scales and exercises pre 
sents no kind of expressive needs that cannot 
be filled with the nails closely trimmed. Care- 
ful watch should be kept, however, and meas- 
urements taken every half hour. When the 
nails have grown a quarter of an inch some of 
Bach’s music may be used and the seat raised 
in proportion. Beyond this point the teacher 
should be consulted, or the student must dis- 
cover for himself how to regulate his seat and 
the course of his study so as to correspond 
with the growth of his nails during the day.” 








They Are Really 
Shot from Guns 


_. These Airy Bubbles of Wheat and Rice 


: Some can hardly believe that Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—dainty, 
| = fragile, thin-walled bubbles—have been shot from guns. 

: But they have been. In every grain there have occurred more than 
= 100 million explosions. very food cell has been blasted. That’s why 
= these grains digest so easily, and why every atom feeds. 





= Prof. Anderson’s Invention 


= Prof. A. Anderson, the food expert, found that cooking and baking 
= broke but part of the food cells. 

He studied a way to break all of them. He wanted whole grains 
to be wholly digestible. So he sealed the grains in guns. Then revolved 
the guns in a fearful heat. Then shot them. And out came these grains 
as you see them, puffed to eight times normal size. 

What happens is this: The trifle of moisture in each food cell is 
changed to explosive steam. When the gun is shot that steam explodes. 
The food cell is blasted to pieces. 

Each grain contains some 125 million food cells. And each is separately 
exploded. Think of that when you eat these Puffed Grains. They are 
not mere dainty tit-bits. They represent the pinnacle in hygienic foods. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 























Serve all three Puffed Grains, for 
the sake of variety. Serve in differ- 
ent ways. In the morning, some- 
times, serve with sugar and cream. 
Sometimes mixed with fruit. 

Between meals, let hungry chil- 
dren eat them dry. Salt them like 
peanuts, or douse with melted but- 
ter. Use like nut-meats in candy 
making, or as garnish for ice cream, 
Puffed Grains taste like nuts. 

For luncheons or suppers, serve 
in bowls of milk or cream. Whole 
grains are better than white flour 
products. Puffed Grains are four 
times as porous as bread. Their 
ease of digestion makes them ideal 
foods. Their complete digestion 
makes them very nourishing. 

Don’t miss a day without serving 
some Puffed Grain. 
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Puffed Grains in Milk or Cream 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (1461) 
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What Would You Do If 
You Were About To 


Become a Mother and 


Your Husband Told You 
What Martie Monroe’s 
Husband Told Her? 


Kathleen Norris has never written 
anything in her life to compare 
with “‘Martie the Desirous,” her 
sensational new novel beginning in 
Pictorial Review for February. 


It is greater than “Julia Page.” 
More interesting even than “‘ The 
Heart of Rachael,’—the two big 
Pictorial Review successes now 
among the twelve best-selling 
novels all over the country. 


Martie Monroe is a gorgeously real 
flesh-and-blood girl, who longs and 
longs to be loved. Life in a small 
town drives her almost crazy. She 
rebels, runs away to the big city, 
makes the mistake many young 
women make and tangles up her life. 


The exciting adventures leading 
up to her sensational regeneration 
make a story that thnills you 
through and through. 


Pictorial Review 


for February 


ON SALE NOW 


















































THE LETTERS SHE 
NEVER SENT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


having had the whole broad expanse of the 
heavens to wander through? 

You have left me here alone—to wait. In- 
stead of taking me with you, you went alone. 
You miss me, you say. You wish I were with 
you. Then why don’t you come and get me, 
Stephen dear? 

You don’t realize it, Stephen, but the reason 
is that you don’t need me. You are still soar- 
ing—all by yourself. You have your work, 
your ambitions, your beautiful future. There 
you pick me up again; but in the meanwhile 
what am I to do? 

I’m almost jealous of the enthusiasm you 
show for your work. You are on a great adven- 
ture, you say. It is calling out your full man 
strength. 

You wake every morning strong for the 
battle and you toil all day until you go back 
to your bed exhausted. But you love it. It 
keeps you a-tingle. It fills every waking hour 
with joy. You love the city, too, and the sense 
of power with which it fills you. 

I know. You are still winged. You don’t 
mean to be selfish, but, Stephen, dear, aren’t 
you taking my share? 

Perhaps you think I am still going the con- 
tented round of my life as when before you 
came. But you forget that you did not leave 
me as before you came. That former woman 
has gone forever. Another has taken her place. 
To-night she feels terribly alone. She wants 
her winged boy, Stephen. 


VI 
July Seventh. 

‘TEPHEN DEAR: TI have just read the 
last letter I did not send you. Iam so very 
glad I did not send it. That is the beauty of 
this kind of letter—that one may pour out 
one’s heart with never a fear of regrets, be- 
cause it can hurt no one. Without this relief 
I do not know what I should do. I suppose 
that is the use people find in the confessional. 
But I must be both my own father confessor 

and penitent. 

I have tried hard this last week to a 
myself, and I think I have succeeded a little 
bit. For one thing, I haven’t cried. I have 
been ‘‘steady and brave’’—and I have tried to 
think less about myself and more about you, 
Stephen. 

I suppose there is given to all men and 
women the power to readjust themselves. 
Otherwise we should go mad, or at least be 
very, very miserable. 

I remember Louise—an older friend of 
mine—who was left a widow after being mar- 
ried only a few months. It was one of the big 
tragedies of my life, for I was her bridesmaid 
When Dick died it was the first time I had 
been brought closely face to face with the fact 
of death. 

For weeks I think I mourned as grievously 
as she. She seemed to cling to me and found 
relief in pouring out her sob-broken grief in my 
ready ears. 

I used to hold her as a mother does a child. 
I thought she would not live—could not live. 
I saw ahead of her, if she did live, only long, 
sober years of misery. 

But after a little while she went away to 
Europe. She was gone six months, and when 
she came back I remember how shocked I was 
when I saw that she could smile again. Then 
another year went by, and she was round 
among her friends almost as though Dick had 
never been. 

I understand now. She had only readjusted 
herself. This had kept her sane. And yet ina 
way, Stephen dear, that was another tragedy, 
for she was not quite as before. Something 
had gone out of her. I think it was her youth 
her birdlike youth. 

o I am a little bit afraid of readjusting 
myself. I can’t help wondering just what it is 
going to do to me. I’m wondering if it isn’t 
going to mean surrendering too many of the 
wonderful, impulsive emotions that have made 
our love so beautiful. I don’t know, Stephen 
dear. I’m feeling my way. You have left me 
here alone, and I must do the best I can, 
mustn’t I? 

I read over your letters again and again. 
They make my heart pound with joy as you 
tell me of your love. You send me soaring 
into the clouds again. Then, when I put them 
aside, I look around for you, dear Stephen. 
It is as though I expected to find you within 
reach of my hand. 


OU fill me to overflowing with hunger for 

you, for a sight of your deep eyes, for the 
feel of your strong arm, for the brush of your 
lips. Stephen, my love, you make me want 
you so! But I can’t find you anywhere! 

I have been along every path we ever walked 
together here. I have stopped again where we 
stopped together. I have looked at the ocean 
where we stood side by side and looked at it. 
How the illimitable stretch of water used to 
make us catch our breaths! It was just as 
though each wave that broke at our feet came 
with a special message of love to us from far- 
off lands. 

And the vast stretch, unbroken by hill or 
mountain, seemed to call to us. It expressed 
our love better than anything, Stephen—that 
ocean. It was the bigness of it, perhaps, and 
the suggestion of adventure in it—and the 
silence, except for its own song. It made us 
feel alone, and feeling alone made us feel more 
together. 

Yet this morning, at sunrise, I went out 
there as we did once, and I gazed at it quite 
calmly. 

Is that getting readjusted? Does being 
readjusted mean that I’m to look calmly at the 
ocean at sunrise? 

Something makes me afraid. 


CONTINUED IN THE MARCH HOME JOURNAL 






























































































Linen Floors 
HINK of it—rugs of linen 


—floor coverings of the 
identical material that long 
years of long wear have taught you 
to recognize as the fabric of unpar- 
alleled endurance! And yet these 


learfla 


are unlike any linen fabric that you have 
ever seen. Their thickness and weight 
four pounds to the square yard—make them 
stauncher than any rug you have ever used. 
Strength with thesuper-durability of things linen! 

And their colors! While Klearflax Linen 
Rugs are durable, reversible, sanitary, 
moth-proof, economical, it is linen’s known 
afinity for color that makes them unique. 
You will find in the beautiful range of 
Klearflax colors exactly the right rug for 
every room in your house. 











HIS blue flower is the 
bloom of the flax plant 


W- from which linen has been 
made for centuries, 

When Xerxes and his army 

crossed the Hellespont in 480 

B.C.they used pontoon bridges 

bound together by ropes. 
Herodotus, the Greek _his- 

torian, says that the ropes of 

papyrus supplied by the Egyp- 

tians were inferior in strength 

to the linen ropes furnished 

by the Pheenicians. Linen 

is one of the strongest of fabrics 

and Klearflax Linen Rugs are 


made of nothing but linen. 











Colors, Sizes and Prices: 24X42 in. $ 2.40 

You can get Klear- 27x54in. . 3.40 
flax Linen Rugs in 3°x60in. . 4.20 
any of the following 36x72 in. . 6.00 
colors: ‘Taupe, Black, feet EE) 
Blues, Greens, ik. alps 


Sxtoft, «. 26.65 
Ox Tt. .° 36.00 
12x15 ft. . 60.00 


Grays, Browns, Rose 
and Golden. 


$3.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. 


Let Us Help You 

Before deciding how to redecorate that bed 
room, living room, dining room—whatever 
room in short—send for our free book 
**Seven Years and a Million Dollars,’’ or, 
better still, go to your dealer and ask to see 
these wonderful, unique rugs. Address 
inquiries for the book to West Duluth. 


WESTERN RUG CO. 


Mills and General Sales Offices at 
WEST DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


oe York Display Rooms, 212 Fifth Ave. 
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Model No. 31A 30% Your Satisfaction 
ce P ’ 
When You Come Home’ Guaranteed 
? This friendly little model carries Pd sc hog th mind | es the 
a note of happy welcome which eta ead co ae ae 
makes it a pleasant picture to the the assurance of their absolute 
home-coming ones. Made of fluffy guarantee of satisfaction to you. 
H silk tulle in delicate tints, it is If you buy one of my models and 
very homey and sweet for young it does not suit you in every par- 
girl-figures on the threshold of life. pe oh tee oehnes baage a 
When the warm summer days are oF it mey "be reureed “and oc 
here, ‘““‘When You Come Home” money will be refunded without 
will be quite as charming out question. 
under the blue sky as it is now in 
the cozy firelight of a winter’s 
night. 
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— oo ’ 2 ADY DUFIF-GORDON’S plan to design clothes for In the new Portfolio some of these lovely summery 
ae = =| all the women of America has met with the generous things will be reproduced in exact colors. All of them 
aie = | measure of success which it so richly deserved. American will be pictured on living models so you can know how 
ee ae women have quickly estimated the value of having these they look when being worn. The new departments will 
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Soe SS] | Now these enthusiastic women are writing to know and her wonderful understanding of a woman’s needs, has 
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Aye Summer Portfolio, because we know you will be sorry to who want to be sure that all the details of their costumes E 
2S O e ° ° ° - - - - 
Reap miss it or even to have it delayed. It is planned to be the are correct, women who have any misgivings about their = 
rength most artistic and beautiful and helpful book of styles ever own judgment, their own taste in clothes—will all find in 
an published in the fashion world. the new Portfolio the key to the whole situation. Lady 
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fabrics In addition to Street Dresses and Afternoon Dresses, Evening Duff-Gordon is one of the greatest fashion creators the = : 
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18.00 sories of her designing as well. It means a perfect, com- your copy soon after the first of March. — First copies will 
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KNOX IVORY JELLY 





1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 teaspoonful vanilla. 


31% cups milk. 


34 Cup sugar. 


Soak gelatine in half cup milk 5 minutes. Scald remain- 
ing milk with sugar, and add soaked gelatine. Strain, cool 
slightly, add flavoring and turn into a mold first dipped in 
cold water and chill. Serve with a boiled custard, pre- 
serves, melted currant or other jelly or canned fruit. 
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SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


One package will make a jelly serving 18 people or you 
can measure the gelatine to make an individual dish. 


Recipe Book FREE 


We will send you this book, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,”’ on 
receipt of your grocer’s name. If you have never used Knox Gelatine, 
enclose 4c in stamps if you wish a pint sample. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CoO., INC. 
413 Knox Ave. 
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IOIT Party Book 


ST. VALENTINES DAY 
and the PATRIOTIC DAYS 


TABLE DECORATIONS - A PATRIOTIC HALL IN COLOR 


GIVES SUGGESTIONS FOR 





FANCY COSTUMES ~ GIFTS, FAVORS AND GAMES. 





Lunch Sets Hats 
Napkins 
Doilies 


/ enclose Octs. in stamps 


Please send me your 19/7 Party Book 


« 





Dennioond 
Crepe Paper Novelties 


LOOK OVER THIS Uist 


Ice Cups 


Streamers Cut-outs 


They are for the hostess who desires timely. 
inexpensive decorations for the informal 
dance, card party or supper> 


Demnioon cManufachuing So. 





Festoons Gummed Decorations 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
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Pointers for Club Members 


Spring’s coming. General call for finan- 





A 


M 


M 





a__ 


Se: 
m 


One member’s January earnings thus far 


NEW MEMBERS: You are welcome; 


cial preparedness. 


Only 28 days for this month’s work. 


high-school girl earned her Swastika 
pin in two days. 


arriage Chests may be earned up to | 
April 30th. | 


have reached $235. More coming in 
February. 

arried girls are as successful as any 
others. Last month’s list of salary- 
earners included 1224 of them. 





but in writing me, PLEASE don’t omit 
your address! 


TELL of big things in few words—that’s 
y job, in this short month: and YOURS 


is to see how much Club money you can earn 


in twenty-eight days. Not much leeway for 
putting it off from day to day, if you owe your- 
self a February salary check—or me a letter! 
Some girl is reading this page who has just as 
much energy and cleverness in her as our 
brightest and most successful member, but she 
isn’t earning as much income as our youngest 
beginner. Why? Because she isn’t even 
ginner! To her I say, Begin now, as this girl 
is doing: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I most 


certai 


nly do owe you a letter. We have been 


getting THE HOME JOURNAL ever since I 


can T 


emember, and I have always read your 


column and meant to write sometime. But your 


last c 
thing 


olumn struck me rather forcibly. Some- 
seems to be getting away from me. What 


is this about Swastika pins—diamond ones too— 


Red 
about 


Cedar Chests—and checks—that I hear 
? I want to belong to this generous and 


satisfying Club, that treats its members to 


mone 
have 
time, 
avail 


y, jewelry and first aids to matrimony. I 
a lot of energy that works only part of the 
and really there isno reason why I shouldn't 
myself of the kind invitation I have read so 


often. A Girl From New York. 


So 


mone 


sured 


long as any girl has more time than 
y at her disposal, something is most as- 
ly getting away from her if she isn’t 


working actively for this Club. The following 
letters, one from a little member who at the 


age ¢ 


f only sixteen has entered our Senior 


Chapter, and the other from a member, older 


in ye 


what 


De 
ified t 


ars, who’s just starting the work, show 
such girls are missing: 


ar Manager: My family and I were grat- 
o know that the little clock wascoming. It 


arrived two days after the letter. It is exqui- 


site! 


I am so pleased with the engraving, size, 


shape, finish, clearness of face, its decorative 
value—oh, everything! 

Now I want to give you a sum total of what 
two years and a half of Girls’ Club work have 
brought me: First, a splendid business experi- 


ence, 


tact and self-confidence. I am proud that 


as a young girl I could do the work. In acom- 
mercial value I have received many things: A 
semester’s music lessons, part of the price of a 
violin bow, an old Egyptian brass vase, a pair of 
beautiful old, tall brass candlesticks, three sec- 


tions 


of a mahogany bookcase, nine gifts to 


friends, an all-wool bathing suit and various 
other things. Then the lovely Club gifts: The 
photogravure Taylor picture, several boxes of 
the Swastika Club stationery, the dear little Club 
pin (which I always wear), and the Senior 
Chapter clock. It sounds like a Santa Claus list, 


does it not? 


A Massachusetts Member. 


Dear Manager: I am sorry to be so late in 
acknowledging the receipt of that beautiful pin. 
I was away when it reached home, and when I 
heard it was there I could hardly wait to see it. 
I wore it to school the next day, and all the girls 
fell in love with it. Some vowed they would run 
off with it, if I gave them the chance; but I 


show 
they 


ed them the catch and assured them that 
could never slip that. 


I have my college work, housework and social 


work 


,and they keepme busy. I’m goingtotry for 


the Senior Chapter and that pretty brass clock, 
however. The new gift, the Red Cedar Chest, 
**sounds good”’ to me, especially as I’ve wanted 
to start a ‘“‘hope chest’”’ for an age. I am real 


happ 


y, because I’ve been quite independent of 


the family for the last two months, both for col- 
lege expenses and clothes. This is mostly due to 


your 
hard 


Pr 


wonderful Girls’ Club. Yours, working 
, A Member From New York. 


etty nearly all the girls who need Febru- 


ary spending money will be ours, ‘ working 


hard 


,’ this month. If you want to begin it for 


the first time, just drop a line to the 


Paragon 9 he Gil Aob.be 


THE 


LapiEes’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











To make 

Your 

Appearance 
a Success 






/ 


you must begin with 
your hair. And _ to 

have your hair a/ways 

in beautiful order; to 
take off your hat any- 
where and know that 
you look your est, well- 
groomed, not untidy— 
you must wear the fa- 
mous hair pins that “‘ Lock 
the Locks” — 


HUMP 


Hair Pins 


Regular Sizes 


long, medium and short. 
And two Invisible sizes 
Look for the litthke HUMP 
center leg that holds 
the hair firmly and 
keeps the hair pin 























Keeps the Hair in Place 


from slipping ’ 

HUMP Hair Pins brcantera hy 

do not catch or 

break the hair. 

e ' = y ate as Hours after your hair has been dressed 
easily used and 

removed a in Your 

other hair pin and ° 

he most econon ) Mirror 


{ 
i 
because ou dont 
lose them Made 
of the finest steel 
vire, beautifull 
finished h 
are strong, dainty 
ncomparable 


5 and 
10c 


All 


Sizes 


HUMP Hair Pins 


Invisible Sizes 
Invisible HUMP Hair Pins are 


€ simply perfect in every way. They 
are little jewels. You can put them 
in your hair, end down, over your 
forehead knowing that they will 
stay in place. For short ends they 
are unequalled. 








Sold Everywhere 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and 10c postage 
for our Complete Assortment Pack- 
age, or send 1 5c for two packages 
the 10c Assortment Package and 
the 5c Invisible packet for your 
pocketbook. Jnsist on HUMP 
Hair Pins. Ask your dealer, or 
write us, today. 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres. Chicago 
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You couldn't buy it 
at the drug store 
3000 years ago 


The elegant Egyptian had her “Palmolive,” but it 
came by sea and caravan from far countries, in the 
form of the Palm and Olive oils esteemed as the 


5, greatest of all toilet luxuries. 
oS The crude combination of these costly oils produced 
O° *, a mild and beneficial cleanser, Today their scientific 


combination %ives fortunate modern women the 
mild and beneficial lather of 


-”. PALMOLIVE 
: > ok SOAP 


If you could see the immaculate factory in which 
PALMOLIVE is made, how every process is me- 


chanical, the pleasure ofits use would be heightened. 

























The oils that produce its fragrant, creamy, profuse 
lather are those that ancient Egypt prized. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, INC. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


Palmolive soap heads a complete line of’ splendid 
toilet specialties—Palmolive shampoo, cold cream, 
vanishin?, cream, face powder, price 50 cents each; 
Palmolive talcum and shaving stick, price 25 cents 
each. If your dealer does not carry a full stock, 
write us direct, enclosing, price of article desired. 
Week-end Package, containing’ seven Palmolive ~ PALMOLI 


specialties, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 
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Important Fruit 


-a Need in Every Lunch Box 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the famous authority, 
writes as follows in his book “The Care and 


Feeding of Children”: 


“Some fruit should be given to most healthy 
children every day. . . Oranges, baked apples 
and stewed prunes are most to be depended 
upon. . . The best fruit juice is that of the 
Orange, which should be fresh and sweet.” 


Thus aneminent man, whois quoted on child 
feeding by practically every physician, tells 
mothers what is best. 


Remember these facts; for no other subject 
to-day is more important than proper food. 


Don't let anyone in your family who carries 
a lunch from home go without a fruit that 
authorities deem so needful. 


Nature has made Oranges doubly attractive 
in flavor, perhaps to win people to their benefits. 


For these reasons, adults as well as little folks 
need Oranges every day. 





The principal nutritive value of Oranges lies 
in their fruit-sugar. And Oranges contain 
organic salts and acids that aid in the digestion 
of other foods. 


These facts are stated by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


well known for his campaign for “pure foods.” 


Decide for yourself, from the standpoints of 
flavor, healthfulness and economy, if another 
fruit so well merits a daily and conspicuous 
place in your home. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist are uniformly good Oranges—a year ‘round fresh fruit for everybody's 
table. They are practically seedless, tender, luscious, juicy, sweet—and are sold in 
varying sizes at varying prices so every family can afford them. 





Boston Cooking School Recipes 





A valuable illustrated book containing 200 tested Orange and Lemon recipes by 
the authors of the famous Boston Cook Book will be sent without charge to house- 
wives who answer this advertisement. Send for your copy now. 








California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 8,000 Growers Dept. B91, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Oranges for Health’’ 







































































































To Make Money 


to maintain my family in com- 
fort? How can I earn the money 
so necessary to their welfare and 
happiness? 


This is a question thousands of 
women are asking themselves every day. They 
have a vital need for more money—to meet the 
increased cost of living—to pay off a mortgage or 
buy a home—to educate their children—to pay 
doctors’ bills—there are many reasons why. 


Thousands of women have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our repre- 
sentative and selling our 


World's Star 
Hosiery and KZemy Knit 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine independent way to 
have more money to spend. 


We Have Helped More 
Than 12,000 Women 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day. 

One woman made over $200 in twenty-one days. 
By our help one mother of two small children is 
banking $50 each month after paying all expenses. 
An ex-school teacher makes $1800 a year. Two 
California women are making a weekly average of 
#50 apiece year after year. 


This is Your Chance 
Write Us Today 


Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wear in your home town. No previous experience 
is necessary. We show you kow to make money in 
our congenial and profitable way. Our advertising 
makes sales easy—the quality holds the trade. 

Write us today! Wewill be glad to send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog and show you how 
easy it is to become a World’s Star Money Maker. 
Write today! We give you protected territory and 
prompt deliveries. 














We have been in business 
here for twenty-two years. 














FREE! This new 1917 book isnow 


“How To — for you. _ rapid 

downexperience of the whole poul- 

Succeed try industry. Send for it today. 

With | cYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Poultry Dept. 93, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Your Pride In 


= Your Bathroom 


‘‘+ demands it be kept clean, and 


tee really the toilet bowl is the simplest 
«+ part of your bathroom to keep clean 
‘+; and sanitary, if you use 

s - e 

: Sani-Flush 
Pe a cleaning preparation to be used 
ee 


3+ for toilet bowls only. It not only 
.. removes the stain from the parts 
J 










°° you can see but it does get right 
2+ down to the hidden trap where no 
:.° brush can reach, cleaning it and 
.«” keeping it clean. You don’t have 
.2’. to dip water. Just sprinkle a little 
18 Sani-Flush in the 
ia bowlevery few days— 
ee 
“4, 25 Cents a Can 
o Sani-Flush is a necessity 
rs wherever there's a toilet. 
a7 It cannot harm the bowl 
ary or the plumbing. Almost 


every dealer has it. If you 
do not find it readily write 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 





The trap that Sani-Flush 














reaches, cleans and keeps clean 








RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


what I have believed youallalong. Be patient, 
and prove whether this is real, instead of snatch- 
ing at what might dull your judgment!”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t dull it—only confirm it. And— 
I want to make you remember me.” 

“You have provided for that already,” she 
admitted, at which he gave an ejaculation as 
of relief and of longing, and possibly of rec- 
ognition of her handling of the whole—from 
her point of view—rather difficult situation. 
At the back of his mind, in spite of his disap- 
pointment at being kept at arm’s length when 
he wanted something much more definite, was 
the recognition that here was precisely the 
show of spirit and dignity which his judgment 
approved and admired. 

“Tl let you go, if I must; but I’ll come to 
you—if you live in a hovel—if you live in a 
cave—if you live Oh, I know how you 
live!” 

“How do I live?” she asked, laughing a little 
unsteadily. 

“Vou live in a plain little house, with just a 
few of the things you used to have about you— 
rows of books, and a picture or two, and some 
old china. Everything is beautifully neat, and 
there are garden flowers on the table—perhaps 
white lilacs!” 

“Oh, what a romanticist!’’ she said through 
her soft laughter. ‘‘One would think you wrote 
novels instead of specifications for concrete 
walls. What if you come and find me living 
with my older sister, who sews for a living— 
plain sewing, at a dollar a day? And at night 
our little upstairs room is full of neighbors— 
untidy, loud-talking, commonplace women? 
And the lamp smokes ——”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t smoke; you would have 
trimmed it,’ he answered quickly and with 
conviction. ‘But, even if it were all like that, 
you would still be the perfect thing you are. 
And I would take you away ——”’ 

“Tf you don’t drive on, Mr. King,”’ she in- 
terposed gently, ‘‘you will soon be mentally 
unfit to drive at all. And I must be back 
before the darkness has quite fallen. And— 
don’t you think we have talked enough about 
ourselves?” 

“T like that word,” he declared as he obe- 
diently set the car in motion. ‘‘ Ourselves 
that sounds good to me. As long as you keep 
me with you that way I’ll try to be satisfied. 
One thing I’m sure of: I’ve something to 
work for now that I didn’t have this morning. 
Oh, I know; you haven’t given mea thing. But 
you're going to let me come to see you next 
spring, and that’s worth everything to me. 
Meanwhile I'll do my level best—for you.” 


Wi he drew up before the door of the 
church, where, in spite of his entreaties 
that he be allowed to take her to her lodging 
place, Anne insisted on being left, he felt, in 
spite of all he had gained that day, a sinking of 
the heart. Though the hour was early and the 
neighborhood at this time of day a quiet one, 
and though she assured him that she had not 
far to go, he was unhappy to leave her thus 
unaccompanied. 

“T wish I could possibly imagine why it 
must be this way,” he said to himself as he 
stood hat in hand beside his car, watching 
Anne Linton’s quickly departing figure. ‘‘ Well; 
one thing is certain: whacever she does there’s 
a good and sufficient reason; and I trust her.” 

Crowding his hat upon his head with a vigor- 
ous jerk, he jumped into his car and made his 
way slowly through the streets to the hotel 
where Aleck awaited him. 

For the first few miles out of the city he con- 
tinued to drive at a pace so moderate that Aleck 
more than once glanced surreptitiously at him, 
wondering if he were actually going to sleep at 
the wheel. 

It was not until they were beyond the last 
environs and far out in the open country that, 
quite suddenly, the car was released from its 
unusual restraint and began to fly down the 
road toward home at the old, wild speed. 

Somehow or other, after this encounter, 
King could not settle down to his work till he 
had seen Red Pepper Burns. He could not 
have explained why this should be so, for he 
certainly did not intend to tell his friend of 
the meeting with Anne Linton, or of the basis 
upon which his affairs now stood. But he 
wanted to see Burns, with a sort of hunger 
which would not be satisfied, and he went to 
look him up one evening when he himself had 
returned early from his latest trip to the con- 
crete dam. 











’ 


E FOUND Burns just setting forth on a 

I drive to see a patient in the country, and 
King invited himself to go with him, running 
his own car off at one side of the driveway and 
leaping into Burns’ machine with only a gay 
by-your-leave apology. But he had not more 
than slid into his seat before he found that he 
was beside a man whom he did not know. 

King had long understood that Red Pepper’s 
significant cognomen stood for the hasty tem 
per which accompanied the coppery hair and 
hazel eyes of the man with the big heart. But 
such exhibitions of that temper as King had 
witnessed had been limited to quick explosions 
from which the smoke had cleared away al- 
most as soon as the sound of warfare had died 
upon the air. He was in no way prepared, 
therefore, to find himself in the company of a 
man who was so angry that he could not—or 
would not—speak to one of his best friends. 

“Fine night,’’ began the young man lightly, 
trying again, after two silent miles, to make 
way against the frost in the air. “I don’t 
know when we’ve had such magnificent Sep- 
tember weather.” 

No answer. 

“JT hope you don’t mind my going along. 
You needn’t talk at all, you know—and I’ll be 
quiet, too, if you prefer.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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This Book of Spring Fashions is FREE! 
It’s Yours For the Asking 


Our new Spring and Summer 
Catalogue just issued contains 

278 pages of beautiful illus- 
trations showing the newest 

styles in apparel that every 
refined. American woman 
will really enjoy wearing. 
We will be glad to send 
you this handsome 
Fashion Guide abso- 
lutely FREE. Drop us 
a postal card, saying, 

“Send me your new 
Spring Catalogue 
No. 77L,” and it 
will be forwarded 
by return mail. 

This book should 
be in the possession 
of every woman who cares 


about her appearance and wishes 


to save money on her clothes. 

























6L47 


Hat 


35L49. Here is a New Spring 
Style in a Charming Dress that 
everybody admires. This smart 
frock is made of high-grade Chiffon 


Silk. It has a hemstitched collar of white 
Georgette Crépe. The waist is trimmed, both back and front, 
with silk braid embroidery in self color as pictured. Another 
pretty feature is the suspender effect over the shoulders which 
is continued down the skirt in the form of a box plait at each 
side. The tie at neck and the sash are 
being finished with a ball of taffeta. The sleeves are trimmed 
with self colored buttons and dress fastens invisibly at side of 
front. Dress comes in navy blue, tan, gray, black or 






















= The new styles are prettier than 
ever and you will certainly 
want to see our Free 
Fashion Catalogue 
before making 
your purchase of 
clothing for Spring 
and Summer. Re- 
member, not only 
does our Catalogue 
contain a greater va- 
riety of becoming and 
up-to-date styles than 
that of any other house, 
but our policy of “low 
prices and reliable goods” 
insures that you will save 
considerable money by buy- 
ing from us. We pay all mail 
or express charges and we 
guarantee to please you. 
5L48. Here is a stunning new style in a smart Coat for 
Spring and Summer wear. This beautiful and up-to-date model 
is made of fine all-wool Velour, a fashionable fabric with a soft 
nap, light in weight, but an ample protection against chilly 
weather. The coat is cut loose and the fulness is held at the 
waist line by a double belt of self material. It has tacked plaits 
at waist line in back below which it falls in rippling folds. 
Another smart feature is the deep graceful cape collar. The 
sleeves are in semi-raglan effect finished with deep cavalier 
cuffs trimmed with buttons. Lapels may be worn open or 
fastened across chest. The two pouch pockets are finished 
with self covered buttons and a button hole. Coat is 40 inches 
long and comes in lovely spring shades— Rose, Spanish gold, 
navy blue or the new shade of apple green. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 


also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. 
Special low price. Postage paid by us . e $11.98 


6L47. Ultra-smart Tailor Turban made of lustrous satin. A 
close fitting, jaunty model with graceful points of satin, as 
pictured, and trimmed with a beautiful novelty daisy in pastel 
and gold tints combined with pretty green foliage. This stylish 

hat comes in rose, navy blue, green or Spanish 
$2.98 


t > gold. Mail or express charges prepaid . . 
‘ i} r . , 
~ 


Taffeta 


of taffeta silk, the ends 


Copenhagen blue. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, skirt length 40 , 


inches. Also for misses or small women. 32 to 38 bust, > 
skirt length 38 inches, with basted hem. 


Mail or express charges prepaid 





























We Pay 
All Mail or 
Express 
Charges to 
Your Town 









"™ $14.98 


























BELLAS HEss é&.©)| «.:... 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


to Please You 
or Refund 
Your Money 
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RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


ristocratic 


1 Teh inthe 


No answer. King was not at all sure that 
Burns heard him. The car was running at a 
terrific pace and the profile of the man at the 
wheel looked as if it were carved out of stone 
against the dusky landscape. The young man 
fell silent, wondering. 

Five miles into the country they ran, and 
King soon guessed that their destination might 
be Sunny Farm, a home for crippled children 
which was Ellen Burns’ special charity, estab- 
lished by herself on a small scale a few years 
before and greatly grown since then in its size 
and usefulness. Burns was its head surgeon 
and its devoted patron. King knew that the 
place and the work were dearer to the hearts of 
both Doctor and Mrs. Burns than any other 


outside their own home, and he began to under- 4 
stand that if anything had gone wrong with UCaA 10nQa 
affairs there Red Pepper would be sure to take 
it seriously. 

Quite as he had foreseen, the car rushed on 
to the big farmhouse, lying low and long in the 
night, with pleasant lights twinkling from end ns EnSe 
to end. Burns brought up with a jerk beside 
the central porch, leaped out and disappeared 
inside without a word of explanation to his 
companion, who sat wondering and looking in 
through the open door to the wide hall which One 
ran straight through the house to more big 
porches on the farther side. 

Everything was very quiet at this hour, ac- 
cording to the rules of the place, all but the 
oldest patients being in bed and asleep by 


eight o’clock. Therefore when, after an inter- Iss OLGA Huis, 


val, voices became faintly audible, there was 





Miss Olga Ellis 


The Choice Delicacy at the Dinners of the 
‘*Four Hundred’”’ may now be included in your regu- 


lar menus without increasing your ordinary household budget. 


Luarily Cnodd 
Creamed Chicken a/aXing 


—the proudest dish of the finest hotels and blueblood clubs, 
ready-prepared, ready-to-serve in a moment right at home. 
Prepared by a master-chef from the Ritz of Paris— 


nothing to prevent their reaching the occupant 


of the car. of Illinois, 1S 


N A FRONT room upstairs at one side of the 
hall two people were speaking, and presently 
through the open window Burns was heard to Souls 
say with incisive sternness: ele fi bi t1ous yo | ng 


“Tll give you exactly ten minutes to pack 


one of the many 


using fresh farm poultry, selected tender mushrooms your bag and gO and I[’ll take you— to make women rho are 
and an exquisitely se asoned golden cream sauce, sure you do go. W 

25c and 50c at All Fine Grocers’ A woman’s voice, in a sort of deep-toned ‘ 
Sérve it on Coast. in patty slielle, of in anyol the forty-onelotlier | wail, answered: “You aren’t fair to me, Doc- eCarhnin g hone 
ways deser eos d in our booklet, “How and When”, sent free if you 1 tor Burns; you aren t fair! You — 
an Wices Stags “Fair!” The word was a growl of sup- 
Or, senc i us 31 45 or $2.45 for half dozen respective sizes, delivery j ‘6 ; : ‘ su} fi . | | > > »Vv 
prepaid provided you mention your grocer. 35c. and 65c.— $2.00 i presse dd thunder. Don’t talk of fairness O Lr Oe O e £ es Se D4 a 
and $4.76 per half dozen, respectively, in Canada, | you! You don’t know the meaning of the 


PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
Model Kitchen, Route 2A Orange, N. J. 





| word. You haven’t been fair to a single kid p enses b y t h ec 


under this roof, or to a nurse—or to any one of 








eee —_— ] us—you with your smiles—and your hypoc- ~ . ) 
ty iin p risy—you who can’t be trusted. That’s the Curtis | lan. 
: name for you— She-Who-Can’t-be-Trusted. Go 
pack that bag, Mrs. Soule; I won’t hear an- 
oo other word!” 
, i ene ee — : “Oh, Doctor ——” — - ements 
“Go I said 1”? As a represen ta- 
Outside, in the car, Jordan King understood ° - 
that if the person to whom Burns was speaking tive ot 


had not been a woman that command of his 
might have been accompanied by physical 
violence. There was that in Burns’ tone—all 
that and more. His wrath was quite evidently 


no explosion of a moment’s engendering, but TI {E LADI ES’ 


the culmination of long irritation and distrust, 
brought to a head by some overt act which had ( + (6) 
settled the offender’s case in the twinkling of H JM I 4 J URNAL 
an eye. 

3urns came out soon after, followed by a 


romi ell sh led in a heavy veil. “oo 

ero shoeing ot the ar, - awlully TH KE SATU RDAY 
Ss ,’ he tried to say in B Sear. “"Sust ~ > 

‘eit ion uae walk bai oo i - EVE N I NG PO ST 


“Ride onthe running board,” was the answer, 
in a tone which King knew meant that he was AND 
requested not to argue about it. 

Therefore, when the woman was seated, he 

: : Seer, EEC) la ~ ~ r 
took his place at her feet. To his surprise they I I | E CC yU NTRY 


did not move off in the direction from which 


5 + 

Peggy O’Neil— 
famousas ‘‘ Peg”’ in*‘ Peg O’ My Heart,” 

s‘‘Maya”’ in “* The Flame,’’ New York 
run. “Hearst Fashion Girl”’ in Pictures 
and one of the most genuinely beautiful 
young Women on the Stage, wishes you 
to become acquainted with the complex- 
ion-aid she uses—*‘Sempre Giovine.”’ 

















% Pretty Peggy O’Neil 


“I use Sempre Giovine every blessed day and 


they had come, but went on over the hills for A Pa Vig th ; 
recommend it highly because it keeps my skin soft “ae dle ah ee ihewinis “le GENTLEMAN 


five miles farther, driving in absolute silence, at 


e 4 Burns dashed into the station, bought a she easil ] yY earns 
1OVINE ticket and had his passenger aboard the train / 
3 before it had fairly come to a standstill. King a 


and smooth and my complexion faultlessly clear—-Why say more?” high speed, and arriving at a small station as a 
train was heard to whistle far off somewhere in 
S f heard him say no word of farewell beyond the bi 5-00 OT more 
statement that a trunk would be forwarded in ; 


the darkness. 
Pronounced Sem- pray Jo- -ye- nay the morning. Then the whole strange event eac h wee k 1 n 













































Meaning “Always Young” Was OVET; the train was only a rumble in the 
distance, and King was in his place again beside : —— | : 
ms Be eae as the man he did not know. Spal eC 1OUTS. 
Sempre Giovine is a com- Arve 774 5p as 
bination of complexion- SAS. Rania a, KE CO When the skin is soft and *ILENCE again, and darkness, with only 
aid ingredients which go smooth the complexion ~ the stars for light, and the roadside rushing P 
through a six months’ is naturally clear and “pareve ge 4 eas foi en nonpiad Ran It you have even 
. R ~ vs . the deep woods, a stop, anc urns getting out 
laboratory process. Its fresh Sempre Giovine of the car, with the first voluntary words he 
daily use insures protec- af Sens nourishes the skin and had spoken.to King that night. “Sit here, will an hou . @ day to 
tion against the Wind wy OG LINE. the longer the period of you? Vl be back—sometime.” 
; i bd hie 4 : “Of course. Don’t hurry.” ee eee: : 
and Weather because of a exons firmly do It was an hour that King sat alone, wonder- Spal C from stud- 
itsingredients which keep The Pink aint ess users recom- ing. Where Burns had gone he had no notion, ° 
theskin perfect! ysmooth. mend it. and no sound came back to give him hint. At 1es TOA Can: eC n 
? , (©mplexion (ake ‘ last came a distant crashing as of one making ) ) . a. car 
his way through heavy undergrowth, and the oe 7 . 
Peggy O’Neil, like all Stars of the Stage and Screen, must guard noise drew nearer until at length Burns burst far more at the 
her complexion with precious care, for the slightest blemish shows sea oo. into the hoes, — = elven , 
1e nhac gone 1n, 1¢en 1© WaS a 1e Car < ( oe 2 € » »C a= 
unpleasantly on the Screen or back of the foot-lights. One trial will paiilan toi ne: and hia voles Waeesty anus picasal t, interest 
convince you of the merit of Sempre Giovine. his own again. ; ? oe - 
P ‘Missed my trail coming back,”’ he said. Ing W ork we offer 
ae ve kept youa blamed long time, haven’tl?” 
At Any Drug Store or Toilet Goods Dept. 50c “Not a bit. Glad to watt. than in other 
ae ~ , Ss “Of course that’s a nice, kind lie at this . 
eee a F REE Dial oe ke. a for time of night and when you’ve no idea what . : 
Dep't 2012 GraniRee. ackin d ili ol ~ you’ve been waiting for. Well, I’ll tell you, Wavs. }: OT details 
ids. Mich. Please send P nena tal 12-C lee E P; mi gp aint and then maybe you'll be glad you assisted at / 
na ia ifu olor Fanel, pos or the job.” % ise : 
0 7-day trial cake of by girl you see so often on Magazine He got in and drove off, not now at a furious of our off eC ry ad- 
compre Giov ine Covers, partly shown here, no adver- pace, but at an ordinary rate of speed which 
" Slee pet yee seen tising, and 7-Day Trial Cake sent for made speech possible. And after a little he dress 
Daihen iiewine cad 10c. to cover mailing and packing a coh ove ng ~ said, ‘ ‘you don’t know 
the 12-color Pane! ha it, bu can be a fiend incarnate. 
| I enclose 10c. ——- **T don’t believe it,” refused King stoutly. THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY} 
Nengtese *“‘Tt’s absolutely true. When I get into a red +O Ohh WOM LAL 
Address . | MARIETTA STANLEY Co. rage 7 could twist L neck more easily than I EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, BOX 711 
| Dep t 2012, Grand Rapids, Mich. CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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of ‘Simmons Beds 








COZINESS—THE DREAM OF EVERY WOMAN 


 Bagnevie is that homey warmth 


where everything just fits— 
nothing ugly, nothing too bright, 
nothing too somber. The mo- 
ment you set a Simmons bed in 
your room it fits, and becomes a 
quiet part of its surroundings. 


And this is the essence of good 
style, the whole meaning of beauty. 


There are two hundred and fifty 
different styles of Simmons beds. 
Among these there 1s one appro- 
priate to every kind of bedroom. 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Makers of Beds 


FACTORIES; KENOSHA, WISCONSIN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SIMMONS Beds 


Szmmons Bed 


and Springs 


In the lowest priced you find the 
same fine value as in the highest. 


For into each goes the intelligent 
skill of the largest makers of 
metal beds in the world. 


Behind each is the fixed purpose, 
determined many years ago, that 
this vast business shall never do 
less than its best, shall dignify 
everything it-touches, shall tender 
to all with whom it deals the 
friendly courtesy and broad serv- 
ice that befit its leadership. 


ranch Warehouses at 
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HA. Altman & Cu. 


DRY GOODS 





Thirty-fourth Street 


FIFTH AVENUE - MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Thirty-fifth Street , 








The Spring and Summer 

















q In order that Special Folders and other Mail 





















































RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


can get a grip on myself. Sometimes I’m afraid 
I'll do it. Years back when I had a rush of 
blood to the head of that sort I used to take it 
out in swearing till the atmosphere was blue; 
but I can’t do that any more.” 

““Why not?” King asked with a good deal 
of curiosity. 

“I did it once too often—and that last time 
I sent a dying soul to the other world with my 
curses in its ears—the soul of a child, Jord. I 
lost my head because his mother had dis- 
obeyed my orders, and the little life was going 
out when it might have stayed. When I came 
to myself I realized what I’d done—and I made 
my vow. Never again, no matter what hap- 
pened! And I’ve kept it! But sometimes, as 
to-night ——— Well, there’s only one thing I 


“I’m glad, too, if it’s only that you’ve dis- 


to Burns’ opinion on this point. ‘Ask that 
woman I put on the train to-night. Jord, on her 
arm is a black bruise where I gripped her when 










CELT STOCT AL 
of the LITCht CH 


N expressive name for 

“Standard” One-piece; 
White Enameled Kitchen Sinks 
—given by an enthusiastic user 
of one. 
because of their 
beauty, cleanliness and sturdi- 
No cracks 
or crevices to catch dirt, adjust- 
able height, up to 36 inches, 
non-splashing faucets, and air 
chambers that prevent “‘ pound- 
ing,” are distinctive features. 


Special Efficiency Kitchen Bulletin 
sent on request. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


“* Aristocratic”’ 


ness of construction. 








SAN FRANCISCO 149-55 BLUXOME 
DETROIT OFFICE .... HAMMOND BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE RESERVE BANK BLDG. 









































can do: that is to keep my tongue between 
my teeth as long as I can, and then—to get Dept. K Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ata ogue (A 116 away somewhere and smash things till I’m “Standard” Showrooms 

(A 116) black and blue.” ; . WEW LORE o.cceie dns iice oe « 35 W. 318T 

“That’s what you’ve been doing back in the NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.). . . 50 BROAD 

woods?” King ventured to ask. BOSTON........... 186 DEVONSHIRE 
“Rather. Anyhow it’s evened up my circu- PHILADELPHIA ........ 1215 WALNUT ' 
CONTAINING ILLUSTRATIONS AND lation and [ can be decent again. I’m not going bei nemetct ny AG gt siento eh i 
to tell you what made me rage like the bull of CHINE oe ed 900 8. MICHIGAN ' 
Ns - Bashan, for it wouldn’t be safe yet to let loose CHICAGO........... 14-30 N. PEORIA i 
DESCR I PTIO NS OF SPEC IALLY on that. It’s enough that I can treat a good plo: Set 100 N. FOURTH H 

— = comrade like you as I did and still have him CLEVELAND ......0..0-- 4409 EUCLID 
SELECTED MERCHANDISE WILL peony aed CINCINNATI 2210022000. 633 WALNUT 
“T felt a good deal in the way, but I’m glad TOLEDO. ........-+-.. 311-321 ERIE , 

ee ae 4 COLUMBUS.......... 243-255 8. THIRD 
SHORTLY BE READY FOR MAILING now I was with you.” YOUNGSTOWN . |... .219 N. CHAMPION } 


WHEELING. ccccveccess 3120-30 JACOBS ; 
AND WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST covered at last what manner of man I am when ERIE oo. cs ccc ce ss 198:W. TWELPTE ; 
the evil one gets hold of me. None of us likes LOS ANGELES .........-5 671 MESQUIT 
to be persistently overrated, you know.” parti rey tence eens on ce 
: “fT don’t think the less: of you for being | 4 See -eeeues oo Otte . 
All charged or paid purchases are forwarded free angry when you had a just cause, as I know Dn ll rg 
’ ; } you must have had.” PRM eso) oh 6. aide 1200-1206 JACKSON 
of charge to any point in the United States “It’s not the being angry; it’s the losing SAN ANTONIO........... 212 LOSOYA 
control.” FORT WORTH ....... 828-830 MONROE 
I “But you didn’t.”’ TORONTO, CAN....... 59 E. RICHMOND 
“Didn’t 1?” A short, grim laugh testified HAMILTON, CAN....... 20 W. JACKSON 














, 
Order literature issued by B. Altman & Co. she lied to me; I gripped her—a woman. You “Cy °F) 
6 ; ji might as well know. Now—keep on respect- al andapd 
may be mailed upon publication, names and ing me if you can.” Seapets 
- ; ut I do,” said Jordan King. 
addresses of patrons will be filed for reference vin Miche 26H teed 
EN, will you go for a day in the woods with 
_« me?” 
Ellen Burns looked up from the old mahog- 
any secretary which had been hers in the i 
Southern-home days. She was busily writing 
letters, but the request, from her busy husband, 
was so unusual that it arrested her attention. 
Her glance traveled from his face to the win- 
dow and back again. 
“T know it’s pretty frosty,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but the sun is bright, and I’ll build 
you a windbreak that’ll keep you snug. I’m 
aching for a day off—with you.” ’ 
“Artful man! You knowl can’t resist when 
you put it that way, though I ought not to 
leave this desk for two hours. Give me half 
an hour, and tell me what you want for lunch. ’”’ 
“Cynthia and [ll take care of that. She’s 
putting up the stuff now, subject to your ap- 
proval.” 
He was off tothe kitchen; and Ellen finished | S32 =2ggee 
the note she had begun, put away the writing 
materials and letters,;and ran up to her room. 
By the end of the stipulated half hour she was 
down again, trimly clad in a suit of brown 
tweeds, with a big coat for extra warmth and 
a close hat and veil for breeze resistance. 
“That’s my girl! You never look prettier 
to my eyes than when you are dressed like this. 
It’s the real comrade look you have then, and 
[ feel as if we were shoulder to shoulder, ready 
for anything that might come. 
“Just as if it weren’t always that!” she said 
in merry reproach as she took her place beside 
him and the car rolled off 
“Tt’s always great fun to go off with you un- 
expectedly like this,’ she went on presently. 
““Tt seems so long since we’ve done it. It’s been 
such a busy year. Is everybody getting well 
(Ready to Erect) to-day, that you can manage a whole day?” . Una 
“c << > sen? 2 » tone <a, 
UR famous Winsom. Sent all material cut—ready to put on the founda- oe oe ee ee ee ee ir aay 
P : : now. I could keep busy, of course, but I got > 
tion. No wasteful sawing of lumber on the ground or in the carpenter shop. a sudden hankering for a day all alone with oy 
Nothing to pay for except what is actually used—a big saving on labor cost. you in the woods; and after that idea once 9 
Your carpenter can begin erecting the home at once. That's where you struck - I fod sa made way ad it po dag as } CPeChMn Ol yl S 
also. You can be in your new home a month or two months sooner than by the old short of actually running away from duty 
aor > : : > “You need it, I know. We'll just leave all 
way of building, Get information. Send coupon below. can tee od Ga ee Ges FACE POW DER. 
eS how happy we are to be together. That never Mui. 
| h St ] grows old, does it, Red?” Now, as then, the fair sex wield a mighty power 
e er ing Ss erm through pe rsonal charm, 
- N . EVER!” He spoke almost with solem- aL Geen lees te econ te ae 
f H nity, and gave her a long look as he said beauty. 
O Ome Ul in it, which she met with one to match it. ‘You All toilet counters. 
dear!” he murmured. ‘‘Len, do you know I Write for free sample. 
never loved you so well as I do to-day?” The Freeman Perfume Co. 2 
S a $700 Find out about the Sterling Ready Cut System of home building. “T wonder why.” She was smiling, and her Daw 53, Cincinnati, Ohio Cc 
aved $ The modern way—the way that saves you money on material and on labor ‘ol slants daskily anit nae clarek. ore 
** I saved $700 over esti- and saves your time. The system that gives you the best designs of the ablest COlOr, always Gus i y POEL DS tne : nECE, oie [— TT = aS 
mate of usual cost."— architects without extra cost. Do not build until you see what a big saving a shade warmer. Is it the brown tweeds? 
L. C. W., Penna. you can make by the Sterling System. Compare the Sterling System which “Tt’s the brown tweeds, and the midnight- 
pr Pr gr Baar a saws the material to exactness with automatic machines with the old handsaw dark hair, and the beautiful black eyes, and— 
Mic Klaas : a method with all its mistakes (paid for by you). Get the facts. Then decide. the lovely soul of my wife.” 
*Saved at least $450." We will gladly tell you all about this modern way of building. Let people who “Why, Red dear—and all this so early in the 
P. J.J. Penna have bought Sterling homes tell you of the savings they made. (See testi- pat de: : A ae 
* Say ed at least $600.” monials in this ad. These names and others furnished on request.) Get this I lorning? How will you end if you begin like 
phat oy af ba + ae information without fail before you contract fora home. Also learn how we this? e 
c.E, “rig Pigg extend credit if you want it. Send the coupon now. “T don’t know—or care. Something 
“Saved between $300 ” iain Soria ma taapunctensl tees strange looked out of his eyes for a minute. 
and $400." —0. C. D. Mail the Coupon J ietagnational, BE & sa | - aga hat Bes —> 7 — —_ . m sn 
¢ . ing it. So much of the time I’m too busy to 
For Our Plan Book Ps Dept. 2012 _—‘ Bay City, Mich. er love to my wife, I’m going to do it to. 
Get our Book of Sterling Homes. A wonderful collection of de- Pa s want at ie sabenmnatioss arr day—all day. I warn you now, so you can 
§ s o ual phot« s et ¢ zy, especiz “: aes ae : Seite at Ss A saa 
tives. Shows you just what you uet ins Sterling borane nal ye .@ will save me money, Send. your sidetrack me if you get tired of it.” — scientifically compounded to 
Ought to get whatever way you build. Filled with valuable informa- Pd book “The Sterling System of Home ad iy very likely to, she said with a gay hi t ] > th —_— ke 
a Gare you, hundsets of suggestions, ideas and facts about y¢ Fos I enclose 10c for postage tenderness. ‘‘To have you make love to me whiten and preserve tee ma 
eels nie a= Sah ; ee be ai without the chance of a telephone call to break gums healthy, therefore pink and 
Write Now! ® Don'tdelayon this. Even if o in will be a wonderful treat.” / h 
you willnot build until Spring, Name_ “Tt sure will to me.” firm—cleanse and purify the moutn. 
get read mpd ond post pout wells you have leisure one to ¢ It re iff nt be a er t di ‘ 
pee bag best i in de sign. aitamgument ce cnc Vt Pa Address seit -apercain ite aje epnan aiade Highest Award Sa 
coupon and ten cents (to pay for postage and wrapping). ¢ , vs CONTINUED IN THE MARCH HOME JOURNAL Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Intermational Mill & Timber Co., Dept. 2012, Bay City, Mich. 4” 
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How to Use Steero Cubes 
as a Seasoning 
(Extracts from the Steero Cook Book) 


Roasts: If you desire to add more flavor 
to your roasts of beef, mutton, lamb or 
fowl, dissolve a Steero Cube (or two) in 
boiling water and add it to the juice with 
which the roast is basted. Steero Cubes 
add richness to the gravy and blend ex- 
quisitely with the natural flavor of any 
roast meat. 





In Soups: Delicious soups can be made 
from left-over vegetables or meat trim- 
mings by adding Steero Cubes according 
to the quantity and flavor desired. Even 
without meat a Steero Cube or two dis- 
solved in the water from cooked vege- 
tables makes an excellent soup, especially 
if it is thickened a bit with butter and 
flour. 





Vegetables: The following is a typical 
recipe from the Steero Cook Book show- 
ing how Steero Cubes will enable you to 
utilize left-over vegetables. 


Potatoes au Gratin No. 3 (Made from left-over 
boiled or baked potatoes). To a quart of diced 
potatoes use a pint of cream sauce (to which 
have been added two Steero Cubes dissolved 
in hot water) and 1% to 1 cupful of grated dry 
cheese. Butter a casserole; cover bottom with 
layer of potatoes. Season slightly (not too highly, 
as the Steero Cubes are highly seasoned). 
Cover with alternate layers of cheese and pota- 
toes, grate cheese on top. Pour over all cream 
sauce; bake in moderate oven 20 to 30 minutes. 
























Left-Over Meats: Anything is possible in 
the way of left-over dishes if Steero Cubes 
be on hand. 







Many a time a person has a little of “this” 
and a little of ‘‘that’’ which might be con- 









verted into an attractive dish if there were but 
meat enough to go with it. Since the Steero 
Cubes have been put upon the market the 
necessity of having a certain quantity of meat 
has been eliminated. Add one or more Steero 


Cubes and the flavor is obtained, and by the 

addition of such food as bread-crumbs 

or potatoes the quantity is 
obtained. 






Schieffelin & Co., 255 William Street, New York 
Distributors for American Kitchen Products Co. 
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Hot Steero is an Alarm Clock 
To the Appetite 


*‘A Cube Makes a Cup”’ | 


A cup of Hot Steero wakes up the kind of hunger that makes a meal 
long remembered. Drop a Steero Cube into a cup, pour on boiling 
water, and a delicious, hot, appetizing beverage is ready. That is all 
you have to do, and in an instant you have prepared a hot drink 
fragrant with the savors of vegetables and spice and rich with the 
flavor of beef. 


These are the flavors that from the beginning of time have appealed 
most to human taste and appetite. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Hot Steero is delightful at all hours and to all ages. It perks you up 
when you are feeling dull or tired, and the brighter you feel the 
better is your capacity for enjoying Hot Steero. 


There are 152 different ways (all described in the Steero Cook Book) 
that Steero Cubes can improve and enhance the flavor of cooking. They 
dissolve instantly in boiling water and the flavors spread and permeate, 
giving to every mouthful a new satisfaction. 


Steero Cubes are sold by druggists, grocers and delicatessen dealers, 


in boxes of 12 cubes, 50 cubes and 100 cubes. Get Steero Cubes. 


Sample Steero Cubes sent FREE 


A post card request is all you need to send. 
Sample Steero Cubes will be promptly mailed 
so that you can try Steero in your own home. 
Or if you will send 10c we will send with the 
Samples the 64-page Steero Cook Book— 
a useful book of recipes 
that will help you to 
greater variety and fla- 
vor in your cooking. 








Wre, YP 
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THE OLD 
PEABODY PEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Mrs. BAXTER (good-naturedly): Well, the 
pew’s Orthodox, Mrs. Sargent, and it needs 
cleaning. 

Mrs. SARGENT: I'll do it, then. He was in 
my Sunday-school class, and I feel responsible 
for him even though he was Maria’s beau one 
time. (Points this remark at Marta, who is 
standing up on the pew opposite and wiping the 
glass of the windows) They say he’ s going to 
marry Mrs. Sam Peters, who sings in their 
choir, as soon as her year’s up. They make a 
perfect fool of him in that church. 


A C f Si Y d Maria (with energy from her place of van- 
Lc Os ad C tage): You can’t make a fool of a man that na- 


ture ain’t begun with! I don’t want him, and I 











All food perfectly preserved, health a that Mrs. Peters will better herself 
: : frHoe Sean; . muc 

guarded, refrigerator cleaning re- . ; 
duced to a minimum—and as much — ‘¢ _o (going on platform and wi ping 
as one-third ice bills actually saved! woodwork of pulpit bags 6 where she i * a 
as > ; ‘ rominer 

This 36-page, handsomely-illustrated Free p ome apt geld hi : a i he pr nen in? 
300k gives all facts about home refrigera- a t ak s anything du te than eA nas 
tion. Shows why most so-called refriger- three meals a day for yourself, and settin 
ators are really nothing but kitchen cabi- down and eatin Jem by yourself, and then get- 
nets in which ice is burned up, food decayed, tin’ up and clearin’ ’em away after yourself, I'd 
and by which health is endangered. In like to know it. I shouldn’t want any good 


lookin’, pleasant-spoken man to offer himself 


to me, without he expected to be snapped 66 9 . 
up—that’s all! t arn S or 

LOBELIA (at work on some of the front-pew a s e ] 
rails): You needn’t explain, jane. We all know 
R E F R I GER E R A! : oO R you're ready to take a second risk. 

A Leader for 26 Years (Genial approval from all, including JANE Buz- e 

low temperatures are secured by its wonder- ff tien 2 ie If you’ve made out to get our oors a erwin-= 
ful, highly scientific insulation. Its dry-air — a ee ea aes 
circulation is perfect. Harmful multiplica- one husband in York County, Jane, you can 
tion of germs is impossible in the Monroe thank the Lord—and not expect any more 


it's so cold and dry! Was solid, one-piece favors. e e 99 
porcelain food compartments; all corners Mrs. BuzzeE.t (cordially): That’sso! I used l l m ™ 

rounded. | Not a crevice or joint for dirt. to think my Thomas was poor company, and a Ss alk € ) 

Not sold in stores, but F 


complain I couldn’t have any conversation with 
. . him; but land! I could talk at him, and there’s 
Shipped D’rect to You 

Freight prepaid. Costs a little more, but § up after him. 


considerable comfort in that! And I could pick A o h b ll hi ll 
pays for itself. apd ry ge reduction Mrs. Baxter (now standing in a wing pew a = i . ae c . 
and preservation of health. No refrigerator ind wiping gla n her si It’s queer; but it 
is built like the MONROE. It should be in ie tad ape alg Spinto hile t , 


e e e 
does seem to make life worth while to ‘have a { Th Sh W lI 
outer. pre Mc se proce yl sandr nid f man about the house to take steps for and trot sur aces. € erwin F 1 1ains 
in selecting a refrigerator. Write loday! ¢ — os E; ( , fies puoi . . 

RS. BuZzzZELL (wiping and dusting on pul pi k ] h f 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. —— platform): ‘There's just three husbands among Company makes a specia Valmils or 
72 Benson St. Lockland, Ohio the eight women scrubbin’ here now, and the 
. rest of us is all old maids and widders. No {| b fi : d f 
Approved Hier= wonder the men folks move away, like Justin ooyrs, e€cause OoOors get a in Or wear 

by Good i a Peabody. A place with such a mess 0’ women 
oo. i Ve j folks ain’t healthy to live in! 


| Institute } 1 i | ES ey, LOBELIA (putting her cloth in a pail of water that no other surface gets. And the 








on a prominent corner of the platform): Vve no 
patience with men, gallivantin’ over the earth! . “4 a 

ope want oe CF dapsone peer ui same 1S true O urniture an WoO Wor 
Lagzewood, seems lmougNn. Ce wasn anc lang 

out Mondays, iron Tuesdays, cook Wednes 
days, clean house and mend Thursdays and —also of outdoor’ surfaces. 
Kridays, bake Saturdays, and go to meetin’ 

Sundays. As there ain’t but seven days ina 
weck I don’t hardly see how they can do any 
more’n that in Chicago, .. . Nancy, if you In Mar-Not (for Floors), Scar-Not (for Wood- 
scrub any harder on the Peabody pew you 


Write for Free take the 








Book Today! ee work and Furniture) and Rexpar (for outdoor 
Nancy: This is the third pew I’ve done. , - - 
ted 4 — gar Aapersing berg _ Mrs. _ use) you get a varnish that best resists the kind 
yaANK,. ve got to come back alter supper to 


lay my own pew carpet, and I'll doa little more 

agg Fin pe of wear that each surface gets. 
Mrs. BurRBANK: Gracious, no! You’ve done 

the worst ones, anyhow. You must all be real 


Te  awidins) If a successful all-purpose varnish could be 
3299 ; Mrs. M LER coming forward): Well, ’tain’t ° “Ie . 
COrro, eal ppacisely a novelty to scrub a char h Saturday made Sherwin-Williams would make it. But 
afternoon, when you’ve just done your own , . 
Hitchen Moos, and pantry, and shed! until floors are built out-of-doors, and woodwork 
OORS pointedly ¢ sOBELIA, € £E g ¢ 
yg a er and furniture are walked upon, varnishes for 
' shed, Lobelia? ° 
__ Mania Land, yes. She scrubs her hen home use must be of three kinds, and these are 
iouse, Lobelia does. 
LoBeLiA: Well, there’s a good many that ‘ ‘ 
| bee pe S( rubbin’! Gout tiie Ge (On the three kinds to buy: 
platform): 1 declare, now that I look at the 
; floor, it’s fairly unchristian, with our spots o’ 
V2 





_ eae [MAR-NOT| SCAR-NOT |REXPAR | 


Loor FOR INTERIOR WORK FOR OUTSIDE USE 
let’s hope that folks will look up and not down. eee ne 


It ain’t as if they was goin’ to set in the chan Floors are walked on, The steam from a a Weather is relentless in 











REG InUS PAT OFF. 





Sheets ana Pillow Cases | | delier. Come, Mis’ Burbank, we must be goin’. | danced on and furniture ator, the heat of a _ its attacks on varnish. 
j Mrs. BuzzeL_i: One thing comforts me, and | . ss splas Rexpar can be exposed 
. : : ‘one the Methodist chapel ain’t got any car | 4 dragged aie A: poen ~~ sed ~_ — be an a. pane st Pag a 

HE ‘“‘Utica”’ label is a at oan They are scrubbed an oiling water, has A 4 
é | pet atall. tally): M Buzzell! | swept and rubbed. effect on Scar-Not. It snow,orevensubmerged 
pledge of quality —a Pg — a! a me Mar-Not meets these takes a rich, lustrous under water, and still 
passport to the best homes , en ze: Lonly mean, now they can’t | conditions, holds its polish andisextensively retain its lustre and 
—a surety of longest wear | talk about our spots! Come on, Maria. I’m looks and gives youlong used by furnituremanu- never turn white. Use it 


goin’ home to my beans. Only me to eat ’em 
and plenty for a good, hearty man! 
(Passes down aisle) 

Mrs. SARGENT (starting): Aren’t you com- 


service under the most _facturers. for all outside varnishing. 


and biggest mone luein ; ; 
£8 y Value abusive treatment. 


sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 








: i ing, Nancy? The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town carries all 
ie ee i ‘Nancy: Yes, in a few minutes these. Get the right one for your need. If you can't get 
} Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. } Mrs. SARGENT (backing down the aisle and them write us—do not acc ept an “all purpose varnish.” 
~ = speaking to Nancy and Mrs. Baxter): You 
ju t wait and sce if the Methodists don’t 





they'd rather have no carpet at all than on Free Decorative Helps. Have you a room or rooms you wish to redecorate? 
Seat Gon fo a over the Raat: > Mae ee If so, write for color schemes and specifications, stating which room or rooms. 
General business of clearing up, gelling on wraps 
1 moving toward the door has gone on during 

the la t eek Good-bys from all, and faint 
chatter, growing fainter. Mrs. BAXTER ts the 


SZ = , | last in line NANCY is putling on her hat 

, Wholesale Prices }} | and coat 
Direct from manufacturers, whe Nancy (calling Mrs BAXTER back): Emily ! ast 
oe ee sv Aga oe ba st ! W ill you come bac k ju ta minute? _ - Do 


designs white enamel you know what I believe I'll do? C hris tma 
plasher backs, etc.W rite and New Year’s both coming on Sunday thi 
: ; an i V 5 


. Take a Kal- J 
oe our 30 days’ | year, there’ll be a great many out to church VARNI HES 
trial plan and see what | IJnstead of putting down my own carpet, that'll 
you can save. We pay | ° te 


Pet ote chlo ees Ask never be noticed, I'll lay it in the old Peabody 
for Catalog No. 306. “a | pew: the minister always goes up that side, 
KALA MAZOO STOVE co. and it looks so forlorn! Showrooms—New York, | gt 16 Wen 32d Streets ey ee People’s Gas Building; 
2 engages . , 1 rancisco, arket Street. 

A Kalama ond Katemense maeenigne CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 

= 4 Irect to You — ———— 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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| THE OLD 
| PEABODY PEW 








An All- Luxury Car 
At a Low Price 


It has a two-unit Wagner-built 
starting and lighting system—the 
finest that cam be purchased. 


So now in Saxon Roadster you 
simply press a button placed con- 
veniently for your heel and your 
motor is started. 


Outwardly Saxon Roadster has ac- 
quired added attractiveness through 
a new-style body. 


Inwardly, its comfort and luxury 
have been heightened through the 
larger size of the body, the greater 
roominess, and added seat space 
and leg length. 


With thought of further comfort 
for you, demountable rims and 


30-inch by 3-inch tires have been 
made part of the equipment. 


So in event of some tire mishap the 
demountable rims make a change of 
tires an easy, speedy operation. 


And the larger tires contribute 
directly in four ways to your benefit. 
First, they make Saxon Roadster a 
higher-standing car. They also mean 
more road clearance, greater riding 
comfort and !o>gthened tire life. 


Briefly explained, Saxon Roadster now 

as more tire surface im proportion to its 
weight than any other car im the world. 
So you may count yourself practically free 
from all tire troubles, 


You are urged to see this new series 
carat your nearest Saxon dealer's. axon 


Roadster is $495 f. 0. b. Detroit, (669) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 














OVE 


HE. exquisite dainti- 
ness of Dove Under- 
muslins is easily seen; 
their style is everywhere 


admitted. But it's the way DOVE 


muslins 


Night G 
they come back from the Envelopes 


laundry time after time, Padezshins 


that proves the sterling {or¢ Covers 


Combinations 


qualities of Dove materials 
and workmanship. Every 
openarmbole isre-inforced. 
Buy at the Dove Store in 
your town. 


D. E. SICHER & CO. 
51 West 2st St., NewYork 


“** World’s Largest Makers 
of Under-muslins”’ 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


Mrs. BAXTER (beside her, at entrance to Pea- 
body pew): 1 think that’s a nice idea, Nancy. 
The wing pews are so conspicuous, and they’re 
always empty. But I don’t like to have you 
come back—the church’ll be so cold. 

Nancy: Oh, I'll just run home and eat my 
beans and brown bread, and_come back with 
the carpet before six o clock. I'll be all through 
before the men come in to work. (Hesitatingly): 
And—Enily! 

Mrs. BAXTER (turning): Yes, dear. 

Nancy: Come here a minute, (Sits in chair 
on corner of platform, Mrs. BaxTER standing 
beside her as she takes two letters from workbag ) 
You know Mr. Baxter brought me a letter from 
New York yesterday, and I told you it had 
nothing in it but one line, and no signature: 
“*Second Epistle of John, Verse 12.” I looked 
it up, and it’s this (reads from back of an en- 
velope): “Waving many things to write unto 
you, I would not write with paper and ink: but 
I trust to come unto you, and speak face to face, 
that our joy may be full.’”’ (Speaking): 1 
thought at first it was from that Mrs. Emer- 
son who sang in the choir last summer, and that 
maybe she was coming back for Christmas. 

Mrs. BaxTeEr: She wasa good Bible scholar, 
I remember. Do you suppose she zs coming? 

Nancy: I don’t know; but I’ve got another 
letter this afternoon. Hereit is. Isn’t it queer? 
It says: “Second Epistle of John, Verse 5.’ 
I’ve just copied it from the Bible (reads from 
the back of another envelope): ‘‘And now I be- 
seech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new 
commandment unto thee, but that which we 
had from the beginning, that we love one an- 
other.” 

(The women stand close together and look at each 
other ) 

Mrs. Baxter: It isn’t signed, but I’m sure 
it isn’t Mrs. Emerson, (Searchingly): Is there 
anybody else, Nancy? 

Nancy: No. (Turning her head and speak- 
ing with tears in her voice): Once~once—I 
thought there might be (brushing a tear away), 
but it was long ago—and there’s nobody now. 

Mrs. BaxTEr (putting her arm around her): 
There’ s Mr. Baxter, and me,and—why, Nancy, 
there’s the whole village! !E ‘verybody likes you. 

Nancy: I know, and I’m grateful; and, 
Emily (taking both her hands, and speaking with 
a sense of humor), of course you'd rather have 
the whgle village “‘like”’ you than have—the 
minister~—love you, wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. BaxTEr (with an affectionate gesture): 
Forgive me, Nancy. I was trying to say the 
comforting thing; but I know that it wasn’t 
true, I wouldn’t change my husband for a 
thousand villages. 

ANCY: I thought so. Come; we must be 
going. And don't fancy I’m really unhappy; 
I’m not (takes up her belongings ) ; 'm used toit! 


[Mrs. Baxter starts ahead down the aisle 
rather rapidly ; when halfway down she speaks 
back without turning, 


Mrs. BaxTeEr: You'll have to bring your 
lantern when you come back, Nancy. 

Nancy (settling her hat and buttoning up her 
coat as she walks): Yes, and my tack hammer, 
and some clean cloths and towels for the lamps. 

Mrs. BaxTEr (turning, almost at the door): 
Why not come to supper at the parsonage, 
Nancy? 

Nancy (joining her and speaking so as to be 
heard plainly): No, Emily, dear. I’ve got to 
feed my cat! The minister is your family— 
’Zekiel’s mine. 


[They close the inside door, and noisily slam the 
outside one, to show the audience they have left 
the church. 


[After NANcyY and the minister’s wife have left 
the church there is a minute’s pause, after 
which the sexton rings the church bell three 
times, then three times again. Then the reader 
rises fro his or her seat in the front ‘body 
pew,” steps out and gives the second reading 
from the book, giving a hint of the love story 
during NANCY’s temporary absence from the 
scene. 


HE READER: While Nancy is running 

across the church common, eating her 
lonely supper and feeding ’Zekiel, the cat, her 
only housemate, I will tell you a little about 
Justin, the only living claimant to the old Pea- 
body pew. 

The Edgewood branch of the Peabody fam- 
ily were all of unblemished birth, character and 
education, but few of them had ever made good 
in business affairs. 

The farm dwindled during the long illness of 
Justin’s father. His death was soon followed 
by that of Justin’s mother, and then by that of 
his lovely but frailsister Esther. Justin, though 
only twenty-one, struggled to maintain the 
home acres and make a living on them; but, 
although pests of all kinds flourished on his 
land, the crops never did! 

He finally left the farm and engaged in a 
business in the nearest city; but it was some- 
thing quite unsuited to his: abilities and after a 
year of discouragement he relinquished that 
hope of amassing wealth. 

He came back to Edgewood under a cloud of 
depression, convinced himself that he was des- 
tined to be a failure, and quite upheld in his 
opinion by the entire neighborhood, who criti- 
cized and admonished him until he was sore 
and embittered. 

He drew his slender patrimony from the 
bank and left the village without a good-by to 
anyone but Nancy. - Even that was a stiff and 
formal affair that froze the heart of the girl 
who loved him, and who believed he only 
needed to be helped and cheered to achieve 
something worth while. 

Justin shook Nancy’s hand, told her that he 
was off for the West, where a position of quite 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 











_ J with this Seubie 


It illustrates the latest ideas in cur- 
tain rods, Shows how windows and 
doors in every room of your home 
can be tastefully draped with 


Fiisch he 
Rods 
(Patented) 


(Extension or Cut-to-fit) 


Beautiful windows are easy to have with these 
{mproved latest style rods. They cost only a 
few cents more than cheap, flimsy, tarnish- 
ing, short-lived rods, and last for years. They 
are easier to put up, never come down by ac- 
cident. They display curtains and draperies 
to very best advantage, hold French headings 
pleasingly erect—have graceful curving ends. 


Guaranteed not Kirsch Kraft 


to sag ortarnish Novelty Curtains 


Thisappliestoall Kirsch are guaranteed to hang 
Flat Rods—oxidized straight, before and af- 
copper,white,and Vernis ter washing. They are 
Martin (velvet brassfin- painstakingly made— 
ish)—~the most durable sold onepairtothe pack- 
rod ever produced. age—at prices surpris- 
Kirsch Rods leave plen- ingly low considering 
ty of room for shade. their superior quality. 
oe cl regular WRITE TODAY 
sized hems of curtains 
easily on special thim- {oF Rod and Drapery 
ble, furnished free. No Style Booklet 
danger of tearing. Get good ideas for drap- 
ing every window and 
























Have your dealer show door of your home. A 
you these curtain rods, little thought and a lit 
also Kirsch dust-proof tle money in this direc- 
stairrods. Theextension tion will get more grati 
curtain rodsare soldone fying results than in al- 
rod to box. Fullimstruc- most any other method 
tions on the box. of home improvement. 


- 10 Prospect Ave. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co.,, 'GProsect ve 
Here is pictured a double Kirsch Flat Rod. On 


the French doors pictured above, rod No, 18 
with ¥% inch projection is usec d top and Dott ym. 
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Just a few drops in the wash fj} \ 
water will clean perfectly. §)|} 
Then a dry cloth will polish ql 
beautifully. Do the same A 
with windows and cut glass. = 
3-in-One is a highly refined, 
specially compounded oil ¥ 
without greasy qualities. It ‘ 
cleans while it polishes. 
Use on the frames of mirrors as well 
as on the glass, Use on all fine woods 
and on hardwood or par- 
quet floors, Leaves no dis- 
agreeable smell and no res- 
idue to soil the hands, 
Atall stores: Inbottles,1roc, Z@ 
25c and soc. In Handy Oil 
Cans, 25c. 
FREE — If you are not up 
on 3-in-One, send for free 
sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42CVH. Broadway, N.Y. 

















“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


removes all odors 
of perspiration 
and enables one to enjoy the dance or 
crowded gathering without embarrass- 
ment. Harmless to skin and clothing. 


25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Dont try to cover up a poor 
complexion — clear it with 


pect Ave. 
s, Mich. 





Resinol Soap not only is exception- The soothing, restoring influence 











ally cleansing and refreshing, but its 
regular use reduces the tendency to 
blotches, relieves clogged, irritated 
pores, and gives Nature the chance she 
needs to make red, rough skins white 
and soft. 

Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, 
working the creamy lather into the 
skin gently with the finger-tips. Then 
wash of with more Resinol Soap and 


that makes this possible is the Resinol 
which this soap contains and which 
physicians have prescribed, for over 
twenty years, in the care of skin affec- 
tions. 

Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap 
helps to keep the hair rich, glossy and 
free from dandruff, while its extreme 
purity, its freedom from harsh, drying 
alkali, and its gentle medication adapt 
it peculiarly to the care of a baby’s 





warm water. Finish with a dash of delicate skin. 
99 clear, cold water to close the pores. Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich 
_ : brown being entirely due to the Resinol medica- 
Do this once or twice a day, and you tion it contains. Sold by all druggists and dealers 
will be delighted to see how quickly in toilet goods. For a sample cake, free, write to 
the healing Resinol medication soothes Dept. 6-F, Resinol Chem. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ors and cleanses the pores and makes the Hands and faces cleansed only with 
n complexion clearer, fresher and more Resinol Soap seldom redden, roughen or 
velvety. chap, even in severe winter weather. 
Jance or 
\barrass- 
slothing. 
nent-stores. 
hiladelphia 
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Welch's 





THE NATIONAL DRINK 


THE OLD 
PEABODY PEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 





unknown and uncertain character awaited him 
His own heart was like lead in his breast; and 
there was something in his throat that would 
have been a sob had he voiced his true feelings; 
but turning at the gate of Nancy’s house he 
lifted his hat once more and said: 

“Well! You'll see me back when my luck 
turns, Nancy!’ 

Even that brief phrase had a hint of explana- 
tion, a hint of balm in it; and on that balm 
| Nancy Wentworth had lived, for no messages 
| or letters ever came to supplement it. As a 

matter of fact Justin’s luck never had turned 
to any appreciable extent. 

Once in the ten years he had lost money in 
an investment that bid fair to round out his too 
slender salary. He had nothing to offer a 
woman, and his pride forbade the entangling 

| of a wife in his troubled affairs. He always 
| hoped, or fancied he hoped, that Nancy would 
| 


AAT UUOVUUTVUULVUUULLUULLLULLOLULOL LOLOL. 











iy 





marry, but was particularly glad when he found . 
out twice in his ten years’ absence that up to ca ; 
that time she had not. Ge 

So was life going with him when on a stormy 


| 
|} night in December he was walking from his There is ; 
| place of business toward the dreary house Start Breakfast i 








where he ate and slept. As he turned the cor With Welch’s 2 natural 


ner he heard a woman say to another, while craving for 
they watched a man stumbling down the 











ol fruit as a first course for breakfast. 
“Going home will be the worst of all for 4 : ’ 
him—-to find nobody there!” Many people = finding “94 Welch . j 
That was what “going home” had meant a delightful change from the ordinary t 
for Justin Peabody these ten years; but he af- breakfast fruit. f 
terward felt that it wasstrange that the thought { 
should have struck him so forcibly on that par- Welch’s is just the pure, undiluted i 
ticular day. on 8 ’ 
| unsweetened juice of the finest Con- 
4 NTERING the boarding house, he found a = hich Welch gj 
i: « letter with the Edgewood postmark on the cords b thnagoaed for whic a 
hall table, and took it up to his room, his heart a premium price. 
beating with mingled hope and fear. 
( : “pat saoigi 
/ tal Fe nee He kindled a little fire in the air-tight stove, Welch’s has a tang, a tartness and a 
/ Py NU. watching the flame creep from shavings to kin- i rt rateful to palate an 
on vi Kece ie of bo oklet dlings, to small pine and then to the round, COREE Property © P and 
ae = hardwood sticks; then when the result seemed stomach. 
25¢ ‘ “mM A | | A Ale [) 4 certain he closed the stove door and sat down Gm To vary the fruit course t 
1 noes to read the letter. at 
~ CON r z * ONS His heart fell to find it from a stranger, but i ‘ai for breakfast, try small 
with second serles Poster Art Stamps free the writer, Mrs. Burbank, president of the tr glass (iced). You'll find 
. Kdgewood Dorcas Society, asked him, simply this new use for Welch’s 
a is . 1H ~\4 and graciously, for a contribution to help the — | a ‘ 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT ° 116 WEST 96" ST. NEW YORK | women keep the old Tory Hill Church in re- | a fine morning habit. 10c 
pair. The very mention of the church sent his a bottle and up at gro- 
; thoughts back to his dead father, mother, sis > d : ’ d 
TO THE DEALER. Complete trade information furnished on ter, and another woman who had been dearer cers , ruggists and con- 
than all. i 
request. Ww e want t your name and address. WRITE US TODAY Wh fectioners’. 


Whereupon all manner of strange things be 
gan to happen in his head and heart and flesh 





Send for Our Booklet, 

















de a . ; and spirit as he sat there alone, his hands in *“Welch Ways’’ 
his pockets, his feet braced against the legs of 
a a i ~ the stove, » Dealer Who Serves You Well, 
af ‘\ It was a cold winter night, and the snow Serves You Welch's. 


and sleet beat against the windows. He looked 


about the ugly room: at the washstand with | The Welch Grape Juice Company, 
its square of faded oilcloth in front and its Westhield, NY. 


cracked bowl and pitcher; at the rigors of his 


66 ae white iron bedstead, with the valley in the mid 

| dle of the lumpy mattress and the darns in the ee 
MARTEX | rumpled pillowcases. 
Then he leaned back in his chair and closed ia: oy 
his eyes. His soul sickened and cried out like , oe 
TI M a child’s for something more like home. It was a A ew %. ’ 
—™ as if a spring thaw had melted his ice-bound 6 ptt 4 
heart, and on the crest of a wave it was drifting 
out into milder waters. He could have laid his 
T iM it head in the kind lap of a woman at that mo 
Owe ert ment and cried: 

“Oh, comfort me! Give me companionship 


or I die!” Makes Good 































































the following trade mark of the purple clover and the humming of the The Golden Flavour 


; g bees were drifting into the sweet, wide spaces 
label for your information: within. He was sitting in the end of the old 


It gives an irresistible 
tastethat delightsand 
asoft goldencolorthat 
whets the appetite. 


All department stores sell Te wind howled in the chimney and rattled Ici ng Better 
“towels.” Nearly all de- the loose window sashes; but the pressure of | nn : ee er ake ; | 
edi lio 1 the Edgewood letter in his hand had worked a | lake yout favorite cake an 
Leer Sete BE | miracle. It wasa June Sunday in the boarding | flavour the icing with 
MARTEX § Turkish house bedroom; and forthat matter it was not | a 
oo rr Rugs | the boarding house bedroom at all: it wasthe = | 
? Z old meeting house on Tory Hill. | |i M f 
In every case, they bear | The windows were wide open, and the smell | a i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Peabody pew, and Nancy was beside him | 
dark-haired Nancy, under the shadow of her | 
| 
| 
| 


oe ee ETERS 


muslin hat. 
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3y cool Siloam’s. shady rill, ; P ine 
aa tals ae Wir ones: Groce rs sell Mapleine 


How sweet the breath beneath the hill, -oz. bottle 35c. 


Of Shi Ss ! 
f Sharon's dewy rose M: iple ine Cook Book 
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TURKISH “4 TOWELS 














The me lodeon gave the tune, and Nancy and | sent for 4c in stamps. 
he stood to sing, taking the book between them. | Write Dept. A. 
His hand touched hers, and as the music of the — | 


hymn rose and fell, the future unrolled itself CRESCENT MFG. CO. 

before his eyes: a future in which Nancy was Seattle, Wash. 

his wedded wife, and the happy years stretched 

on in front of them until there were little curly 

heads in the old Peabody pew, and mother and 

father could look proudly along the line at the | 

young things they were bringing i into the house 

of the Lord. | 

The recalling of that vision worked like | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











































When buying towels or 
Bath Rugs, insist on being shown the 
MARTEX. Compare them with others. 
Measure the merit of any towel by the MARTEX 
standard of tint, texture, firm, soft weave and beauty 
of artistic design Then you will understand why the | 





| magic in Justin’s blood. His soul rose and 
|  ‘“‘stretched its wings’”’ as he sprang to his feet 
| and walked up and down the bedroom floor 

| He would get a few days’ leave and go back to 









You CAN do it ina digni- 
fied, simple way in the pri- 
vacy of your room and sur- 

















MARTEX ; % di f Edgewood for Christmas, to join, with all the prise your family and friends. 
‘a ways a bargain, regardless o price. old neighbors, in the service at the meeting I I — 3 1 35 pes RUSE 
° ° ve re *( IO - 
a sic . ’ house; and in pursuance of this resolve he from 0 to 85 Te pl tes 
The snappy” little Combing Jacket illustrated hastily packed his valise and started for the t have dane for so manuf 
er a hint of the charm of MARTEX beauty. railway station without any supper. can do for you. 
Made from a MARTEX Towel by a single cut. He did not dare write Nancy after the long | Don't reduce by drugs or diet 
Write for full directions, diagram and illustra- silence between them. He wanted to see her Tes hee 
tions of suitable MARTEX designs in color. and try to guess his fate by a look into her face | to your condition. 2 
but he could not resist sending a my sterious . No drei need aan ideeis _ oS aucenre ss» 
e o we t you shoul and you enjoy 1e process. 
Columbia To el Mills message from New York and another from shout Wildde sud am anientde Geka 
W | Boston. On a sheet of white paper he simpl I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach y 
paj ply 
W.H. & A. E. Margerison & Co printed the first time: it ei ee 
; . ° ion endure tat when it 1S so easy to reduce. 
: Philadelphia, Pa. “Second Epistle of John, Verse 12’: and the If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just 
second sheet carried merely another line: *‘ Sec- ee ee el see ee tae yee 
i illustrated booklet FREE, ‘rite me. Ask for Booklet 306 
ond Epistle of John, Verse $,” like to tell you my wonderful experience. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 Susanna Cocroft 
oe a _ — = Dept. 36. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicao. 
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The Supreme Dessert 
An Extra-Grade Gelatine Dessert 
With Fruit-Juice Flavors Sealed in Vials 
Became the Queen Dessert 
The Country Over, in Six Months 
Offered Free to 19 Million Homes 
It Changed All Conceptions of Fruity Desserts 

f. His next step was to get away from So we offered a 

artificial flavors. package free. We 


published a coupon 
in color-page ads. 
The coupon was 
good at any grocery 


He found a way 
een yoses to make his flavors 
Masia te from the real fruit - 
juice. It is done by 





Here is a story which reads like 





: ; for a full-size pack- 
a fable. But it shows how quickly Gea, i a ae om. hee eal ins 
women accept any really surpassing us, in a few The L. 1. H 7 
creation. drops he concen- e Ladies ome sity oo Not 
trates the flavor wien Journal last October. 
Mr. Otis E. Glidden—the famous of much fruit itl il In women’s magazi h 
i . . gazines we sent these 
spc a. poe ya In Jiffy-Jell you get the rich, fresh, coupons to nearly every home in Amer- 
o exquisite y tlavor it he reduce rut natural flavor. It is not like imitations ica. So housewives everywhere got 
juices, and sealed them up in vials. that you know. one full package free. We paid the 
It required a rare-grade gelatine. So grocer for it. And that package told 
he formed an alliance with the men the story. 


To preserve this flavor —to keep its 
freshness and its zest—he seals it up 
ae Giahe Almost at once, all over America, 


people tasted Jiffy-Jell. And they will 
use it always. One dish of Jiffy-Jell 


spoils the taste for any less dainty 


who made it, to insure a large supply. 


To make this dessert—called Jiffy- 
Jell—they built a white enamel kitchen, 


the model food plant of America. The old way was to mix them with 


the gelatine. But true fruit flavors lose 


To make it known they offered a their virtues when exposed. 


full-size package free to 19 million ; dessert. 

pete So each Jiffy-Jell package contains Now millions of people know Jiffy- 
9 — glass vial. And the flavor is Jell as the supreme dessert. And din- 
in that. 


ners everywhere have a new delight. 


He also avoids in this way the scald- ; ; 
ing of the flavor. Jiffy-Jell is made by If you haven't tasted Jiffy-Jell, buy a 
pouring boiling water on package now. Be sure it is Jiffy-Jell, 
the jelly powder. Were the with the flavor in a vial. 
flavor there, the boiling | 
water would either change /{ 
Ty —~_ or kill it. 

1us 1n six months, from ocean to . E . 

ocean, Jiffy-Jell became the queen of Dut with 36y- Jes younee 
fruity, quick desserts. 





It comes sweetened and in proper 
color, ready for instant use. The dessert 
is made in a jiffy. 


With Real Fruit-Juice Flavor 





Serve it with the flavor only, or with 
nuts, with fruit, with chocolate 
or whipped 


cream. 


the flavor when dessert has 
partly cooled. Thus you get ye 4 
the tang and savor of fresh : 


Mr. Glidden has for 17 years studied ES Pie: ee ee 
gelatine desserts. He has traveled the ry it today. 
world to gain ideas from foreign See what lus- 
experts on them. cious desserts 
it makes for 
only two cents 


This extra-grade gelatine with 
these sealed flavors makes desserts 
too dainty to describe. 
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Fine gelatine is a rare pro- 
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Ti SEVEN FLAVORS 


Each in a Separate Vial 


Free Recipes 





Write for our Book 





Site ee 1 Raspberry Orange 
rai 7, ae oe iI Strawberry Lemon 
of Tested Jiffy -Jell Chases Wasesele 


Recipes 


Jiffy-Jell is endorsed under 
Westfield standards and by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 


And Lime for Garnish 


Two Packages for 
25 Cents 























Home of Jiffy-Jell—America’s Model Food Plant 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO., WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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“Lemons 


for 


Usefulness” 


| 


Pie is man’s hobby in desserts, and 
here’s the de luxe in pies! It'sa true lemon 
pie, made from fresh Sunkist California 
Lemons—not from bottled lemon extract. 

Just try the recipe—printed below— 
and note the flavor that results. See 
what your men folks say when they 








Lemons are healthful. Sunkist lemons are 
juicy, tart and practically seedless. They are 
mechanically washed until bright and waxy and 








bd Sunkist Lemon Pie 


— 


Cook until flour thickens, then add butter, egg yolks, rind 


b juice of one lemon. Turn into a pieplate, or preferably a pan 
that is perforated or made of wire, lined with flaky pastry which 
| has been baked until a golden brown. Make a meringue of three 
§ egg whites and add % cup of powdered sugar with a teaspoon 
i ful of lemon juice, Cover pie with meringue and bake in a 
f moderate oven until brown, Allow to cool before serving, 

iy CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
| , A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 8,000 Growers 

Was 

age Dept. M36, Los Angeles, Cal. (589) 
' y 


1% cup sugar, 14 cup flour, pinch of salt, grated rind, cup boiling 
water, 3 egg yolks, juice of 1 Sunkist lemon, 1 teaspoon butter, 

Mix flour, sugar and salt, add boiling water, stirring constantly, 
and 





Now MenWant “Sunkist” Lemon Pie! 


At Restaurants —At Home 


taste it. It has the charm and unsur- 
passable delicacy of the old-fashioned 
lemon pie, 
Hotels and restaurants are now bak- 
ing it as their dessert-specialty. 
Sunkist Lemon Pie is wanted twice 
weekly, at least. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


are sent to your dealer in clean, crisp, tissue 
wrappers. Sunkistcomeinseveral different sizes 
at the same prices asked for ordinary lemons. 


Boston Cooking School Recipes 
This recipe and 199 others, prepared and tested by the authors of the famous Boston Cook 
ey , Book, have been incorporated in a valuable orange and lemon recipe book which will be sent 
without charge to housewives who answer this advertisement. Send for your free copy now. 
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Sew with silk and use Belding’s 


ELL-DRESSED women of 

today demand durability as 
well as smartness in the silks they 
buy. These highly important qual- 
ities are happily combined, woven 
into each yard of Belding’s Silk 
Fabrics. 


Dress Silks, Lining Silks, Petticoat 
Silks. $/.25 to $2.50 per yard 
(36 inches wide). 


Look for the guarantee 
© BELDING'S©S woven in the 
selvage, or the Belding Tag in 
ready-to-wear garments. 


Belding’s Sewing Silk in colors to 
match all fabric tints. Guaranteed 
full strength, pure dye; will not 
split, snarl nor ravel in use. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia St. Paul 
Baltimore Cincinnati 






















THE OLD 
PEABODY PEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


If Nancy looked up these references—and 
what woman would not?—she might possibly 
remember a boy-and-girl letter of the same sort 
that had once passed between them when they 
were schoolmates. He was a failure. Every- 
thing his hand touched turned to naught, but 
he had never loved any woman but Nancy. If 
he took the risks, and if she would take them, 
perhaps after all he could make a better living 
for two than for one. At any rate he would go 
home and, if she were still free, tell her that he 
was an unlucky good-for-naught, and ask her if 
she would try her hand at making him over. 

At this moment he has finished his supper at 
the Tory Hill Tavern and is walking to Nancy 
Wentworth’s house as fast as his feet will carry 
him. He pauses by the old church, to wonder 
at its whiteness; its fresh-painted blinds; its 
newly gilded weather vane. A pale, vagrant 
light wanders from place to place. inside the 
building; one of the outer doors is ajar, and he 
steps softly into the little entry. 

Meantime Nancy is there before him, doing 
her last womanly offices for the dear old Pea- 
body pew. She does not see him, and after a 
few moments he feels that he is witnessing 
something sacred, never intended for his eyes; 
and filled with love and gratitude and rever- 
ence he tiptoes out of the church to knock at 
the door and give her warning before he enters 
to put his case wclore her. 

To be spoken: 

Now, friends, imagine that you are not here, 

Nor lights, nor voices; Nancy will appear 

To carry on the work she loves so well. 

She does not know that Justin’s come to tell 

The story that she’s waited long to hear. 

That story’s not for us at all; her tear, 

Her smile, and Justin’s—these shall sacred be, 
Forever hidden from both you and me. 

The sexton for the last time rings the bell; 

It's Nancy’s entrance and my exit—fare you well! 


[The sexton rings the church bell three times, 


AGT SE 
DIsCOVERED 


[NANCY opens outside door, closes it hard, enters 
and walks up aisle with a lighted lantern, a 
hammer and a small roll of carpet already cut 
lo fit the Peabody pew, so that it needs little 
lacking. She puts carpet on the pew cushions, 
takes a small kerosene stove from under the 
front wing pew, lifts it to platform, lights it and 
puts a flatiron on top. She ascends platform, 
puts her coat over a chair and takes off her hat. 
Then she turns up the skirt of her dress, goes to 
the Peabody pew and quickly puts in the few 
tacks needed to keep the pew car pet tem porarily 
in place. She ts out of sight for a few seconds, 
but the audience hears the tap of the hammer. 


[Just as she rises, JUSTIN enters noiselessly and 
comes softly halfway up the right-hand aisle, 
where he stands motionless, in view of two- 
thirds of the audience. 


[NANcY, ignorant that she is watched, takes the 
old hymn book from the pew rack, carries it to 
platform, ‘‘tries” the iron, carefully trons out 
some of the leaves, turns out flame of stove, 
kisses the page of the open book, lays it against 
her cheek and replaces itin the rack. Then she 
quietly kneels on ahassock inthe pew and bends 
her head over the rail in front for just an in- 
stant’s prayer. 


[JUSTIN covers his eyes and bows his head. 


[NANCY rises in a montent, looks at the pew ten- 
derly, goes slowly and sadly to the platform, 
and, just as she 1s about to put on her coat, her 
loneliness overcomes her; she sinks into the 
chair and, burying her face in the coat, gives 
way to tears. 


[The moment this happens Justin shows that he 
feels heis watching whatis not intended for his 
eyes. He retreats very softly, “backing”? down 
the aisle on tiptoe quickly and closes the inside 
door behind him; then knocks once, then 
twice, more loudly, 


[Nancy starts, sits up in the big pulpit chair, 
brushes tears away, smooths hair. 


Justin (opening door and speaking through 
the chink): Is Miss Nancy Wentworth here? 

Nancy (startled and tremulous): I’m here. 
Who—what’s wanted? 

Justin (opening the door and striding halfway 
up the aisle): Youre wanted, Nancy; wanted 
badly, by Justin Peabody, come back from the 
West. 

[NANCY rises, stands silent, moves toward center 
of platform, her hand on her heart. 


Nancy: Is it—can it be—Justin Peabody! 
Justin Peabody! 
JusTIN (coming to end of aisle and facing plat- 


form): I said I'd come back to you when my 


luck turned, Nancy. Well, it hasn’t turned, 
afterall; but Icouldn’t wait any longer. Have 
you given a thought to me in all these years, 
Nancy? ? 

Nancy: What do you think? You said 
you'd come back to me when your luck turned. 
Don’t you think I’ve remembered that? 

Justin (humbly): I think perhaps you have; 
for all women are good, and you are better 
than the best. But I won’t come a step nearer 
till I tell you that I’m stilla failure, as men go; 
but I’ve never loved any woman but you. 

NANcy (smiling tearfully): A man isn’t 
wholly a failure who can say that. 

JusTIN (stepping nearer): You ought to 
despise me for coming back again with only 
myself and my empty hands to offer you. 

NANcy: What you’ve just told me means 
they aren’t quite empty. 

JUSTIN (wzth wonder): Do you count—love? 

Nancy (earnestly): Yes, I—count—love! 

(Coming one step nearer): Why didn’t 
you write, Justin? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 














A Word on Quality. 

With increasing material and labor 
costs never were manufacturers more 
tempted to lower their quality standards. 
Thus the name Ivers & Pond on a piano 


acquires added value. For it is insepa- 
rably associated with our historic policy 
of “but one quality and that the best.” 
Our catalogue explains the exacting 
structural standards of the Ivers & Pond 
and points out pitfalls to be avoided by 
buyers, todaymorethanever. Write for tt. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built ina large variety of players, uprights 
and grands, including the wonderfully popu- 
lar Princess Grand shown above. Their satis- 
factory serviceinover400leading Educational 
Institutions and 60,000 discriminating homes 
commends them to your consideration. 


( How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


| Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 

| 
| Name 


WW Adiress 


Whitall Tatum 


“SPECIAL”, & 
WATER - seit TLE | 


(Maroon 
Rubber) 





















“Holdfast”’ = 
unlosable 
stopper 


rs to Fill 


The generous size neck and_ holding 
loop make it almost impossible to burn 
your fingers. Guaranteed two years, and 
the guarantee stamped on the bottle for 
your protection. The strong, soft-finished 
rubber is reinforced where the most strain 
comes. The “‘ Holdfast”’ unlosable stopper 
is chained on. Sold by druggists. 

Two-Qt., $2. West of Mississippi, $2.25. 
If not obtainable at. your druggist’s, write us. 


Write for booklet on care of water bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 

















You Can Be So Well 


Don’t youknow, ill he aithoe chronic 
ailments, innine outofe very ten Cases, 
are due to improper food, poor circu- 
lation, insufficient exercise, incorrect 
breathing, incorrect poise and restless 
slumber! 

I give exercises that strengthen the 
impaired organs. 

Remove those unnatural conditions 
and your ailments vanish, 

This may surprise you, but I am 
doing it daily; I have done it for 
eighty thousand women. 


No Drugs or Medicines 

You follow my directions in your 
room. 

Are you too thin or too fat? 

You can weigh exactly what you 
should. 

Medical magazines advertise my 
work; leading doctors approve it; 
their wives are my pupils. 

Regain Health, Poise and Cheerful 
Spirits. Youcan. Tell me your faults 
in health or figure, I will help you. ea ai 
AndI want to, so much. I will respect your confidence. Write for my 
Free Booklet No. 36. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 36. 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Scout training teaches 
clean living. 

Voy mend Commie bhitmeruilel 
Xe) | xe) Gn'4 Coxe) ve)? Eire) ag 
fo (ole) a (0) 9 Ge) am dA 


Goblin 
Soap 


if a Beng et Ort. 
cleansing thorou 
without’ reddening 
the fands. 


Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 
Sample cake. 
mailed prepaid 
for your deat 
ers name and 
address and a 
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Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (25c to $1.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. ** Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will adda 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Write at onceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 











F Face Powner . 
DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS 


Are on the Market 
LADIES BEWARE! 
Buy LABLACHE FACE POWDER 





of reliable dealers. Be sure and get 
the genuine. Women whoknow frankly 
say—‘“'| have tried other face powders, 
but I use Lablache.”’ 

TheStandard foroverfortyyears. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream. 50c.a box, of Drug- 
gists or by mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c. for sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 





Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. a 





THE OLD. 
PEABODY PEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


JustIN (one step nearer): I wasn’t sure that 
you really cared anything about me; and how 
could I have written, or asked you to marry 
me, when I hadn’t a dollar in the world? 

NANCY (nearing edge of platform): There are 
other things to give a woman besides dollars, 
Justin. 

Justin (going up platform steps and taking 
both her hands): Are there? Well, you shall 
have them all, Nancy, if you can make up your 
mind to do without the dollars, for dollars 
seem to be just what I can’t manage! In spite 
of all, will you marry me, Nancy? You know, 
you must have known how it used to be with us 
in the old days. 

Nancy: Yes, I know; but that was long, 
long ago! And all the time since then I’ve been 
trying to push you out of my mind and heart. 

Justin (humbly): I don’t wonder! I’m not 
surprised. 

Nancy (quickly): I didn’t say I’d altogether 
succeeded (drops one of JusTIN’s hands), but it 
seems to me I ought to think it over. 

JustTIN: You’ve had ten years, Nancy, dear. 

NANcyY (drops JustIN’s other hand): You 
have had ten years, J haven’t! I never think 
whether [ll marry a man till he asks me. Let’s 
talk about it. We’ve got to get acquainted all 
over again somehow. 


[NANcy turns and sits on one of the chairs on the 
platform, and Justin sits beside her. 


Justin (arm on back of Nancy’s chair): 
Yes! Just you sitting beside me here makes me 
feel as if I’d been dead all these years, and just 
born over again. I’ve led a hard-working, hon- 
est life, Nancy; and I don’t owe any man a 
cent—the trouble is that no man owes me one! 
I’ve got-money to pay two fares back to 
Detroit on Monday, although I was terribly 
afraid you wouldn’t come with me. Will you? 
I love you and I need you! 

(Draws her a little nearer) 

Nancy: Well, if I’m loved and needed, I— 
guess I'll go! 

(Drops her head on Justtn’s shoulder) 

Justin: God bless you, dear! 


[He bends down and kisses her hair. Momentary 
pause. NANCY lifts her head. 


NAncy (with an almost maternal tenderness): 
Has nothing turned out well with you in busi- 
ness, Justin, dear? What’s been the matter? 

Justin: I saved nearly a thousand dollars 
once, and was all ready to come back and see if 
you were still unmarried; but I invested it, 
hoping to make it two thousand, and—lost it 
all. Then I got more discouraged than ever. 

NAncy (with womanly sympathy): Of course! 
Anybody would! And nobody to go home to 
and tell all about it. 

Justin: Don’t sympathize with me, Nancy! 
I’m not used to it; and the first thing you 
know, I should cry like a child. 

NANCY (wiping her eyes, half smiling, half 
tearful): If you cry I shall too; so don’t! You 
don’t feel so discouraged now, do you? 

JustIN (right arm around back of chair, other 
hand taking hers): Discouraged? No! I don’t 
believe Croesus feels any richer than I do this 
minute—but there’ll be a good deal of plan- 
ning at the beginning, Nancy, for we shall be 
poor. I’m getting sixty dollars a month, and | 
have a couple of hundred saved for furniture. 
We can manage only three rooms at first, I’m 
afraid. 

Nancy: Can I keep hens? I can always 
make hens pay! 

Justin: Hens? In three rooms, Nancy? 

Nancy: Won’t there be any yard? 

Justin: No yard, I’m afraid! Yards don’t 
go with three rooms—in Detroit. 

Nancy (facing audience reflectively): Oh, 
well! I’ve had hens and yards for thirty years! 
Doing without them will be a change. I can 
take in sewing. 

Justin (straightening his shoulders and fold- 
ing his arms): No, you can’t, Nancy. I need 
your backbone and ingenuity; but if I can’t 
ask you to sit with your hands folded for the 
rest of your life, as I’d like to, you sha’n’t use 
them for other people. You’re marrying me to 
make a man of me; but I’m not marrying you 
to make you a drudge. 

Nancy (looking up at him and putting her 
hand on his shoulder): Oh, Justin! There’s 
something wrong somewhere; but we’ll find it 
out together, you and I, and make it right. 
You're not like a failure. You don’t even look 
poor. And I’m not quite a pauper. There’ll be 
the rent of my little house, and a carload of 
my furniture—and there’s my cat,’Zekiel. 

Justin (laughing): If I remember right, 
there’s a cat in Detroit we could get, just to be- 
gin housekeeping with. 

Nancy: There’s no cat in Detroit like my 
’Zekiel (takes hold of his coat lapel); and they'll 
raise your salary, perhaps, when you tell them 
you've got a wife to take care of. (Clasps 
hands) Oh, I see it all, and it’s going to be as 
bright and happy as it can be! Don’t you see 
that if we love each other, that’s the chief 
thing, and the little worries and difficulties will 
gradually disappear? 

JusTIN (rising and pacing platform): Oh, 
Nancy, dear, true Nancy! I’m ashamed that 

I’ve been a coward, waiting all this time, when 
you would have made my happiness, and | 
might have been trying to make yours. (Goes 
behind her and draws a chair nearer her on other 
side) Can you forgive—and forget? 

Nancy (looking up at JusTIN): I forgot and 
forgave everything, fifteen minutes ago, Justin. 
[JusTIN kisses NANCy’s forehead and lays his 

cheek against her hair. 

JusTIn: God bless you, Nancy! 

Nancy (lifting her head): Married people 
should start even: it’s the least they can do. 
And love always wipes out everything else on 
the slate! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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ORE than a 


million women 
have bought a 
Hughes Ideal Hair Brush 
and you'll find more than 
a million who will use 
no other. 


The Hughes Ideal Brush 


literally combs your hair with- 
out pulling it out. 


Its long, penetrating bristles give the scalp 
the stimulating massage necessary to pro- 
mote the growth of the hair. 


ee ” 


Waterproof 
Hair Brush 


Model No. 66 Everywhere $2.00 Canada $2.75 


Made from wonderfully strong and elastic Boar Bristles— 
NOT WIRE—securely vulcanized into a cushion of 


finest Para rubber, and mounted in a beautiful, highly 
polished handle 


The Hughes Ideal Waterproof Hair 
Brush is made to withstand con- 
stant wear and frequent washings. 


You can wash it as regularly as you shampoo your hair, 
without dimming the lustre of the handle or impair- 
ing the bristles or rubber cushion. 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction 


If your hair is luxuriant, preserve it by the use of a Hughes 
Ideal Brush. If it is falling, brittle or splitting at the ends, restore 
its vigor with a Hughes Ideal. Superior in every way to ordi- 
nary hair brushes, yet its price, $2.00, is no more than you'll pay 
for the unwashable, unsanitary kind. 


There’s a Hughes “Ideal” for Every Woman’s Need. 


The Hughes Ideal is made in many styles, with single, double, 
triple and quadruple bristles to suit your individual taste and 


needs. Prices range from $1.00 to $5.00. 
Sold Everywhere by Drug and Department Stores 


If you cannot secure Model “66” from your regular merchant, 
we will send it to you post paid upon receipt of price. 


HENRY L. HUGHES 
114 East 16th St. New York City 


Canadian Distributers: MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Montreal 
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Rubber Footwear 
Holds up Colds 


UBBER footwear is the ‘‘Stop! Look! Listen !’’ pre- 
ventive to the possible cold. It insulates the foot, 
keeping out cold and moisture, both of which are fre- 
quent causes of “‘snuffles.’”” Many a cold in the head 
has traveled all the way up from ‘“‘cold feet’’! 
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But rubber footwear may be good, bad or indifferent — 
and only an expert can tell, by observation alone, which 
is which. So the leading makers put their brands on all 
their products to protect you. Almost from the very 
beginning of the rubber industry, these trade-marks 
have pointed the way to rubber footwear of supreme 
quality, style, fit and workmanship. 


Seventy-four years of successful manufacturing 
and the experience of forty-seven great factories 
are back of every pair of rubber shoes, overshoes, 
arctics, boots, etc., produced by the United States 


Rubber Company, the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The Oriole Go-Basket 
for your baby means 
every hour outdoors 
that is possible—taking 
baby anywhere becomes 
so simple. 
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HERE is one conclusive reason ae | 
why, in choosing the piano for /_ 
your child, you cannot make a 


/ finer choice than one of the H fae 
| H Ss _) 
Hallet & Davis wy Peses, 5 


really a wonder- 

Pi Os q ful ¢ ombination 
a i } Hy «of go-cart, high chair and bassinet, and can 
Highest Gold Medal Awards H be carried on your arm or wheeled, lightly 
and easily—hence meets every possible need 
for both baby and you. Flexible springs 
make every movement light and gentle; 
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This is the fact that these famous pianos 
have borne an untarnished reputation for tone 
purtty and honest construction over three 

f . the reed-covered wheels 4 
quarters of a century. Known and love rth cote tieasostedt aggtow Ae 

I s and loved i: rs i iti 
100,000 homes, schools, conservatories. Don’t yep baby ;, and the three eomnane ae 


of the Go-Basket can be made instantly. 


- invest in any piano before you 
70 Go to your store and ask for the 


) have seen the Hallet & Davis ¢ 
PIANO BOOK. Send now. 


> . ; 5 ‘ r — 
4} Hallet & Davis Piano Co. ¢// Hl Niobe “ 
AA (Est. 1839) \ 
e297? 146 Bepisten St., Boston, Mass. “S or write direct to us. 


THE WITHROW MFG. COMPANY 


R 2655 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. § 
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THE OLD 
PEABODY PEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


Justin (much moved): Then I'll call for you 
to-morrow morning, after the last bell has 
stopped ringing, and we will walk up the aisle 
and sit together through the service. This will 
be equal to an announcement, especially if you 
take my arm going up the aisle. It will show 
without a word what we’ve promised to be to 
each other, and it’s the only thing that will 
make me feel sure of you, after all these mis- 
taken years. Have you got the courage? 

Nancy: I shouldn’t wonder! If I had cour- 
age enough to wait for you all this time I’ve 
got courage enough to walk up the aisle with 
you, and marry you besides—listen! (Rises) 
I think I hear sleigh bells. (JusTIN rises) It 
must be Deacon Miller to do the lamps. 
(Pause, during which they both listen) No; 
they’ve gone by. But they’re certain to be 
here soon. They always come in by that door 
(indicating one), so we'll slip out by the other, 
shall we? Then we needn’t meet anybody. J 
don’t feel like it, do you? 

Justin (ardently): No; I feel like meeting 
you every minute—but nobody else! (Both 
laugh and blush) Now let’s settle the one im 
portant thing! We'll be married right after 
meeting to-morrow, shall we? and go home to 
Detroit next day. (Sighofjoy) Oh! I never 
thought I should call Detroit home. 

Nancy: Nor I! 

JusTIN (putting his hands gently on her shoul 
der): But it will be, with you! 

Nancy (doing the same): Yes; it will be 
with you! 

Justin: And what do you think I am going 
to put into the plate to-morrow morning? 
(Takes out ten-dollar bill) This! 

Nancy (taking bill for a moment): ‘Ten dol 
lars! Justin! Can you afford it? 

Justin: No; but I’m going to give it just 
the same—unless you think I'd better not. 

NANCY (between laughing and crying sinks 
into a chair): No, no! Id love to have you 
give it. I’ve been on the Furnace Committee, 
and the Organ Committee, the Shingling Com 
mittee and the Carpet Committee, and I’ve 
never seen a ten-dollar bill before. Give it, 
even if we live on bread and milk for a week. 
(She rises again) I just glory in you! And oh, 
how Deacon Miller will stare! I only hope he 
won’t faint in the aisle. 

Justin: It will come back to us, Nancy. I 
feel sure it will. 

Nancy: And so do I. Let’s look straight 
into each other’s eyes and say solemnly: 
“We'll be married; we'll be happy; we'll pros 
per in the West; and we'll come back every 
summer, to sit in the dear old Peabody pew 
Say it after me! 

Justin: Allright! It'll be a sort of prepara 
tion for to-morrow’s ceremony (Re peatin 
“We'll be married; we'll be happy; we’ll pro 
per in the West; and we’ll come back every 
summer, to sit in the dear old Peabody pew’ 
bless its heart! (They give each other a straight 
forward kiss. Looking at another pew, back in 
the body of the church): Poor, lonesome Went 
worth pew! I’m sorry for it! 

Nancy: My cat, ’Zekiel, can sit there! 
He'll be the only Wentworth left—after to 
morrow! 

TABLEAU 


END OF PLAY 
X& THERE is no curtain, my own perform- 


ances of the play were finished thus: 
Nancy takes Justin’s arm and faces the audi 
ence quietly. The members of the Carpet 
Committee have taken their places in the rear 
pews of the church, ready to be called when 
the time comes. I read the little epilogue as 
author, but have changed and shortened it to 
make it suit the reader, who steps again quictly 
from the front pew and speaks: 


As skilled magicians from the vasty deep 
Summon the spirits they themselves create, 
So with her pencil, emblem of her craft, 
The author fashioned Justin and his mate. 
Irom out the pages of her simple book 
They make their bow before you here to-night, 
And then, their story having well begun, 
Swift as they came, they vanish from your sight. 


[The reader here beckons to NANCY and JusTIN 
in turn, and they walk singly from the plat 
form, like the figures in a dream, and take their 
places side by side at the threshold of the Pea 
body pew, facing the audience. JusTIN takes 
hymn book and, opening it, holds it with 
Nancy, but there is no other movement. 


THE READER: 


Come, Nancy, dear as any living child; 
Come, Justin, true and staunch, tho’ slow to 
woo; 
As if 'twere real, we long to hear you sing 
The good old hymn tunes in the old-time pew. 


[The organist plays “Siloam” once through, 
very softly. On the third line of the verse 
NANcy and JustIN raise their eyes for a long 
look at each other, then drop them again. 


THE READER: 


And now the women of the modest tale, 
Pious as Dorcas, free from vulgar show, 
I summon for the author once again 
That they may make their curtsies ere you go 
Elvira, leader of the Dorcas band, 
Precede your faithful sisters up the aisle 
Good Mistress Miller, follow in her train, 
And genial Widow Buzzell, bow and smile. 
Now Mistress Sargent, wise in village lore; 
Maria, sharp of tongue but sound of heart; 
\nd neat Lobelia, who's no friend to man, 
Perhaps because she’s never felt Love's dart 
Last comes the parson's wife, sweet Nancy’s friend; 
lier curtsy, then the reader’s—then the end. 
[The members of the cast have come slowly up one 
aisle, crossed before the audience and curtsied, 
going down the other aisle. NANCY and JusTIN 
follow arm in arm, and the reader joins the dis 
appearing procession, last in line. 


THE END 


You Are Judged By | 


Your Complexion 


To be good looking requires more than good 
dressing. The skin and complexion play an 
equally important part in the appearance 
of every attractive looking woman. Make 
sure of a good complexion, smooth white 
arms, neck and hands. They are added 
charms to any well-dressed woman. D.& R. 
Perfect Cold Cream is of supreme value in 
the care of the skin. For more than twenty- 
five years 


| . Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


| “The Kind That Keeps’’ 
| 


has met every requirement of the modern 

woman for a pure and perfect toilet cream. 
| It is a beautifier because it improves the 
| skin, which is the foundation of beauty. Use 

it at night after a day of tiresome shopping, 

house affairs, or social duties; after motor- 
ing, golfing, etc., to cleanse the skin. Keeps 
the hands soft and smooth for sewing, em- 
broidery, and fancy work. Tubes 50c, 25c, 
10c. Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50, 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 


if you send your name and address. One of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you may 
try before you buy. One of D. & R. Poudre 
\mourette, a new and exquisite face powder 
with a charm all its own—a worthy com- 
panion of Perfect Cold Cream. 


Address Department 6 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 





Annette Kellermann says: 


Good Health 


anda 
Perfect Figure 


should be yours—they are 
your birthright 


I have helped thousands of 
women to become Vigorous, 
Healthy and Attractive 

and can do as much 
for you. 


My 
Book 
“‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ 


is free and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs ot myselt. It explains my system, 
which requires neither Drugs nor Ap- 
paratus of any kind, and it gives full 
particulars of my Guaranteed Trial Plan 
whereby you can test the value of my 
system without risking a single penny. 
| Won't you give me the opportunity of 
| helping you? 


| Send two cent stamp for “The Body 
Beautiful’”’ and trial plan today. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 106J 12 W. 31st St.,N. Y. 




























The HOME for YOU will be found in 


KEITH’S 


For 17 Years 


The Leading Magazine on Home Building 


we, 





EITH'S is a specialized monthly magazine 
complete in the latest ideas and Plans you 
cannot afford to miss. Each 72 to 100 page 

number gives many cuts and plans with interest- 
ing detailed write-ups of Homes designed by 
leading architects. Home Decoration Depart- 
ment, edited by Virginia Robie, the well-known 
authority. New materials and how to use them. 


Big Offer of the Year 


Send_ $2.50, the subscription price for one year, and 
we willenter you for 12 Big House Building Numbers 
and in addition mail, postpaid, your Choice of any of 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books: 


130 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans ecstg. below $6000 
104 Plans cstg. below $3000 | 125 es ** over $6000 
125 “ 3 $4000 | 160 ** Cement and Brick 
} St i ‘ad “$5000 | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 


Keith's Magazine on Newsstands 25ccopy. $2.50 Year. 
| All Eight Books and KEITH'S a Year, $8.00. 











KEITH’S, 950 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Mian. —— 
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Let the Honey Bees ' 
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Feed You 


Honey is better for many purposes than 
the sugar for which we must pay war- 
time prices. You know how very nutri- 
tious it is. With the platter of flapjacks 
or waffles or hot biscuit, it isn’t only 
the syrup dainty everybody delights in. 
Honey is rich in food value, as well. 


But perhaps you’ve never cooked with 
it. Do this. Order by name—get the 
clear, pure 


AirlinE 
Ftoney be oa 


Selected and carefully put up so as to retain all 
the original flavor and fragrance. 


You will find that the honey tang improves the 
taste of things. Honey also has a quality pecul- 
iar to itself that keeps cakes and sweetmeats 
fresh for a long time—a good point to remember 
when you’re baking fruit cake or some other 
confection that isn’t likely to be all gone within 
a day or two. 


Send 10c for Trial Jar 

of the pure extracted Airline honey and a copy of 
our honey cook book. Send 20c and we will include 
some delicious honey candy—all charges prepaid. 
Buy Airline Comb Honey in air-tight packages or 
the extracted in glass jars [several sizes] with 
patent, easily removable tops. All good grocers. 
Served in individual packages on most all dining 
cars, leading hotels and restaurants. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co., Medina, Ohio 


‘“‘The Home of the Honey Bees’’ 
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Until foreign sheet music had 
become scarce, thousands of 
’ 


Americans failed to realize that 


is the peer of any sheet music published, 
anywhere, at any price. 

Here are a few random numbers from | 
our ‘‘Century’’ Catalog of 2000 titles. 











PIANO SOLOS 
Con Amore . . Beaumont | Palms (Trans’n) Freeman | 
Gipsy Dance . Lichner | SilverNymphs. . Heins | 
Star of Hope Kennedy | Il Trovatore . . Smith | 
Rustic Dance . . Howell | March Grotesque . Sinding 
Shepherd Boy . . Wilson | The Storm . . . Weber 
Faust (Trans’n) Leybach | Valse Arabesque . . Lack 
Humoreske . Dvorak | By Moonlight . . Bendel 
Ask vour dealer to show vou ‘‘Century”’ 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he can’t, 
don't take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 


and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 
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What New Thought 





Will Do 


CHANGE YOUR MENTAL 
habit banishing fear, 
worry, doubt and nervou 
me - 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND to 
self-confidence, self-com- 
mand and success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win 
respect, friendships and 
heart's desires. 
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“The Gist of New 
Thought” 
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hought. It’s aclear and inter- 
ELIZABETH TOWNE esting hand-book, easily 
Editor of Nautilus stood and apt 1. Complete 
itself and different. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 3 mos.’ trial 
ption to NAUTILUS, magazine New Thought Elizabeth 

i \ am E. Towne, edit Edwin M a I 

Dr. Orison Swett Mard Edward B. Warman I 
Dresser, Ph. D., contributors. Send now and we'l 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 


“ How to Get What You Want.” 


Dept. B-1, Holyoke, Mass. 
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GRACE MINOR Inc. ?¢°*,4,783 Main 8t., 
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MY FRIENDS: 
PICKPOCKET AND 


THE 


THE THIEF 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


children were subject to the same rules and 
punishments as the older boys—punishments, 
as he told me, for the slightest offenses. For 
instance, if a boy talked in the dining room he 
got fifteen strokes witha hickory rod. Moran 
was given thirty strokes for smoking a cigarette 
and refusing to tell where he got it. 

One mode of punishment was to handcuff 
boys to rings in the walls of their cells. The 
rings were high enough to throw the weight of 
the handcuffs on the victim’s wrists, and the 
boys were often left manacled in the cells so 
long that running sores developed at the points 
of contact. Moran himself was sore from the 
effects of the handcuffs and the rod during the 
year and a half he was in the institution. 

He left the reform school, hardened and re- 
vengeful, joined a band of criminals, and with 
them he lived for years a life of crime in the 
Western states and on the Pacific slope. 

At eighteen Moran was arrested in California 
with two other burglars. The authorities were 
anxious to “‘ make a case”’ against his confeder- 
ates, and he was offered his liberty to turn 
state’s evidence against them. But Moran, of 
course, wouldn’t “squeal,” and he got ten years 
in prison. There Moran got acquainted with 
more horrors, and one of them was the strait- 
jacket. 


a4 {E strait-jacket at this prison isa very dif- 
ferent article from the apparatus used in 
hospitals and asylums to restrain prisoners and 
patients. It is designed as an instrument of 
punishment. It consists of a piece of canvas cut 
to fit the human body, with brass eyelets run- 
ning down the sides. A prisoner sentenced to 
the jacket is made to lie face down upon the 
canvas; its sides are gathered over his back and 
a heavy cord is laced through the eyelets. If the 
order is given for a “cinching,” the operator 
places his foot upon the victim’s back and se- 
cures leverage as he draws the rope taut. The 
jacket can be so applied that it kills a man in 
a few minutes, and men have been known to 
scream for mercy within a few seconds of its 
adjustment. 

Bound so that hands and legs are held rigid, 
the prisoner is left in a cold and damp dark 
cell. Here his hands and feet ‘‘die”’—that is 
become cold and inanimate. On the removal of 
the jacket the victim often lies writhing on the 
floor, the blood as it returns to his benumbed 


members causing excruciating agony. Afterthe 
legislative inv« ation of the strait-jacket, sir 
hours was the lim it fixed for confinement in it 
For merely trivial offenses Mo was sen 
tenced to the jacket more than once for ewents 
four hours at a time \ blow on the ear b i 
guard cost him partial loss of hearing. He 
once placed in solitary confinement on bread 
and water for ten months, during which period 
he was twice taken out of his cell and wa 


given twenty-four hours in the strait-jacket 
for shrieking when the silence of desolation be 
came unbearable 

‘“T went into that prison,’’ Moran said, “‘ de 
termined to ‘make good’ when I came out, but 
after what I sufferetl there, when I was released 
at the end of seven years and eight months it 
was only the fact that my mother was waiting 
for me outside the walls that prevented my at 
tempting to kill the prison authorities there 


and then.’ 


KE STARTED East, burglarizing as he 
| ; vent, getting into three prisons, and finally 
landed in Auburn Prison. There Mr. Osborne 
met Moran for the first time 


“T wa walking along ‘the flats,’ or base 
ment story, in Auburn Prison one day,” say 
Mr. Osborne in telling the story, ‘“when he 
hailed me from one of the cells. I looked in and 
found a sharp-featured, blue-eyed, frank and 
plausible person. I knew from the furtive lool 
and hoarse voice that he was an old-timer. We 
chatted through the grating, and we discussed 
pri on reform, and the Mutu: ih Welfare League 
which we were j ist estab i hing. Moran ga 
me a shrewd smile as he said 


‘*Well, Mr. Osborne, this League is all right 
while we’re here; it will make it easier to do 
our bits, but to an old-timer like me it don’t 
mean anything after we get out.’ 

‘No?’ I asked. ‘I am sorry 
say that.’”’ 

Sut, all the same, it was the beginning of a 
pleasant friendship. Moran proceeded to Sing 
Sing, where he became plumber’s helper. He 
promised that he would “‘go straight” as long 
as he was trusted in prison. He was trusted, 
and did go straight! 

In many ways Moran is one of the best evi- 
dences of the wonderful power of the Mutual 


Welfare League. 


to hear you 


He became one of the five judge of the 
League, and really one of the best. He knew 
that unless he, as a released pri oner, showed 
his i A gee 1 of the new system by “going 
straight’? when he got out, it would be only a 
hort — bel fore the old brutal syste m, under 
which he himself had suffered so cruelly, would 
be back again in prison. So, to avoid this and 
to help his pals back in prison, he was willing 
to give honest labor a chance He did, and to 
day he is a successful contractor in a good-sized 


city not far from New York. 

Recently a unique letter came from Moran 
to the assistant warden of Sing Sing 

“Well, Moran wrote, ‘‘all i = ll, and the 
man you trusted has not, to date, betrz aye d that 
trust, and he never will! You know, old chap, 
I have often taken things that did not belong 
tome. I never was troubled much by so doing, 
but when it comes to being made the goat one 
self, then the shoe is on the other foot, and it 
pinches. You see, one of the men with whom I 
have been rooming went South and took some 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 80 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1917 


It is not generally known by the pub- 
lic that many different grades of flour 
are made in the same mill, at the same 
time, and from the same wheat. 


The quality of each manufacturer's 
best-finished flour depends very largely 
upon how skillfully and carefully he 
separates it from the undesirable lower 
grades. The greater the proportion of 
the lower grades he puts in, the less it 
costs him to manufacture. 


The making of the best quality flour 
can be likened to the skimming of milk; 
some skimmers are careful to take off 


only pure cream; others carelessly or 
purposely includea percentage of milk. 


Therefore, grinding the best wheat 
does not alone insure the highest qual- 
ity our because the quality and rich- 
ness of the flour are determined largely 
by the care, pride and equipment of 
the man who makes the separation. 


The purity of both flour and cream 
depends upon how closely they are 
skimmed, and this is entirely up to the 
skimmer (the miller). 


Pillsbury’s Best is absolutely pure. 
It contains none of the cheaper grades; 
SO WE Say, 


The Flour Question Settled 
“Because 


Pillsbury’s Best” 


79 












So The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1917 


Mr. James Hamlin 
m Mrs. Murdock 
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| The writing paper for the woman who what her 


friends think of her is 
9 
BATOIN S 


IGHLAN 


JL TINT Te: IR 


Make this your regular correspondence paper. It answers 
every need of letter-writing, from the shortest and most | 
formal note to the longest and most intimate letter of 
friendship. It is made in sizes for every purpose, in shapes | 
and shades to please all tastes. Notwithst: anding the fact 
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that Highland Linen absolutely conforms to the dictates 
of the best authority, it is not expensive. 
SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES | 


For 10 cents we will send, for your inspection and use, full sized, usable 
samples of paper and envelopes in the various designs shown, and also a 
booklet showing the delicate tints in which Highland Linen is supplied. 
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ye , 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations,$6.75,2envelope sfore ach. 
Eachadd’l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100En- 
graved Calling Cards,$1.Writefor samplesand correct 
forms. Royal esl Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- PLAYS Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
Music al Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 









Costs Guaranteed! 


We do more than merely draw beautiful plans. Every Gordon-Van 
Tine Plan has to be practical — because it must be cz apable of being 
figured accurately and because we agree to supply all the material for 
it at a guaranteed price. On this basis, we have adapted some of the 
best work of America’s leading architects to charming, inexpensive 
homes. Materials, all standard grades and Ready-cut to fit or not Ready- 
cut as you prefer. Ours is the only book pricing houses both ways. 
Prompt shipments to you anywhere. 









Write Write For Our FREE Plan Book 
for this Shows over 200 distinctive homes — cottages, bungalows, town and country 
book today houses with photos, plans, Guaranteed Prices. Lists exactly what we supply. 


Many convenience ideas appealing to women. Over 100,000 customers have 
built our houses everywhere. Local references. Send for book today. Use coupon. 


Go rdon -Va Van Ti ry line Co. 6132 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


Established Half a Century 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back Back 
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MY FRIENDS: THE 
\CKET AND 
THIEF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 





of my glad ragsand coin. I never knew the feel- 
ing of an honest man who had some thief come 
along and take what he has honestly toiled for 
until this chap made love to my property and 
eloped with it. But, I want to tell you,-the 
lesson has done me all the good in the world. I 
know now how it feels to lose what I have 
worked for, and that makes just one more nail 
driven home in my determination to lead a 
straight life. Hurrz ah, say I, for the thief that 
taught me the lesson! 

And now let me tell you one of the best 
stories of all. It is about Sam Klein: 

Sam was one of the very foremost of the 
thieves in New York. He became a thief while 
he was a child at school. At fifteen he was 
caught and sent to the Elmira Reformatory. 
While in the reformatory he met three gun- 
men, who were ‘‘going out” at the same time. 
They promised to introduce him into their line 
of business. Klein’s new pals—all of them 
under twenty-one—were as well known to the 
police then as he became afterward. At that 
time he was seventeen years of age, by far the 
youngest of the quartet, but such prove d to be 
his masterfulness and daring that within a year 
the others acknowledged him their leader, and 
he became one of the most celebrated and suc- 
cessful of all New York gunmen. 

Sam was very ingenious, and one of the 
schemes he invented was to go into a gambling 
house when the gamblers were all there, and 
once in the house he and his pals would draw 
revolvers, order everybody there—dealers and 
players—to back up against the wall, and then 
take all they had. The owner of the gambling 
house did not, of course, dare to call the police 
for fear that it might bring about his indict- 
ment for keeping a gambling house, and the 
players were glad enough to get away without 
having their identities disclosed. Sam and his 
pals would get thousands of dollars in this way 
in one evening. 

Not only did Sam work out this plan, but he 
worked out another plan of getting gambling- 
house owners to pay him so much a week for 
not robbing them, and for keeping other gun- 
men from raiding their houses. Sam and his 
gang would, in this way, have six or seven 
gambling houses paying them for protection at 
the same time. 


‘bos \N Sam and hisg rang conceived what they 

alled ‘‘rackets’ "two or three times a year — 
a dance, a picnic or a river excursion. invita- 
tions to these functions—which were sent out 
to gamblers, all-night saloonkeepers and such 
had one thing in common with invitations 
from royalty: they were virtually commands. 
The invitations from Sam and his gang were 
invariably accepted, not these gam- 
blers and saloonkeepers wanted to go, but be- 
cause they did not know what a sense of pique 
might drive Sam and his gang to do to their 
places if they failed to attend the ‘‘racket”’ and 
spend their money liberally. One ‘‘racket”’ of 
this sort would net Sam and his gang as much 
as twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Sam was now making segularly from five 
thousand to twenty thousand dollars a year. 
For four years Sam kept up this life and was 
never caught. One day, however, Sam over- 
reached himself. He made a spectacular raid 
on an apartment house, and he and his gang 
were sent to Sing Sing Prison. 

It was there that Mr. Osborne found Sam. 
“When I went to that prison as the new 
warden,” he says, ‘SI knew that I needed a real 
friend to help me steer a wise — through 
the troubled waters. Before I went to Sing 
Sing I had heard of Sam from his former New 
York pals in Auburn, who were members of 
the Mutual Welfare League there. Of the 
twelve lists of names of men in Sing Sing, given 
me by men who knew that I was going to or- 
ganize a branch of the League there, Sam’s 
name was on every one as that of a man of ex- 
traordinary influence among his fellows, and 
one whom I should find absolutely reliable in 
any transaction I might have with him. In 
their own words I would find him ‘a sticker’ 
and I did. He became my friend, went into the 
League, and soon occupied the most important 
and responsible position in it—that of sergeant- 
at-arms. The discipline of the entire prison 
was in his hands, and very well he managed it. 


“Vie the end of Sam’s term came every 
inducement was made to him to go back 
to his old life. But he turned his back on the 
offers, took a ‘straight’ job, and has ever since 
been a tower of strength to the new movement. 
The very rumor that ‘Sammy Klein is going 
straight’ set the whole underworld gasping, 
and the underworld hasn’t recovered yet. The 
sight of Sammy working hard day after day, 
devoted to his new wife and still newer baby, 
is a stubborn fact that the underworld is still 
try ing to digest. 

‘A few months ago when Sam invited me and 
his family doctor to a little feast in his home in 
honor of his newly arrived son, the physician 
said to me: 

‘Osborne, if your system has never done 
anything but straighten that fellow out, it 
would be a wonderful thing.’ 

Sam was a pretty tough customer, then?’ 
I asked. I didn’t know all his story then. 

**Tough!’ echoed the doctor. ‘He was the 
cleverest and most daring burglar on the East 
Side of New York.’ 

The other day there was a report made to 
the head of the manufacturing concern by 
which Sam is employed, as to the standing of 
its men with regard to efficiency. After Sam’s 
name the foreman of his department had 
written: ‘‘ Best man I’ve got.” 

A system that will produce results such as 
these is a system worth some thought. Don’t 
you think so? 
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Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


For Women, Misses and Children 

have every advantage of the corset with- 
out its discomfort. Made in a variety of 
styles, clasp or button front, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, in coutil or batiste. 
Ferris Maternity Corsets 
safeguard mother and child, give restful 
support and preserve the figure in graceful 
lines. 

All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists 
Inferior imitations are sold as 
Ferris Waists. Comparison 
proves the superiority of the 
genuine. Get full value for 
your money by insisting on 
the garment with the Ferris 
label. 
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i HINT 
TRADE MARK 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
If your dealer will not supply the model 
you select, send your order direct to us. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st St., New York 
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NEW-SKIN''— 
TO PREVENT 
INFECTION 


WN 


“NEW- SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 


little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At all druggists’ (10c., 25c.). Or send us 25c. 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. 

Be sure to 
glass bottles; 


get the genuine. Always in 
red-and-gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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“Why Be Thin? 





\cantnarave your ea — 
build up your strength— make 
you weigh what you should. 
i know I can because I have 
helped over 35,000 women gz ain 
10to 35 pounds—not only gain 
flesh, but they are now, oh, so 
well——and rested! 


writes: ‘‘One | 
weighed only 

100 pounds—now I weigh 

126, and,oh, I feel so well!"’ 

I want to help you attain 
your proper weight. In your 
room. Without drugs. By sci- 
entific, natural me thods such 
as your physician approves. 

If youonly realized how surely 

how easily, how inexpensively 
your we ight can be increased, 

I am certain you would write 

me at once. You will surprise your : family and frie 

Do write! I want so much to he Ip you as only a womar! 
can. I've had 2 wonderful e xperience. Let me tell y 
about it. Write for my Free Booklet, No. 36. 


Susanna Cocroft 


One pupil 
year ago I 


Dept. 36 
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624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Write to-day 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1917 
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for your samples * 


Embroidered robes direct 
from Switzerland! 


Send for this big package of actual embroidered samples cut from embroidered 
robes and waist patterns just arrived from Europe! Eighty different samples. 
They show the actual fabric, the actual embroidery and the very colors. They 


are pasted on eighty fashion drawings illustrating new ways to make up embroidered 
patterns. Write today for this package of samples and fashion drawings. See offer below. 


Schweizer each season imports from Lucerne, Switzerland, 
embroidered robes, waists and children’s dresses. They are 
originated by Schweizer and exclusively controlled by him. 
Nowhere else can you obtain anything like them. These he 
sells only by mail direct to you. In order to show American 
women what his embroidered patterns are like, Schweizer 
cuts a sample from each robe, pastes them on fashion sheets 
and mails the whole collection out on request. See coupon. 


Before you select a single costume this season, send for these 
samples and see for yourself what Schweizer robes are like. 


First, th i : 
fab 8 va d —every material fashionable this Spring— 
abrics use batiste, voile, velourette, crépe, linen, pop- 
lin, chiffon, crépe de chine, Georgette crépe, silk! 


phon the . Spring have surpassed all their pre- 
= roidery designs vious efforts. The eighty designs 
offered for 1917 are the loveliest you have ever seen. They in- 
clude forget-me-nots, lilacs, cornflowers, violets, roses, daisies, 
valley lilies, cherries, apples, wheat, Roumanian cross-stitch, 
Bulgarian scallops, stars, fine openwork designs, convention- 
alized circles, dots, squares, blocks, military designs, etc. 


Think of it! This collection offers you over 
a hundred color combinations! Colored 
embroidery on white grounds. Colored 
combinations on colored grounds. Exquisite all white designs for 
graduation and wedding dresses. Imagine seeing samples in lovely 
French blue, pink, peacock, amber, lavender, slate, rose! 


Notice the enormous variety of fabrics used 


The Schweizer embroiderers this 


The color 
combinations shown 


This package of samples also shows you eighty new 
original ways to make up embroidered dresses and 
waists. These fashion drawings are originated by 
the best style authorities in New York and Paris and show the 
very newest modes. 


Fashion 
illustrations 


With these samples before you, you can 
select lovely imported robes for just what you 
pay for ordinary clothes. Get them and 
spread them out before you. Then plan your Spring and Sum- 
mer clothes. Get something which will be different from any- 
thing else in your town. Order Schweizer robes, worn by the 
best gowned women in America, by the Royal and aristocratic 
families of Europe. 


What these robes 


mean to you 


Kitty Gordon, who is the Honorable Mrs. Beresford, admittedly 
the most perfectly gowned actress on the stage, says: ‘‘Lovelier 
things than Schweizer’s Imported Embroidered Robes I cannot 
imagine. They are simply ravishing!” 


Prices from $1.00 up to $29.00 


You will be amazed at the low prices asked for these imported 
robes. Such low prices are possible because these robes are made 
in our own extensive workrooms in Switzerland, where labor is so 
much cheaper than in the United States, then sold direct to you. 
Of all the manufacturers of embroidered robes in the world, the 
house of Schweizer is the largest selling direct to the buyer. It 
is because of the enormous business Schweizer does in America 
and abroad that he is able to give you such wonderful values, 
such moderate prices! 


All Schweizer embroideries are unmade—ample material to make 
up any style. Immediate delivery. All orders are delivered free 
and if you are not delighted, you may return the material, and 
we will promptly refund your money without question! 


Send 10 cents now for your samples 


We give you the samples and fashion sheets! All we ask you to do 
is to send 10c to cover postage and packing. Tear off the coupon 
and send it to us with 10c today. This big package of samples will 
be sent to you at once. Address 


SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS, INC., Dept. A, 407 West 31st Street, New York 


Mail coupon today 
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A new way to make money 


Think a moment! 
which you want money? 


Don’t you want to know a new and easy way to make 
this money ? o 
Represent our firmin yourown ° 
town! 

Hundreds of other women do 
and make their own money for || 
practically everything they 


want 


less t 


Mrs. Beilstein 


$2,000 sales each season 


The orders of Mrs. George 


U. Stull, of New York 


first four months. 
what Mrs. Stull writes us 


“I received my first order 
and I must say the goods 
are exceedingly nice and 
came up to my expectations 
in every way. I enclose VA 
herewith my second order ‘ 


amounting to $208.97.” 


Write for terms no 


You can do just as well your” © , a Ar , 
first season! Write at once 7 0 £ J , 


for our terms. Address / J os ov 
Schweizer—Importers, , $a oT) ae . 
Inc.,Dept.A,407West 7 , if ia Ph se 9 ogy 
31st Street, New _’ (7 : Dank _ 
York, N. Y. 4 Y. 407 W. 31st Street | 
. aie» Po New York City 
Wr ff I enclose 10c to cover 4 
4 ra packing and postage on my in 
“gt o” “ samples of 1917 Schweizer 
- y > rs Po embroidered robes and waists. 
2 oe y 3 I understand you give me the 
=f & rm .<3° _ eighty samples pasted on the 
y / ae ~ fashion drawings showing 80 ways 
s to make up the robes. 
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Aren’t there many things for 


us years and steadily earn never 


Congenial work! Quick orders! {| 
Large commissions! j 


Other women who have 


Our representatives are always 
among the finest women in their 
communities. 

Thesalesof Mrs. L. L. Beilstein, 
of Pennsylvania, amount to$2,000 aseason. Shesays: 
‘I am particularly enthu- 
siastic about selling your 
goods, as I have found your 
line such a ready seller. The 
money I have earned hasen- 
abled me to purchase quitea 
few luxuries for my home.”’ 


amounted to $1,200 in her 
Read 
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Mrs. George Stull’ 
$1,200 sales in 
four months! 
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AM PICO 
Reproducing Piano’ 


ca ai 


EY had come in skeptical mood —those 

800 or more musicians and critics who crowded 

the music room of the Biltmore on October 8th 
fast. Many of them were themselves artists of 
by curiosity as to what had 
to participate in a public 
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They listened. Godowsky finished a superb rendi- 
tion of the A Flat Ballade of Chopin and, leaving 
the piano, took a seat with the audience. 

\ Then, from the grand piano in the semi-darkness 
of the back-stage, there came once more the 
opening theme of the Ballade, each note and 

chord struck with the same delicate precision as 

before. A murmur ran through the audience. 

It was Godowsky surely. All the subtle character: 

istics of Godowsky’s playing were there. Tone for 

tone, tempo for tempo, shade for shade—it was 
exactly as if the artist himself were at the piano. 

Yet there was Godowsky sitting in the front row 

with his hands quietly folded, listening. 

_ The Ampico Reproducing Piano was playing 

; Godowsky’s encore! Skepticism vanished in the 

‘presence of achievement. 


EEO 


If you too are one of the doubters, a visit to 
the nearest Ampico agency will dispel your skep- 
ticism. In addition to the reproduction of the 
artist's performance the Ampico will play any 
music roll, to which you may impart your own 
inte tion. You have also the piano itself — 
its shi ut Mech enegalend for (Gaal staying, 
The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest 
and best pianos: the Chickering (est. 1823), Haines 
Bros. (est. 1853), Marshall & Wendell (est. 1836), 
and the celebrated Knabe (est. 1837). An illustrated 
catalogue will be sent on request. 





AMERICAN DIANQO CO, 
447 Firtu Avenve New Yoru City 
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fhousands of | Cg @f2g30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
thousands of | _— 3 30 S 
women in their own | and freight prepaid on the new 1917 
homes to earn $10 to “RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for our 
$25 a week as nurses. \ big catalog and special offer. 
Send for “How I Be- \} Improved Models, prices reduced. Ix 
Ks Nures?==7 A traordinary new offers. You cannot af 
came & ssuree —248 wae ford to buy without getting our lalest 
pages with actual ex- A propositions. WRITE TODAY. 
periences. 48 illus- } Be a “Rider Agent” and make big money 
trated lesson pages free. j taking orders tor bicycles and supplies. 
Sixteenth Year. 


Get our liberal teyms on a saimple to in 
® troduce the new “RANGER.” 
The Chautauqua School TIRES, equipment, sundries and every 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. A few 
AerCel Wash Cloths 


second-hand bicycles $3 to $8 to clear 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-25,CHICAGO 
Variety bleachéd knit fabrics; 
embroidered edge 10c; plain 


HAND-I-HOLD BABE MITS 
edge5Sc. Best storeseverywhere. 


For Preventing 
your dealer 
Capital Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Te 
THUMB SUCKING AND it possible 
SCRATCHING B28 %ons coma you 
They are ventilated balls of spun hOCtO! 
aluminum—“Light asa feather.” (ney 

j = $1.50 per pair. State age of Free Booklet 
child in ordering. 


R. M. CLARK & CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, Mass. 


about them 
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UCKBEE?’S “Full of Life” Seeds 
are of Highest Quality. None 
better at any price. World- Beating 
Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTIO 


Radish—Earliest of All, worth 10« 
Watermelon— All Heart, worth 10x 
Sweet Corn—Farly Bird, worth 15c¢ 
Cucumber—Table Queen, worth 10 
Celery—Long Keeper, 
Muskmelon— Delicious, 
Cabbage— Perfection, 
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Made to Build 
New Business 
Lettuce—Sensation, worth 10c 
Onion—Golden West, worth 10c 
Tomato—lverbearing, worth 10c 
Beet—Red King, worth 10c 
This Collection of World 
Beaters worth $1.25 
Write today; mention this magazine, 


worth 15¢ 
worth 10¢ 
worth 15¢ 


Guaranteed to please. 
SEND 10c - hi tp pay boston: and packing and receive this valuable Collection 

01 seeds, postpaid, together with my big, instructive, beautiful Seed 
and Plant Book. Tells all about Buckbee’s Famous ““Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, ete. 


H. W. BUCKBEE 10 it 2 ae ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 























“PLL TAKE THOSE 50 
MILLION DOLLARS” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“T liked her,’ said Number Two. “TI liked 
her because, while she was a wicked woman 
and whipped us, we were all well taken care of 
when she was alive; and we would have food 
enough to-day, if she.were alive. Sometimes, 
on her birthday, she would send a dollar to 
each of us. We even received a bag of rice in 
addition to all.” 

“Tl never saw Hsi Tai-hou,” said one cow- 
ering individual who seemed to think that he 
was on the witness stand. ‘‘ No, I was in her 
employ for fourteen years, but I never once 
laid eyes on her. ‘They sent me over there on 
the island with the emperor and told me that 
she didn’t like to be seen, and that when I 
knew she was coming [ must get out of sight. 
I had heard of her whippings, so I never dis- 
obeyed the injunction; and in all the fourteen 
years that I served her I never looked up as 
she passed, for I usually concealed myself in the 
shrubbery and kept my head bowed when she 
came along.”’ 

Another told me that the palace servants 
knew of several instances in which the old lady 
had commanded her high officials to come to 
her for what was a ‘‘show” occasion. They 
came in full uniform and knelt before her. 
‘Then she walked up to them and gave each one 
a resounding slap across the cheek that almost 
floored him. 

She sat when she ate her meals, but sat alone, 
and permitted nobody in the palace to eat a 
meal until she had finished hers. She liked to 
tuke exercise, and sometimes she would take 
long walks beside the lake, but oftener she was 
carried in a chair. 

If it suited her fancy to stray from the pa- 
Vilions two or three miles and she was suddenly 
overtaken by hunger, a meal was ready, for her 
meals were prepared and carried in a procession 
behind her by servants, being kept warm over 
charcoal braziers. 

She was always eating and was particularly 
fond of pork. When she knew that the ladies in 
her train did not relish any particular dish she 
would command them to eat it in her presence. 
She always liked to “nibble” at watermelon 
seeds, so a servant carried a dish of these 
behind her as she walked. 

Sometimes she would decide, when three 
miles or more away, that she would rather 
wear pearls than jade. So the boxes of jewelry 
were also carted along behind when she went 
for an airing. 


] SI TAI-HOU wasa great patron of the the- 

ater. Here, says Princess Der Ling, the old 
lady would order a performance for the after 
noon. Arrived at the theater, the performance 
would begin, and old Hsi Tai-hou would im 
mediately fall asleep and sometimes slumber 
for hours, while the ladies of her retinue were 
obliged to stand, because they were not per 
mitted to sit in her presence, whether she wa 
asleep or awake. 

I heard scores of things like these, and then, 
glancing at my watch, I saw that it was time 
for luncheon, and as we were in the neighbor 
hood of the Marble Boat I had the rower 
fetch me up beside this beautiful creation: and 
it pleased me to open the box—which [I had 
brought from the hotel—at an inlaid teak 
wood and mother-of-pearl table where old Hsi 
Tai-hou had so often sat at her watermelon 
seeds and pork. 

It was incongruous, but not more so than 
the fact that the old lady’s servants, a few years 
ago the wearers of imperial liveries, sat beneath 
me on the barge and eagerly snapped at morsels 
that I threw to them from the bountiful box. 

After luncheon L asked the rowers of the 
imperial barge to take me to the island palace 
of the emperor, and I stepped ashore at one of 
the ends of the great marble bridge. The 
pavilion is sealed now, but the windows are of 
paper, and ruthless hands have poked peep- 
holes in them so that it is possible to look inside 
without difficulty. 

Magnificent furniture is gathered in heaps 
in the corners of the rooms. Priceless bronzes 
are piled on one another like kettles in a junk 
store. ‘Tapestries are rolled up and folded. 
The occupant of the place is gone, and his 
house looks as if his things were to follow him; 
although, as a matter of fact, they will doubt- 
less be stolen, given away by bribery or al- 
lowed to decay. That is the way they do things 
in China, I am told. 


S WE came back to the outer gate of the 
palace, word had apparently gone around 
that a millionaire philanthropist was on tour, 
for all the denizens within the palace walls had 
evidently aroused from their slumber, which 
causes them to forget the gnawing of hunger. 
I have rarely seen so many palms extended for 
help, so many pleading faces, nor have I heard 
more genuine entreaties for aid than I heard on 
that occasion. 

Fortunately—for them—I had made an 
extensive collection of coppers the day before, 
and they were still in my pockets. One of 
them is worth about half a cent of American 
money. By careful distribution I made them 
go around the crowd of men and boys—and 
thus gave half a cent to each person. 

Some of the recipients literally kotowed 
to the ground, and all stood with the bowed 
heads of thankfulness. Here was a scene! 
When Hsi Tai-hou left her palace in the earlier 
day all her attendants kotowed because they 
were afraid of her. She had a $50,000,000 
home in the country—the fulfillment of her 
gigantic whim that helped to impoverish an 
empire—and she had four hundred million 
humble subjects who looked to her as their ab- 
solute ruler. 

The gaudy costumes were gone, but other- 
wise the stage setting was the same. And for 
half a cent I received just as deep kotows 
as did ever the “Old Buddha of the Dragon 
Throne.” : 





This large sample can of 
Eskay’s Food contains 
3 oz. or enough for fif- 
teen feedings. It will be 
sent to you 





Free on Request 


You surely should know the won- 
derful merits of Eskay’s Food for your 
baby—how it nourishes, strengthens 
and develops—how closely it ap- 
proximates mother’s milk. “Thou- 
sands of healthy, robust children owe 
their very lives to the use of 


Eskay’s Food 


And it is so economical! Sold by all 
dealers in four sizes—35c, 65c, $1 and 
$3.25. Eskay’s Food costs only 12c 
per day! 

We want you to have this large trial 
can, and our helpful book, “How to 
Care for the Baby.” Just fill in the 
coupon and send to us. Book and free 
sample will be sent you promptly. Write 
today! Now! 








COUPON =4 
SMITH, KLINE, FRENCH CO., 
482 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and book, 
*“How to Care for the Baby,” both postpaid and without 
charge. 





Name 
Address 


City and State 















' Mothers Know 


that the quickest 
and prettiest way 
tomakechildren’s 
dresses is to use 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD 


for pipings, bindings 
and finishing. Use 
it also fortrimming 
of summer dresse 
aprons, negligees, 
finishing lingerie, 
etc. 
The great sewing room labor saver 
Made in white and fast colors 
“W & N”, MONARCH ——_— 
+ and METEOR BRANDS (f 
% Send for free sample and our \ 
bookletonsewingand fancy N 
ba work. Address Dept. F-1. 
‘um WM. E, WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. ff | 
40 Lispenard Street New York 7_ J 














“*Cake R > B k 
i ee Secrets” ecipe 00 
Don't fail to get this 36-p. bak- 
ing authority mply s 1 z 
FREE Sample Package Swans De 
enough forone « € 
Prove that this s 
makes lighter, w 
and pastri 





cer's name, 
n Cake Flour 
tor Octopay postage. 

y-prepared cake flour 
r, finer, more delicious 













For 19 years such cooks as 
= } Tyson Rorer have preferrec 
sa pear | others. Convenient-size packages. 
| Clean, sanitary, wax paper - 
f ered, All grocers. 4¢ worth 
HT makes goodsesized cake. 
Write today for FREE 


ake Secrets Book 








give your grocer’s name. 

IGLEHEART BROS. 

Est. 1856 Dept. H 
Evansville, Ind. 
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"home artistic, cheery and in- 





_=\ This BOOK 
wm | On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 
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Contains practical sugges- 


viting. Explains how you can easil} 
and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive 
color combinations for interior decorating. It 
gives complete specifications for finishing inex- 
pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful as ex- 
pensive hard woods. We will send you this book 
free and postpaid. ; 
For 10c we will send you good sized sample of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax or Johnson’s Cleaner. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.L.H. J. 2, Racine, Wis. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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rHE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
f Mrs. Glidden’s eyes positively danced. She 
t moved a little “‘pie-crust” table toward him, 
‘ delicately screwed its swing top into place, and 
set the carved cribbage box upon it. 
Two hours later I woke with a start. They 
were still playing! Lantern in hand I stumbled 
; out to the chicken houses. 
} F O Sip ae Father came and helped me to fasten up for 
\ / /‘4 ' A \ the night, and then went back to the doorway. 
ia A ra ‘“‘T bid you a verra guid evening, Mrs. Glidden. 
i : e) Guid nicht, my lass.” 
j Ms Mrs. Glidden put her arm through mine. 
| “Mr. Ferguson,” she drawled in her soft voice, 
G a, ! “it’s sweet of January to give so much of her- 
x self to all of us. She was so good to let Rox- 
“asa ana go.” 
: My cheeks burned with shame. “Don’t,” I 
: begged. ‘‘I—I’ve hated doing things to-day. 
You shouldn’t say that.” 
i And that was the minute my real reward 
i came. For Roxy’s helpless little mother gave 
me the biggest help anyone had ever given me 
in my life. She explained something to me. 
“So does Roxy hate it some days,” she said 
softly. ‘‘It’s a chore, but she’s her music wait- 
ing.”’ 
\\ That was the real trouble with all my fret- 
fi ae , is age a bag = preteen 
Q ’ ing for me when I was through my tasks! I 
A °) WOMAN, whose skin waved my hand to father, I nicked the doors 
Oy dy Was not naturally beauti- and kissed Roxy’s mother good night. She 
At SJ ful, determined to find a was so soft and so little! Dear Roxana! Her 
J perfect cream which would daily life was very hard, but her evenings were 
feed and beautify her very sweet with the violin and the little mother 
complexion. For years she tried to fillthem. I felt both uplifted and humbled 
one aber amsiicer, Attest dhe wied big stretched myself on Roxana’s bumpy 
. Créme de Meridor and today her : 
skin is the envy of all who look WAS ashamed of my petulance of the early 
at her. She has made it young evening, ashamed of the selfishness that had 
again—soft, fresh and glowing. rege gre gon their ray 
tes : og re Anc didn't know what it was going to be, } a 
wus ude cag go pete —— but I knew I was going to find a “‘something”’ = (No.5177 
Beauty Box, containing a delicately to have waiting for me; a “‘something”’ that =| ¢ 
scented soap, toilet water, talcum powder, wasn’t a task; ‘“‘something” that would be = 50 
face powder and a miniature jar of Créme just as much pleasure for me as Roxana’s == 
de Meridor. music was for her; ‘‘something” I could flee = 
~ Dept. H-1, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson to when everything else in this world was going 
= ew York wrong. 
t Canadian Office: : Exalted and sleepy I drifted away into vague 
"4 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario half-dreams, from which I was roused by un- 
' canny shrieks. ‘‘Weasels! Weasels!” cried 
Mrs. Glidden. I caught up my waiting slip- 
y y : <a : ee 
pers; I tugged Roxy’s linen garden smock over 
LO my ‘“‘nightie”’; I fled for the chicken houses. 
DB They’re across the road, you know. I was 
' halfway to them when the dazzling headlights 


) | of an automobile blinded me; and then I 
PERFUMER stumbled and lay prostrate in the weeds by 

the roadside 
) ales om) | é It 





The car was a small one. stopped so 
suddenly it almost turned turtle. A moment 


Let Baby Play | later someone pulled me to my feet. I stood, 


shaking and dusty, blinking like a silly little 


The Safest Way fool as I tried to twist my hair into a respect- 


able knot. 





Get a Baby-Nest. It’s the one place 


EEDLEWORKERS know there is a distinct 
as safe as Mother's arms. Baby can't My rest uer was the “Tri Weekly’s” new - ’ " 

youngeter when he stfre, keeping him ff} | Conor a). 1 were este ne ares ou remem difference of quality in crochet or em- 
delighted by the hour. | HT, « , as fe Jar AS: . 





“Please don’t mind,”’ I quavered, trying to 


rf VAT TEWS, stop his apologies. “‘It really doesn’t matter. 
/\ | BABY=NEST. | I was mn Again the hideous squawking. 


broidery materials. Those who strive for fin- 



















- i] —— e . . 
| | “Weasels!” he cried boyishly, and dashed ; ished effects that are above the ordinary will 
| I \\ It gives a rest to tired mothers—provides toward the chicken houses. = : : : : : 
| a ee tee ae, veanee It sounded like a great many more than four ebetel genuine eb elem elelaletst-le)(-me-e| periority in 
) | } \ sleep and the foundation of a sturdy consti- hundred and eighty seven chic kens; it sounded = : 
| \ tution for later life. ‘ z 1ere were about three weasels per = “4 
| | | The Baby-Nest develops the legs for the is though th T ANNO mee! ; Ss Pp 4 
I/II first toddling steps. It's just a comfortable chicken. Yet, when Mrs. Glidden came run- = = 
| fll \ nest that can be swung from ceiling or ning with the lanterns we found only two warm = 
j \ porch—that will mean happier days to Ts 4 : . cabbie 4 - -— 
~ I} babies from 6 months to 2 years old | lifele tf 0% ts in the grass. I ¢ uddled them = 
| regretfully. = 
9 i 5 ” “er = 
a 30 Days’ Trial $3 ‘Poor Roxy!’’ moaned her mother. ‘‘ Those = 
| > Charges Prepaid | were almost ready to lay.” REG.U.S.PAT. Orr : 
a Patten’s Baby-Nest is sold by lead- ‘‘Tt’sashame,”’ sympathized the editor man. = 4 
A» : fAy~® ing department, furniture and toy | “Itsa weasely old shame! There ought to be : 
—Y¥ stores. If your dealer hasn't secured | | Ae ph aaet p= +99 rs 4 
td, 3 his supply we will send the Baby- | some le gislation agin em}! Ms 
Nest upon receipt of $3. Money |f) | Roxana’s mother looked littler and more help- = 
returned if baby doesn’t like it. | less than ever. E 
C. R. PATTEN & CO. iH | ‘Don’t feel so badly,” I begged. ‘‘T’ll take = 
Of al SS le sno. hée ; : 
Box 202,Tacoma, 0. Box 249,Waverly,Va. jf} | these down tothe Frawleys’ in the morning, be ; : nd Embroidery Cottons are of surpassing 
Dealers Wanted in Every City _ | fore we bury them, and match them up. Bucilla Crochet and ¥ 








(te J I didn’t mean it to befunny. But the editor : beauty roy Mae shobts}oMmselenebatels4 quality, Guaranteed Wash-Fast Colors, 


Wash ’s Birthd St. Valentine’sD a RAR Oe ENE ee and are made in “‘A Perfect Thread for Every Purpose.”’ 
ashington’s Birthday—St. Valentines Day gong . 


‘“‘Oh, I beg your pardon!” he breathed. ‘TI 







































iss, Gil » | E , les simplify the 
AND ALL KINDS OF ATTRACTIVE FAVORS shouldn’t have laughed, Miss Glidden = Bucilla Package Outfits and Stamped Artic plify 
: [ didn’t correct him. I was to Seen making of smart lingerie, children’s and infants’ wear and 
i¢ ruess Mrs. Glidden was too excited t« ; + : J 
ser : ser Reape ns yong nani = Py ast-te come oleltt-t-jele) (eM tte sel tae-seet- times le 
“It’s perfectly all right,’ I managed; ‘“‘we 3 ; : ; 
v ai teat Scuae seu any loneee” *e From the beautiful Spring assortment of Bucilla Package 
tage tingly -oyphensfo oan oy roe he 2 Outfits we illustrate a smart ready-made nightgown: 
7 “But you must let me see you home,” he : : : “sia : a . : 
A Miniature Cherry Tree (Box) ach teased, offering an arm to eat h of us. Mrs. = ; with the new Mile-a-Minute OF woled oti b'Ze) t- anda dainty 
: Chavy igus, ¢ Chane me] ee ee ret eine hal | E l ready-made six-months’ dress. For many other excep- 
. poly ae With € Fa But I evaded the offe rbyta cing the lanterns. = / : : ; 
: fer If you’d goahead, I—I willcomeina minute.” tional articles write for the 
‘ ac Hach ICE slidd : New Illustrated Circular 
> k ( ¥ E more on the tiny porch Mrs. Glidden — |} aes tia 
ha hatted aseasily and casually with thi gay ‘ 4 = ree 
r t : ra ur il — ae had with my we ee jatner two f 4 —s' ’ . en ; 
Fancy Crépe Paper Nut Cases for Either Day... hours earlier : Make sure that you have copies of 
I ( ry I { ¢ ar ( B e tood i ir 1e in } | 4 4: : a “ 
ac Hors ie of 12 Sn : ”40c Per 1 er seedigey ane vee ake Ao . s valuable Crochet Books Nos. 3 and 
rat t and Valentine Napk 4 Per 100 nadows oO ne doorway, lary t a at E Ms ho ae 
rey neat Wochingbon’e Batiniey ond Bt. Valentines pretty manner, appealing enough, just | 5 6; Embroidery Books Nos. 4 
| Din: ay ards, Washington's Birthday and ay ee sale . : cordial enough; dé lic ately but never fulsome ly F ¥ Lr sp wf f ay “e 10c cack 
- pens ee ad 50c Per Doze flattering. ia A ia ft 4 ° 
E n Beautiful ¢ Blue, Whit rT; e’re very glad you’ve come to Atter- I | AN 45 y : 
8 cg nee diye. nO ae on ie te citly: “bat wee Mae \ BEES? , sly aelet- teem Oi teot-telek Ooms bolem 
“Shades, Pillows, Eee ss eee ns saat our wicked little weasels interrupted your SRO os fd Wf 107G—Grand Street, New York 
We do not pay mail charges. Orders under 50c cannot be filled. ride.” : — by 
Catalog Free on Request “I’m going to come over soon with a trap 
B. SHACKMAN & CO. for your wicked little weasels if I may,” he 
906—908 Broadway Between20th & 21st Sts. New York City wary oe on night. a z 
“*“(;,ood nignt. ‘ ; fy ’ . : = Z : = 
° In the lantern light Mrs. Glidden stood star ts / 23 =4 
ing at me. ‘“‘ Why, January!” she ejaculated 
Home-Making | 8". 8s by aa : 
. curly braid hanging over that yellow smoc k. : Chee, = non 
The New Profession I flushed. I dived abruptly up the stair- | ¥ eer 
—a 100-pp. illus. hand-book—FREE. Home-study Do aoe = ,| ; \ 3 
mestic Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- | ay: CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 _— , , asia saypnsswcse | GiAt — — : 
Making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, et 37 4 MA i} i TUTTE i he: | iki aT AAA IM] | ‘ 








| Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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If you think your teeth clean, 
touch them with your tongue. You 
will feel a slimy film. 


Apply a stain and it sticks. Not 
to the enamel, but to that film. 
In time that discolored film hard- 
ens into tartar. 


Your teeth are not clean— not 
safe —until you free them from 


that film. 


There lies the source of all tooth 
troubles. That film is what discol- 
ors. There breed the Pyorrhea 
germs. There is formed and held 
the acid which causes all tooth 
decay. 


The highest dental authorities 
now agree on that. 


Men have long sought a way to 


REG U.S. 








‘Those Pretty ‘Teeth 


Have a Dangerous Film 
By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Sold b Endorsed 
Samia Pa Ss Q ean by Dentists 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
Write Us for One -Week Trial Tube—Free 





remove that film. Pepsin is the 
right way, but it must be activated. 
And the usual activating acids are 
harmful to the teeth. 





Now a harmless way to use 
Pepsin has been found. It is used 
in Pepsodent, the new-day denti- 
frice. And five governments al- 
ready have granted patents on it 
as a harmless film digestant. 


Try for one week this modern 
dentifrice. Let the results tell its 
story. Note how clean the teeth 
feel. See how the film disappears. 
Mark how it whitens teeth. 


White today for a One-Week 
Tube. After that you will never 
clean teeth without dealing with 
that film. 


PAT. OF F. 


























Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 
Own’’ 


ay / D.... ft In three hours you 
i — can have just the 
ee prettiest curls and 
waves! And they 
remain a long time, when Liquid Silmerine is used 
before rolling the hair in curlers. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. 

airis nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and 
glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist's. 



































FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects.” 

It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned- 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in, wide, light or heavy, 
$1.00 ayd.; 54in. wide, heavy 

weight only, $1.50 a yd. 

GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting writeus. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-G, Boston, Mass. 

Makersof Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 























Safety First 
We ‘Rubens : 


Baby’s first little shirt should cer- 
tainly be the Rubens—the warm, snug- 
fitting Rubens, double-thick over chest 
and stomach—the buttonless Rubens 
that goes on like a coat, making dress- 
ingeasy. Babies wearing the Rubens-— 
there are 20,000,000 of them—are 
insured protection ~~ cold and chills, 
outdoors and in. For first aid in 
bringing up a he althy baby, for safety 
first and last—mothers rely on the 
Rubens. 


Sizes for any age from birth. M:z ade in 
cotton, wool and silk; in merino (half wool); in 
silk and pure wool. Prices from 25c¢ up. 
Union suits in cotton, merino and all wool, 


75e and up. (180) 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market Street, ———— 
























THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


“What lovely ankles you have, Jannie,” she 
murmured sleepily. 

This time I blushed way to my toes. 

I lay awake a long time. It was past mid- 
night now and much cooler; the dew-heavy 
air was sweet with honeysuckle and the crickets 
were humming noisily. “Anyway,”’’ I reflected 
drowsily, ‘‘ he thinks it was Roxana.” 


Morning brought another “night letter,” a 
serio-comic appeal signed “ Julrox”’ 


Two maids went a-fishing without any Bait. Did 
Judkins send that “Whale” by freight? The 
scenery is lovely, But where are ourclothes? Help! 
darling Miss Fergy, we sadly need those—Best bibs 
and tuckers we packed with such care, our foreheads 
all puckers. What shall we wear? 


What I said to Judkins was not ladylike. 
You want to remember that it was August and 
sticky and humid, and that I’d had to get up 
at five o’clock and tend to those four hundred 
and eighty-five hens, and bury their two poor 
dead sisters, and go home to see that Sarah was 
tending our house all right, and down to the 
village to order food for both houses. Besides, 
I was perfec tly indignant to think of those suf- 
fering girls in that dressy, “spiffy’’ place with 
nothing except traveling clothes, where every- 
body else was trailing around in suitable duds. 
It was abominable. 

“And”—TI eloquently ended my tirade as I 
touched the remains of Roxana’s limp whip to 
the lopsided hip of the half-asleep Mariana 
“if that ‘Whale’—I mean if that trunk is not 
at Indian Lake to-night, Sam Judkins, I shall 
hold you personally responsible.’ 

He scratched his head uneasily. “Yes’m.” 
He was maddeningly inadequate. 

“T think,”’ I flung at him desperately, “you 
are darned "stupid, Sam Judkins!” 

Yes, I did; I said “ darned.’ 


ND, as I said it, around the corner of the 

platform stepped the editor man, his eyes 

simply twinkling. “‘Need someone to do some 
real cussing for you, Miss Glidden?” 

It was very reprehensible for me to Jet the 
man go on thinking that I was Roxana, but, 
you see, I’m shy always, and both times [’d 
been so frightfully embarrassed that I was 
fairly tongue-tied. 

I tried to start poky old Mariana. 

“Vou might give me a lift,” he remarked 
casually; ‘my tire is flat. I do crave a lift, 
fair lady, to yon repair shop.’’ 

You can’t drive Mariana; you have to shove 
her along. It took us quite a while to get to 
that repair shop. But the editor didn’t seem 
to mind. He talked aseasily as Roxana’s mother 
does about nothing especially, but in an awfully 
interesting way. 

On Main Street we passed father, trudging 
along wearing one of the awfulest hats ever. 
Hestopped. Hesimply stared. I suppose father 
had never seen a man riding with me before in 
all his life. 

‘Morning, Mr.Ferguson)’ the editor sang out 
cheerily. ‘‘ Now there’s an interesting chap,” 
he chatted as we rattled along. Istolea glance 
at him. He was quite serious. He actually 
thought my humdrum, homely, everyday father 
interesting! ‘‘And the Scotchest Scot. Who 
but a Scotchman could make a small fortune 
out of rubbish—and do it with dignity. Here’s 
a town absolutely lacking in municipal pride, 
but pe rfectly clean because that one man makes 
E80,” 

My cheeks were blazing. 

““But he ought to ease up a bit,’’ he added 
judiciously; ‘‘ he’s worked too hard. It’s an ex- 
traordinary physique that could stand all the 
work he’s put upon it and still spend his nights 
inventing. He was telling me t’other day that 
he used to play golf when he was a boy.” 

Golf! Inventing! Cribbage! I was dazed. 
It was slowly dawning upon me that there 
were a lot of sides to my dad that I had never 
bothered to find out about. The editor and 
Mrs. Glidden had discovered more about him 
in casual moments than I had found out in a 
lifetime. “I didn’t know he was an inventor,” 
I stammered. 

“*Corking thing—peach of a garbage incin- 
erator! It’s a big thing.’’ 

I was a very subdued young person when I 
let him out at the repair shop. 


NM RS. GLIDDEN greeted me joyously: “ Two 
letters from Roxy, one for each of us.” 
We sat under the grape arbor and read them 
together. This was mine: 


Bless yours and Paul’s spunk for making me 
do what I'd never have dared. I couldn't have 
lived without ‘‘me bloomin’ fiddle.’’ Do you 
know they think that I don’t do so badly. Mr. 
Oliver is so patient, and his wife is a se raph. They 
do first violin and cello, and there's a flute and a 
piano, and oh! oh! even though she only fumbles 
along, your lowly second violinist is fair lifted wi’ 
the glory of the song! I can't hardly believe it’s 
me playing! Roxy, the poor old eggs-and-chickens 
vendor! I don’t care if the Frawley boy is ruining 
the ‘abits of me’ens! I’m having my fling, my 
glorious, perfect fling! When I shut my eyes I 
think I hear the pine tree s whisper—do you Know 
what they whisper?—‘Roxana! Roxana! Life 
isn’t a solo; life’s a symphony!’ 

January d: arling! If you have half the joy with 
your week at Bait that I'm hav ing w ithout it 
no, Mr. Judkins has not sent the “Whale.” But 
we're reconciled. Everybody is lending us things. 
The sculptor lady draped Julie last night in a 
mile or so of queer pongee, pinned together, and 
twisted her hair in a Psyche knot, and—well, 
maybe if those clothes ever come I'll look bette r 
than I do now, but Julie will never look so amazin’ 
in the ‘‘ Ingénue”’ or the “* Villaimess’’ as she did 
last night; she was plumb classic. 

Judy is stunning in her young matron act. That 
limping aviator of hers simply adores her; _ his 
little son just worships her. Julia isa bit jealous 
at times; you can't hardly blame her. Little Don 
loves Julie too. He has the cunningest name for 


CONTINUED CN PAGE 85 
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ADELESS fabrics 
can still be had by 


insisting upon 


~ ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and 
colors in many patterns and 

















grades—every one absolutely 
color-fast. 


Ask for them by name at 
leading retailers’ and decora- 
tors. Write for dealer’s name 


and booklet. : 
ORINOKA MILLS, 140 Clarendon Bide. 


New York 
Insist on this Guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to the sunlight or 
from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase price. 


sav 


SUM 


“Wy al 7721S 
S100L/) | 


as Velvet * 

















wy 4C 7 Wot Complexion 2 Waker? 
4 Made byJ.SIMON &CO., Paris, France. 
c=, Famous abroad for over halfa Century. 


A Fragrant—— Refreshing —— Beautifying. 
ae) | CREME SIMON - 45c, 75c and $1.25. 
F POUDRESIMOK \(Face Forder 4c and 7c. 
ae | oilet Soap) - one size 50c. 
Qi 4, on ait At All Good Dealers” sa 
; n am cover postage ithdea 
ME TSIM | pen ert aad res € tiles ~~ wt ele aa 


} ? 4 practical CREME SIMON diminution 
ee Sion ; mirror, 








MAURICE LEVY, Sole U.8. Agent 
Dept.E, 15 W. 38th 8St., New York 












PATEM TED 


The Corset Without Laces 
Made entirely of porous 
woven surgical elastic web, 
which“gives” freely to every 
movement of the body, yet 
firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented methods of 
construction, and character of ma- 
terial used, make it equally desira- 
ble for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear, and make unnecessary 
use of corset laces. In short and 
long lengths, white and pink, Re- 
tails $2 to $7. If local dealer can- 
not supply you, write for illustrated 
free booklet. Refuse substitutes. 


TREO CO., Inc., 160B5thAve.,N-Y. 


In Canada—Fisman & Co., Toronto 





AT STORES AND FOUNTAINS 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
MALTED MILK 


Buy it in the sealed glass jars. 
The Best is always the Cheapest 


_ CC « Sb sttitutles cost YOU same price 
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| Sweet Pea 
For 25c we will mail 


one regular 10-cent packet 
(40 to 50 seeds) each of Cuerus, rich 
cream, edged bright rose; Kine Wurre, 
the finest pure white; MARGARET ATLEE, 
best cream pink; RosaBELLE, a large 
77 deep rose; WeDGEwoop, a lovely light 
blue. Also one large packet (90 to 100 
seeds) of the BurrEE BLEND OF SuPERB 
Spencers For 1917. The finest mix- | 
ture of Spencers ever offered. 
Six Standard Spencers | 
7 we will mail one regular 10- 

4, For 25¢ cent packet each of the fol- 

4 lowing: Dainry SpENcER, pure white, 
edged with pink; Florence Nicutin- ] 

AGALE, charming shade of lavender; 

4 Irish Bette, lovely shade of rich lilac; 7 
Mrs. Cu THBERTSON, finest pink and 
white bicolor; Mrs. TowNnsenpb, white 

YZ edged and flushed blue; STIRL ING 

4 Srent, bright salmon, orange self. 


j For 50c we will mail both collections Y 


named above, and a 15-cent f 
A packet of Rosy Morn, the new early- f 
# flowering Spencer introduced in 1917, 
|, Burpee’s Annual for 1917 |) 
7, The Leading American Seed Catalog, y 
y is better, bigger and brighter than ever 7 
before. 204 pages. Thirty (30) varie- | 
ties illustrated in colors. It is mailed 
free. Write for it today, and please 
mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


|W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
isa 
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Free Trial (2°. == @ 

Piedmont , Reduced 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 90 styles Te Factory 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. We Y Prices. 
pay the freight. A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and| Freight 
plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly beau- } Prepaid. 
tiful. Needed in every home, Lasts for generations 
Finest wedding or birthday gift at great saving. Write today for 
our great catalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free to you 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 92, Statesville, N.C. 





















Makes Dressing 
a Snap Job 
ASHING can’t rust 
Koh-i-noors. Ironing 
doesn’t crush them. No 
garment is up-to-date with- 
out them. Look for the letters 
K. I. N. stamped on every one. 
WALDpES & Co., New York 
The World’s Largest Snap 
Fastener Manufacturers 
Chicago, Montreal, Prague 
Dresden, Warsaw, Paris 
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HE WOLFHEAD Trade- 
mark in undermuslins is 
| your positiveassurancethat you 
are getting the newest styles, 
finest quality and best work- 
| manship—atreasonable prices, 
On sale at the better shops, 
$1.00 up. 
Write for our FREE Booklet, 
“What Every Woman Should 
Know About Undermuslins.” 
THE WOLF COMPANY 
360 Fifth Avenue New York 



















































Angel Food Cake ett Sachen separ 


Five inches 
I teach you to make them. Also other cakes, They bring 
$2.00 per loaf — profit $1.50. My methods are original and 
different. Never fail. A recipe and particulars for stamp. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 30, Bay City, Mich. 














THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


her; it’s ‘‘Auntie Twin.” Julie is learning to 
dance; a very fat young benedict is teaching her. 
Rather a bore I think him. I don’t care for danc- 
ing. We musickers won't allow the talking 
machine working evenings. So the dance devotees 
divide their mornings. Isn’t dancing and tennis 
idiotic in the middle of the wilderness! 

This may seem long to you, but my pen could 
babble on forever and ever. Julie and I were talk- 
ing last night after we’d crawled into our blankets. 
We agreed that we’d been a pair of self-conscious 
idiots all our lives—thinking that lack of clothes 
or social ‘‘ posish’’ or things like that really mat- 
tered. The only handicap we’ve had has been our 
own silly lack of confidence—our asinine moping 

ause all our picayune wishes weren’t handed 
us on a silver platter. 

Think of me—sniveling my pillow fairly drip- 
ping, night after night, thinking I’d have been a 
lady Kreisler if I’d had a chance! Pauvre boob 
that I was! If I were really a genius, chickens 
couldn’t stop me! Wasn’t I a goop never to have 
understood what the Lord meant me for? It 
took the pine trees to tell me. Yet maybe He 
meant me for just one little concert; I’m going to 
tell about that one, Jannie, because you'll under- 
stand. 

Halfway down the trail to the Lodge the other 
morning a perfect giant of a chap stepped out of 
the bushes, broad-shoulde red, roughly dressed, 
and yet—well, I think ‘‘noble”’ is the word that 
fits him. His manner was both reticent and c om- 
manding. ‘* You play the violin, don’t you?” he 
demanded abruptly. 

“T try,’ I answered meekly. 

“T’ve a sick little sister back up there on the 
mountain. If I bring her part way down ——”’ 

“*Couldn’t I climb the mountain?’’ I demanded. 

“T’ll bring her part way down,” he went on 
firmly after my piping inte rruption. “If you'll 
come out on that bare-rock clearing to-morrow 
afternoon —— 

I told him I'd love to. 

And just as I was thinking that he was rather 
lordly about it, in the most beseeching tones he 
added: ‘Don’t blab, will you?’ 


O THE blessed little fiddle and I sneaked away 

yesterday. The bare-rock clearing is very easy 
to get to—that is, from thisend. Afterward I won- 
dered how on earth he’d ever got down, for they 
seemed to drop out of the clouds, the upper trails 
are so steep. She was propped up in a gray 
blanket against a lichen-covered rock when I saw 
her—very pale and very thin; her middy blouse 
looked much too big for her; a constant little 
cough, but she was, oh! so delicately, so blondly 
pretty ! 

So there I stood in the sunlight, just far enough 
away, and tucked a mute under the bridge and 
played—all the gay tunes I could reme mber, 
things like Schubert’s ‘“Mome nt Musical’’ and 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Humoresque. 

“That’ s like yellow chiffon blowing in the winds, 
isn’ 't it?’’ she commented after ‘“‘ Humoresque.”’ 

‘And the other one?’’ I asked. 

She smiled. ‘‘ Yes, I like that too. That's 
that’s like those orange-and-silver butterflies danc- 
ing over there, don’t you think: ‘pe 

I winked back my tears and plunged into our 
old ‘* Pop! Goe -s the We: isel’’; it was rather hard 
to make it gay, but I did. 

She aapned her thin hands and sang out: 
“Penny for aspool of thread, penny fora—Hughy, 
Hughy, I don’t have to think about spools o’ 
thread and needles any more, do I? Nor sewing 
machines’’—she shivered. ‘‘I only have to get 
we ll,’’ she told me. ‘‘Isn’tthatacinch? Play the 
‘Weasel’ again,” she coaxed. ‘‘Weasels are such 
fun when you know them. First I was very lonely 
on the mountain; Hugh is gone to lumber camp 
most days, you know. So Hugh told me to watch 
for weasels, because most people never get to sce 
a weasel. So I watched; a whole week and two 
days I watched; and then one day out he popped, 
very quick, and as pretty as the song—so little 
and cunning! Play him again, only play him 
quicker. 

So I played him again ‘‘very quick,” but not 
so quick as my tears. I turned my back so she 
couldn’t see them. 

Hugh was squinting at the sun. ‘Time to go, 
Sue,’” he said. He picked her up, blanket and all; 
she wasn’t much to carry; I think I could have 
carried her myself. The last I saw of them she 
was waving her hand. 

“Shall I come again?” I called. 

‘Goodness, no’’—her voice came faintly; al- 
ready the y were high in the rocks—‘‘ it’s too—too 
far — 

“It isn’t,” I insisted. 

She made alittle face over his shoulder—“ forus.” 

Julie’s back from her dancing, her fat hero 
puffing at her heels. He’s not so bad for a fat 
man; this letter stopped to listen to him. He's 
in the wholesale ivory business—has traveled all 
over the world importing ivory. He keeps it in a 
spooky hole in downtown New York, where you 
have to go down thirteen wet stone steps to a 
slimy, sludgy subcellar, with an old spring trickling 
through it what makes the ivory look yaller and 
ancient; but what care I for fat men and ivory 
when the trees above me are whispering: ‘‘Life’s 
a symphony, not a solo” 


It smelled of balsam, that letter; it breathed 
the strange, sweet peace that had crept into 
Roxana’s soul. I carried it next my heart all 
day like a sentimental lass in a ballad. Only 
it dropped into the corn trough when I was 
feeding the chickens that evening! 


VATHER picked it up for me. He strolls 
I down to help me every day now. “Tis 
heavy, that,” he remarked dryly. 

“No, it’s light,” I answered dispassionately 

“Tt’s from Roxana. Oh, daddy’’—I hadn’t 
called him that in ten years—“ you read it” 
I jammed it into his hands—‘“‘ and, when you’ve 
read it, do something big. Give Roxy a real 
chance; lend her enough for an education 
She’ll pay it back with interest. Think of 
these seven awful years that she’s groveled to 
these hens, making their livings: and he rmother’s 
living and her living and - 

“‘T was thinkin’,” interrupted father whim- 
sically, ‘“‘’twas the hens made their living.” 
He tapped his pipe lightly, but he put it in the 
wrong pocket. He cleared his throat. He 
was horribly embarrassed. ‘‘ January, my lass,’ 
he stammered, “‘ your mother was a saint, and 
I never was as guid to her as I micht ’a’ been. 
I’d be meanin’ no disrespect, and [ll no ask 
the lady if it’s not your wull—but yon’s a 
yy wee woman, January, and it’s proud 

I'd be if . 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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2,200 Housewives 
Told Us This: 


FE wanted some facts about uses of peanut butter. 

We sent a special investigator into 2,200 homes. 
He found out that on/y one in four of these homes used 
or knew peanut butter. What is the reason? 


We sincerely believe it is because the other three- 
quarters do not know the food value and the fine flavor of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


If they did, most of them would be placing Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter on the table for every meal; would be 
giving it to children in place of too much candy or sweets. 

For a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich con- 
tains the same amount of Strength, Heat and Energy 
that a glass of full cream milk does. And, besides— 


eecivNut 
Peanut Butter 


contains all the favor that comes from carefully select- 
ing the choicest peanuts grown. 


Because these are blended, as coffees are blended, to an exact 
degree of flavor. 





Because they are roasted under even North light to the precise 
color that determines perfect roasting. 

Because they pass through processes that carefully clean them, 
removing all skins, the bitter little hearts, grit and defective kernels. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains absolutely no grit. 

Because they are crushed in an ingenious machine which mixes 
salt with the peanuts to an exact degree of uniformity. And sends the 
butter into waiting glass jars to be quickly vacuum-sealed until ready 
to eat, insuring peanut butter that is always sweet—wever is rancid. 

We want every hostess to know how good Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter tastes in sandwiches, and other tasty things; for luncheons, 
teas and any meals. How different it is from any other peanut butter. 

We want every mother to know how fond the children are of 
it—in the school lunch-box, spread on crackers between meals, etc. 

‘Therefore, we say: Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
from your grocer today. Have it on the table at your next meal. 
Have each member of the family give you his verdict. 

We believe that from then on, you will keep Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter always on hand. 


Ask Your Grocer About the Superior 
Quality of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1917 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
really a book of 208 pages, 32 colored plates and over 1000 photo 
engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. I 
of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible 
distribution we make the following unusual -offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one pocket each of tonne of Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
fs Invineibl r 


It is a mine of information 





Henderson sters, 





a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson 
Collection will be sent complete and detailed cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


tterfly Pansies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in 













35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST. 
NEw YORK CiTy 








Wagner’s Garden Catalog 


Tells you how to select and how to plant for the 
quickest results and the most pleasing effects. 
Places Wagner Landscape Service Department 
at your command without cost. Will help solve 
your planting problems, no matter how large 








Livingston’s Tomatoes 


Give satisfaction. Stand for highest yield and 
quality. We originated sorts for all purposes and 
all tomato-growing sections. We grow more tomato 
seed than any other seedsman in the world. 


TWO BEST VARIETIES 


Livingston's Globe, finest pink, for slicing and shipping, 
pkt. 5c. Livingston's Stone, finest bright red, for canning and 
catsup, pkt. 5c. Both immense yielders. Try them. 


New 112-Page Catalog FREE 
One of the finest seed catalogs pub- 
lished. Gives truthful descriptions and 
helpful cultural directions of the 
most reliable sorts of vegetable, 
flowerand field seeds. Tellswhen 
| to plant and how to grow big 
crops. Write for Free copy. 


Livingston Seed Co. 
611 High St. 
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Poor old daddy! I couldn’t look at him. 
At first I could only see my faded swect little 
mother; but suddenly I knew that the years 
had been lonelier for him than for me. I'd 
been a beast. I looked across the road and 
saw that little, ineffectual gentlewoman on 
her shabby porch; I thought of Roxana’s long 
struggle. I’m ‘“‘closer” than my father; I’m a 
mercenary little fiend. 

For, in that lovely, sentimental moment, 
what do you think I said? My heart thumped 
madly, but I said it: “‘If you’ll promise to lend 
Roxana two thousand dollars [’ll let you marry 
her mother!” 

We just gulped, both of us, after I’d said it. 
Father turned almost purple under his sandy, 
weather-beaten skin. We eyed each other. 

Suddenly he laughed. ‘‘A wonderful canny 
lassie!” He patted me as he said it. “I'll do 
it—gin you ask the lady.” 

I couldn’t get the courage to do that, but I 
did ask her to ask us both to supper. And, after 
I’d washed the supper things, I left them play- 
ing cribbage. 


WAS leaning over the wicket gate when the 

editor man’s car chugged to a stop. 

“‘Here’s your weasel traps,” he called gayly. 
“*Sdeath, say I, to the wicked pests that do 
disturb milady’s dreams!” 





Go Doersk Teco makes 


Madam: 


Everybody in your femily loves 
pancakes except you, and you 
would too, if it were not for 
the time spent and the trouble 
of making them. 


I invented Teco for women like 
you. 


I have written a book for women 
that will make your whole day's ; 
cooking as easy as it makes o 
the cooking of pancake break- 
@sts. Write for it. 9 


Vhs Sere Chay, 


Except in the 
Sar west 














Self-rising 
Pancake Flour 


Here are two reasons why you should 
have Teco pancakes every day in the 
year if you want them. 

1.—They’re so easy and quick to make, 

All you need are ‘Teco and water to have pancakes 
in a jiffy. 

2.—They are so economical—60 pancakes for 10c. 
Teco pancakes have a deliciously elusive flavor that 
comes from blending choice grains with powdered 
malted buttermilk, 


One box of 


60 pancakes 





—it’s in the flour 


Meets the Government’s, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield Pure Food standards 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have written 
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3 packe 
regular! 









a 24-page book containing Teco recipes and a 
lot of other information that will make cookery 
easy for you. It is free. I will mail it to you 
if you will send your own and your grocer’s 
name. The Teco Chap. 
Most grocers have Teco—if yours hasn't, send 10c. 
(15c. West of the Rockies) for a full sized package 


The Ekenberg Company, 207 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


and elaborate or how small and simple your 
grounds may be. 


FREE to Garden Lovers 


Write today and get your copy early so that you 
may obtain full benefit of the growing season. Com- 
plete lists of Hardy Flowers, Roses, Annuals, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Trees and Evergreens. All rugged, grow- 
ing stock and guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
condition. Free delivery to all parts of the U. S. 


Ask for Catalog 26 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 891, Sidney, Ohio 


10 °*fFiower SEEDS 


Given for the cost of 


= “Pests!” I stammered, thinking about little 
Sue on the mountain watching day after day 
for weasels. ‘‘Weasels aren’t pests; they’re”’— 
I could hardly keep the quiver out of my voice, 
however I tried to make it light—‘‘ sometimes 
they’re useful members of a community.” 

That was the night I discovered something: 
that the editor man’s hands were as alive as 
his voice! 

‘As an introduction committee, of course,” 
he laughed as his fingers gripped mine. ‘ No- 
body introduced me to you that night in the 
train, and nobody even told me who you were 
that night of the Cleating fire. Evidently Mr. 
Weasel decided to take things into his own 
claws. And, now that we’re acquainted, aren’t 
you going to ask me in?” 
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FREE 


Our 1917 Catalog is brimful of 
») valuableinformation for flower- 
lovers and vegetable-growers. 


a 
Send Your More than a mere catalog— 176 Pp 
Postage, Packing, etc. > ell: Me Oh, how I wanted to! And yet—I cast be- SA Se ee = ape ga rdei 
2 re yl 2c arb o¢ sis > . a me 3 Cet ur stocks OF seeds are 
1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor's Mixed wilde red glances bac k tow ard the little house. A . proach gaa ngs votiee Poeoetct taro f pare’ 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous I can’t—really I can’t,” I stammered. ‘‘ You 
y g s 


seed shortage. 

1 Pkt. Sum. Cypress, Burn'g Bush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Flowered 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 

Send10c to pay packing, postage, 
etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 
selected seeds with full instructions, 
in a 20c premium envelope which 


gives you more than 

CT ae errs FREE 
i Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 

SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 

McGregor Bros. Co., Box 501, Springfield, Ohio 


Gladiolus / Ti: 


Blooms from June 
Until October 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce 
our flower and garden seeds. One set to 
one person with a coupon enclosed good 
for 25 cents on the next order. This beautiful 
flower always blooms the first year. Bulbs 
grown on our Northern farm bloom early, are 
hardy, and produce bigger, brighter blossoms. 

Garden Cultivation Book Free! 

Explains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown, field, flower and garden seeds. 
Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big money- 
making crops. Used everywhere by professional 
growers. Write for our book today. 

LOU 8. DARLING SEED CO. 
101 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


see, he’s proposing and—it—it wouldn’t be fair, 
would it?” 

“Not if he’s proposing to you,”’ he answered 
with perfect solemnity. 

I wanted to laugh and cry both; I couldn’t 
talk, so I just shook my head. 

He opened the gate. ‘‘Then hadn’t we better 
sail away in the ‘Sloop’?”’ 

“The ‘Sloop’?”’ I echoed foolishly. 

““That’s what I call that secondhand excuse 
for a motor,” he explained. ‘It’s what I go 
fishing for fun in; you never can tell what kind 
of a catch you’re going to get; but look at 
this” ——he laughed softly—‘‘see what I found 
to-night.” 

It was a perfectly good motorcoat and a 
bonnet tied to the top button. He held the 
coat open; I slipped into it rather dazed; I 
was just tying on the bonnet, wondering why 
anybody would lose a motor bonnet that still 
had a price tag pricking through its top, when 
around the path from my own back yard came 
Sarah, panting and puffing as she always does 
when she tries to move her hundred and eighty 
pounds quickly. 

“Telegram!” she shouted hoarsely. ‘Tele- 
gram just come this second, and I opened it 
and I can’t make head nor tail to it.” 

I leaned forward to read it in the lights of the 
editor man’s car; they weren’t very good lights; 
I almost knelt in the dusty roadside. Adroit 
Roxana! In her efforts to evade the sharp-eyed 


Special Cc 
Quality Offer 10 


Early Flowering Cosmos, finest mixed, daintiest col- 
ors; Giant Branching Asters, select mixture, beautiful 
shades; Heddewig's Pinks, delicate markings; Candy- 
tuft, mixed varieties; Carnation-flowered Poppy, double- 
fringed, mixed. All postpaid for 10c. And— 
get our 1917 catalog today! 

J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
100 Elm St. 







It is different from the usual seed catalogue in that it 
gives detailed instructions as to the culture of plants 
and flowers. 


Dept. B, ROBERT BUIST CO., Phila., Pa. 
ve 


Minty The Chinese 
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introduced by us three years ago 
is now acknowledged to be the 
4 greatest new garden annual. It 
is a success everywhere, plants 
growing 2 to 3 feet, a pyramid of 
color, its many branches bearing 
great balls of wool-like substance 
and most intense crimson scarlet. 
Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever bril- 
liant and showy beyond belief. 
Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts. 
_ New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful colors 
and vigor they are marvels. Seed 
10 cts. per pkt., 3 for 25 cts. 
Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming in 60 
days from seed and continuing all the season, and every season being 
hardy. Flowers large and colors exquisite—pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts. 
These 3 great Novelties, with 2 more (5) for only20cts. See Cata- 
log for colored plates, culture, etc. Our Big Catalog of Flowerand Veg. Ps 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new Fruits free. We are the largest village operator and anybody else who wanted 
growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. to read, she certainly had left neither head nor 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. tail to her message: 
tong MAA of 








FIVE FULL-SIZE PACKAGES, 
marvelous and strik- 
ing varieties. Gigan- 
tic in size, richest and 


unique colors. To 
help you grow the biggest and finest flow- FRE 
ers we will mail you our Pansy booklet 
SEND 10 CENTS to help pay postage and packing and 
receive this big Introductory Collec- 
tion of Pansies; guaranteed to please, and our handsome Seed 
and Plant guide. Mention this publication. Send to-day. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2333 Rose St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














SWEET PEAS 


20 Packets to Test, 10c, Worth $1.00 


20 best large flowering sorts as follows: Apple Blossom, 
































Big haul landed By SHARK AND MINNOW AT 5 






COPS MET fe 
BM 10 pkts. FLOWER SEEDS 


Extra Special Value 10 
Mailed Postpaid for Cc 

The following collection blooms continuously 
from early summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet 


Beautify Your Home Outside 

Your lawnsand gardens radiate your 
personality. Plant beautiful, ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs and plants to add a 
picturesque touch; plant for fruiting, 
Green's sure-bearing, true-to-name 
fruit trees, grape vines, berries, etc., 
all of which you can buy from us at 


Half Agent’s Prices 


We sell direct to you. There is no 












P.M. Fat Ivory Dealer. Bringing CatcH HOME 
WitH Us Monpay. R. 


“Can you make any sense out of that?” de- 
manded Sarah. 

‘*None at all,” I lied gayly. 

And then I went for my first ride with the 
editor man. 


shaded; Aurora, striped; Coccinea, pure cerise; Countess 
Radnor, lavender; Dainty, white pink edge; Dora Bread- 
more, primrose; Helen Pierce, mottled; Janet Scott, pink 
and buff; Katherine Tracy, pink; King Edward, bright red; 
Lottie Eckford, white shaded lilac; Miss Wilmott, orange 
pink; Navy Blue, best blue; Scarlet Gem, bright scarlet; 
Shasta, pure white; Stella Morse, tinted pink; White Won- 
der, double white; California Giants Mixed, large mixed; 
Eckford’s Mixed, good mixed; Spencer Mixed, orchid flower- 
ing. We will mail one packet each of above 20 sorts for 10c. 






Alyssum, Marigold, Petunia, Pansy, Phlox, 
Poppy, Salvia, Verbena and Zinnia. Gener- 
ous packets. Germinating quality guaranteed. 
Catalog Mailed FREE 
Describes the best varieties of Roses, Dah- 
lias, Cannas, Ferns, Carnations and every- 
thing for house and garden. Write today, 


Miss Jessie M. Good 
Box 522 Springfield, Ohio 






Catalogue and redeemable 10c check free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


07°25 packets Best Vegetable and Flower Seeds to Test,10c. |} 




















Nursery Agent to pay. Green's trees 
are backed by forty years of successful 
growing and direct selling. 

Send for our Catalog. Contains 
valuable planting information and 
money-saving combination offers. 
Write today. 
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12 Wall St. 
Rochester 
2) New York 


¥ 7 ae a y Y on 
PHE EFFICIENT 
= Ws a oo eee Everything needed to beautify your 
MRS B } O { MERI C K home and garden, direct from Nursery 
e 4 Sas i. A a? & at one price, 10c. One million fruit and 





























which lasted him throughout his life. ‘‘ Jessica 
Symmes,” said Mrs. Broderick, her eyes upon 
Amby, “‘we are well beaten, you and I. We 
have been a pair of fools. We have been so 
anxious to get ahead of each other that we have 
lost sight of ourcommon goal. But to-night we 
are reaching it—touching it—-together. And 
from to-night we shall have learned our lesson; 
we shall keep hands off. We shall take seats 
in the rear. And that is proper; that is right; 
that is—life. Dry your eyes, Jess, on Amby’s 
pocket handkerchief, and shake yourself to- 
gether. For you are going with George and 
Rupert and Miss Floyd and the Jim Daltons 
and me to your little old church to see our 
children suitably married. And one thing more, 
Jess. You have raised your son up to be a man. 
And now fetch me down Ivy, my dear,’ ended 
Mrs. Broderick. ‘Tell her that we—her father 
and I—are waiting.” 

It was in a bewilderment so extreme as to 
amount to a daze that young Amby saw Mrs. 


| plants, grown to perfectioninthebest Rose- 
} | growing soil in America, are 
by far THE BEST FOR 


| 
| erences. \llustrated catalogue 
HOME PLANTING. Al- 


listing our big variety, and 


ROSES nothing over 10 cents, FREE. EACH 


POMONA NURSERIES, 142 Granger Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 


ene oo —_—_—__——- eee ornamental trees (3 to 4 ft.), shrubs and Every} 
—KK———ii———— (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) vines to be sold under guarantee of first- Larges 
|| | TREES glace stock, true to name, F 
it] rhe : rick <¢ ve ¢ ao ree from disease, or money 
| DOSES ofNew Castle But when Mrs. Broderick spoke it was to | | & 5p 1m iuanded mit uct For 
astonisn oun i ) ith an astonisnmen ’e can give highest bank - 
11] *HESE famous hardy, tree-blooming Rose y 6 y can give highest bank ref: CENTS 
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ways on their own roots. Once 
planted they will last a life- 
time. Our great 1917 book, 
“Roses of New Castle” 
Rives expert advice—the ex 
perience of a lifetime—and 
describesthese famous hardy 
Roses. Tells how we prepay 
shipping charges in U. S, | 
Safe arrival guaranteed | 
Write today. It’s FREE, | 
HELLER BROS. CO. | 
Box 253, New Castle, Ind. ||| 


vssak FLOWERS ? 


ITS FREE & Several new “2 WRITE TODAY 
2 features. Valuable information SF 
about planting. An authority on Vege- 
table, Flowerand Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
and Trees. Based on our experience as Amer- 
ica'’s oldest mail-order seed concern, and largest 
grower of Asters and many other flowers in the 
world. With this guide, the best ever issued, we will 
» gladly include booklet, Asters in the Home Garden. 
A Both are absolutely free. 
Mh, Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
Aw 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
. The Flower City 
. z —) ~e J 

S t b 
EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
Also Headquarters for Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, 


Gooseberries, Grapes, Asparagus, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Seed 





























HOOSE * ROSES 
Plant roses grown by specialists — backed 
by 50 years’ experience—and guaranteed 
bloom. Send today for illustrated 92-pag¢ 
Floral Guide—FREE. Easy to select choice 
kinds marked with a *% from our list of 
nearly ‘400 Best Roses for America.” 


NARD & ROSES 


& JonesCo. Box20 West Grove, Pa. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 


A Roses 
Meee = hOSOS 


F R E E a beautiful book of bargains in Roses and other flowers. 

Tells how to secure a plant of a wonderful crimson « 
blooming bush rose free. Write today for this money-saving book. 
West Grove Rose and Floral Co., Box 245, West Grove, Ps. 
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FREE my select 1917 Flower List. 
ind addresses of 3 flower 
growers and J will include art study of 
NASTURTIUMS iN NATURAL COLORS 
for framing, a Surprise Packet of 20 kind of 
choice flower seed 



















Jer 10c'on & SOc order. } ixed, and coupon good | Potatoes, Eggs for Hatching, Crates, Broderick cross over to her husband’s chair and ing, rearing, feeding and disease information. Dr 
rices. Try me P ae Bah aes gh-cost | Baskets, etc. 34 years’ experience. scribes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
prices. “Fy me. MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman | Catalog free. Write today, address CONCLUDED ON PAGE 87 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So, 


varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 
sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 ce 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, lows Writs 








linneapolis, Minn. L. J. Farmer, Box 700, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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3 WEEBER & DON 
¢ The Old-Established Seed-House 
offer to send you 
. their new, illustrated 
Catalogfor1917and || THE EFFICIENT 
; also a packet of “*Son parfum francais—son art tout 
W.& D.’s Best — MRS. BRODERICK Srancais: voila le secret de mon in- 
” : rots, a packet Oo (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) comparable Djer- Kits?" 
"sl White Tipped Scar- Kerkoff, Paris 
w let Radish, a packet rest her firm hand for a brief moment upon his a = alias 
of W. & D.’s Giant bowed head. To Amby, Mrs. Broderick’s budg- 
3 ‘ ee ee ing—when she budged—possessed an energy pas , . . 
I yramidal Mignon- which was paralyzing. There even seemed, to Translation: \ts French fra- 
“a ette anda packet of young Amby, to be more than energy to Mrs. grance—its French art: that is the 
W.& D.’s Giant Zin- Broderick, more than neatness, efficiency, dis- . . , 
* eae patch. For the moment that Mrs. Broderick’s secret of my incomparable Djer- 
Ing nia—also an extra hand rested upon her husband’s head there Kiss. 
lo packet of your own actually seemed to bea heart to Mrs. Broderick; 
ur favorite flower or a to Amby, was the most astounding 
, of all. 
d Vegetable Seed, to be named by As he turned to vault up the wide staircase @ = 
© you—all for 10c, stamps or coin. the astoundingness of Mrs. Broderick remained a a £ 
+ is oe pnp until he remembered that Ivy, too, (LY hd ARS & 
choice collec would be waiting. Whereupon he forgot Mrs. [AA 
3 Our “Masterpiece” Asters. Broderick’s existence. Z 
; nt White. Pik. flue. Sold :, a Pog just beyond the bend in the corridor Zz 
J packcels— 9 ’ an 25 veside the print of the ‘‘ Mourning Victory” Jar] »lls a per- es 
r regularly at 20capacket ,60c valuefor Cc that he found her, and the surprise, the beauty, N Paris there dwells af ie iv = 
the thrill of her deprived him temporarily of fumer—Monsieur Kerkoft. zE 
118 CHAMBERS ST NY the power of speech. For Ivy stood before eB 
: 5.» Shi him in a mist of white. Details came later Out of dreams of beauty A 
the wonderful little tulle gown which seemed : — 
to a floated to Ivy straight from the wand of he wove a perfume. It was his B 
some fairy godmother with a feeling for line sis ae a < — 
and an acquaintance with the latest fashions, masterpiece. It Was as the RS 
the filet veil which had belonged to Grand- = 


i 

" even his own sumptuous bouquet which he ‘ 20 ° x4 . 2 S 
a gazed at stupidly without recognizing—but the and freshness (+ the SS 
y fact which stood out clearly, which shone with joyousness of a bright day in N 
" so surpassing a luster that it dimmed for him mgr Ps \ 
‘ Grown all other facts in the world, was that Ivy was Spring. I his wonderful odor— SN 
: just Ivy no longer, but a bride. WY 

Always “Are you—real?” was all that he managed S 
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Papers against failure in your flower garden 

by using Maule’s seeds—each lot tested for 
vigor and growing power, and backed by our 40 
years’ success as seed growers. 


The Maule Seed Book 


176 pages full of valuable 
gardening information Free 


Include 10c. and get Maule’s 40th Anni- 
versary Offer of Pan- 
sy Seed, a generous packet 
of the beautiful and hardy 
GiantPansy, acarefully pre- 
pared mixture of the largest 
pansies known. Our direct- 
to-youselling method means 
economy and fresh seeds. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
81 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















































nYour Garden Ear 
yet your seeds, bulbs, plants and 
roses from the firm that guarantees safe 
arrival and satisfaction. 
The 63d Edition of Our 
Seed and Plant Catalogue 


has 192 pages of information about shrubs, 
vines, trees, plants, and seeds. Buy direct 
from our nurseries—we have no agents. 





















mother Anthony coifing the Titian head- 


at last. ‘Will you vanish forever—if I come a 
bit—nearer?”’ 

“Tl crush,” admitted Ivy shyly. But at the 
crestfallen look of him at this, she spoke straight 
out from her honest heart. ‘ But what does a 
little thing like crushing—matter?”’ said Ivy. 


ATER—much later—after the thing had 

« been properly done in a manner sufficiently 
dignified for the newspapers—after they had 
all come back from little old Grace Church to a 
house surprisingly done up in flowers, with a 
suitably hot and a suitably cold wedding sup- 
per waiting to be served in the dining room 
after Mrs. Symmes had wept a great deal and 
had kissed everyone several times, including 
Mr. Broderick and Jim Dalton—after Rupert 
had eaten until eating was no longer anything 
but a duty—after Mr. Broderick had told his 
story of the timid young man who was engaged 
to the pair of twins—after Ivy, flushed and 
joyous and sparkling, had ‘‘gone up” and had 
**come down,” arm in arm with Miss Floyd, to 
weep over kissing a stuffed and somnolent Ru 
pert good-by—after the big Broderick car and 
the bigger Symmes car had torn down the 
driveway to the O. & G. station—after Ivy, 
laughing and crying and clinging to her young 
husband’s arm, had waved a last farewell from 
the vestibuled “ midnight’ —after the big Brod 
erick car had torn up the driveway once more 
to deposit Mr. and Mrs. Broderick and Miss 
Floyd finally and wearily at their door—after 
they had gotten rid of two extremely polite 
young men who awaited and received “the 
facts” on the doorstep—-after Mr. Broderick 
was sound asleep, and the lights had all been 
turned off, and the big house had settled at 








breath of morning in its purity 


Djer-Kiss — he commends, in 
its delicacy, its tender French 
grace,to you American women of 
taste. Heasks you to avail your- 
selves of the sample offer below. 


- oF se 


& 
Oxtract 
Alluring fragrance that lingers 
from less than a drop. 


ace Powder 


Poudre de riz of the finest, 
fragranced with Djer-Kiss. 


Sal 


So velvety, so daintily refined, 
so French. 


Sachet 
An enduring source of delight- 
fully delicate Djer-Kiss fra- 


. Delivery guaranteed — prices right. last into quiet — later, much later, Mrs. Brod- grance 
= Write today for this valu- erick and Miss Floyd met in Ivy’s beautiful, 

no able book —FREE. disordered, deserted room. 

seed 














The Storrs & Harrison (. 


BOX 318 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
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It was not a meeting by appointment. Miss 
Floyd, limping in in her gray dressing gown, 
came suddenly upon Mrs. Broderick in her 
blue. The single swinging electric above Ivy’s 
dressing table gave them away to each other. 
Miss Floyd’s eyes were swollen; Mrs. Broder 
ick’s face was curiously mottled. They looked at 
each other for a brief moment. Miss Floyd 
said nothing. Mrs. Broderick held out her firm 
right hand. And, as they clasped hands, they 
smiled from the still depths of their complete 











Coilet ‘ Water. Vegetale and Soap 


% = ¥ 


Asample of Djer-Kiss Extract, 
Kace Powder and Sachet will 
be sent on receipt of Loc. 


; l and new and pocnnasayy sg re mad the understanding. 
; Wf ™ world's productions.‘ Dingee Roses 
1; — y : , a sets ; - < ‘ ted . ] 1 
4 il ¢ > known as the best for 66 year “7 AM adding a hundred a year to your sal- ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
bs } a Safe delivery guaranteed any i Bedhoor sazeng MI I 4 ick j : 
1 where inU. S. Write for a copy of ary, Miss Floyd,” said Mrs. Broderick in 41 West 33rd Street, New York 
i; } Our “New Guide te ose quite her usual manner. ‘‘ You have managed hota: Facmnsies 
re - _ . ae . ° _ » OCG +0 5 
/ Culture’ for 1917. It’s FREE. superbly. _As I may have mentioned to you 
“WY Mlustrates wonderful “ Dinge e Roses before, Miss Floyd, you are a woman of intel- 
atai oH — = i ser pol : ie tke ligence. ‘Together we can accomplish much. 
ae | Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical Together we have flattened out Jessic a Symmes 
— work on rose and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over forever. I may not have mentioned to you be- 
——— | 100 varieties of roses and other flowers and tells how to z ~ at a h: “yoy ‘os bee 
| growthem, Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouse | fore, Miss loyd, that am lond 0 Jessi a 
de. | THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. | Symmes. We have been friends for fifteen 
2 —— gf 
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Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. gf 
I will send 5 liberal packages, white, 

For 10c pink, lavender, crimson and . 

purple. No better seeds grown. 


Guaranteed to Please 


Order today, send 10c to help 
Day postage and packing and re 
ceive the 5 new varieties of aster 
and my bargain Seed Book 
Mention this magazine and I 
will send you 20 Spring Flower- 
ing Bulbs Free with your order. 





GROWN BY 
A WOMAN 


Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 





years. But I have always known just how she 
would be about Amby. I have always known 
that any girl who married Amby would be un- 
able to call her soul her own. And Amby, 
though a dear boy, is easy-going unless he is 
aroused. It would be only by overtopping Jess 
at her own game that I could secure a happy 
future for Ivy. With your help, Miss Floyd, 
1—overtopped her. 

“The question of the monograms on the 
bath towels was a good inspiration of yours, 
Miss Floyd. Men hate fussy details. And the 
Daltons were the only people in town who 
could make it seem—unhurried—to the news 
papers. Jim Dalton is famous for never having 
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hurried in his life. The caterer did well. And 


Charlotte K. Haines, Box 30, Minneapolis, Minn. 4 ; ° 
the florist. And Ivy’s gown came through in 
the nick of time. Wire madame my thanks to- 


20 Packets Seeds—10c.  ::"* 


as Mrs. Broderick, in her great content, which 
We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS |  cyone even upon her curiously mottled face, 


THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you laid a firm, friendly hand upon her secretary's 
forget—for this mammoth collection. We send you 





| 

. sige | arm. : WA eee 

<0 separate packets finest varieties—one each—of | ‘““ Details in a delicate affair of this kind mean 
Matt: Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce,Cress, | = jyuch,” purred Mrs. Broderick. ‘‘ You may not 

uskmelon, Watermelon, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Rad > : ¢ f le: 

ish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant Mixed Poppies, | remember, Miss F loyd, that my present to dear 
Calendula, Cosmos; also Children’s Botanical Garden, | Ambyvy last Christmas was a large book, hand- 
a collec : 


‘ction of flower seeds. With this collection we send re- 
bate check for 10c. and big catalogue of world’s finest seeds. 


| 
: HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 224 Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. | 





somely illustrated with colored prints. — And 
its name,” added Mrs. Broderick smilingly, 

















“ Ps . . / ‘ Uff’ fh //, y / 

“was ‘The Ideal Family Life—A Complete sl a Vi Hf Uff 

bed ¢ hid : > ane ‘ yy alle j Z , \ me WM fi) jf, Upiip 

'De- & He I } Ro e FREE History of the Extraordinary and Excellent Wy 3 : Yi pf 
De R31 ESOOSICT NOS CS ee Manners and Customs of the Savages of the L Te; Y ; < ¥ Yi 
= Ba feist ssesnd Ronruccen ant how togaetteny | Solomon Islands.’” Vii sts LOCAL 





rows Doll,” sensational crimson and gold Rose Bush free. 


Write for book. HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 220, New Castle, Ind. 
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Whatever condition is keeping your skin from 
being beautiful—it can be changedl 


What is the matter with my skin : 


Gxamine your shin closely! Find out just the condition 
it is in. Shen read below why you can change it and how: 


ERE is why your complexion can be 
improved, no matter what is keep- 
ing it from being attractive now. 

Your skin, like the rest of your body, is 
changing every day. As old skin dies, new 
forms in its place. 


This is your opportunity. By the proper 
external treatment you can make this new 
skin just what you would love to have it. 
Or—by neglecting to give this new skin 
proper care as it forms every day, you can 
keep your skin in its present condition and 
forfeit the charm of “a skin you love to 
touch.”’ Which will you do? Will you 
begin at once to bring to your skin that 
charm you have longed for? Then begin 
tonight the treatment below suited to the 
needs of your skin, and make it a daily 
habit thereafter. 


Blackheads are a confession 


—of the use of the wrong method of cleansing 

for that type of skin which is subject to this dis- 
figuring trouble. The following Woodbury treat- 
ment will keep such a skin free from blackheads: 


Apply hot éloths to the face until the skin is red- 
dened. Then with a rough washcloth work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub 
it into the pores thoroughly—always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, hot 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for a few minutes with a 
piece of ice. Always dry the skin carefully. 


Do not expect to get the desired results by using 
this treatment for a time and then neglecting it. 
But make it a daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the steady use of Wood- 
bury’s always brings. 


To clear a blemished skin 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way 

with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of cold water. Then dip the 
tips of your fingers in warm water and rub them on 


1. Blackheads—a confes- 
sionofthe wrong cleans- 
ing method. Change to 
the one given here. 


the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered with 
a heavy ‘‘soap cream.” Cover each blemish with a 
thick coat of this. Let it dry and remain on over 
night. In the morning wash again in your usual 
way with Woodbury’s. 


Repeat this cleansing, antiseptic treatment every 
night until the blemishes disappear. Use Wood- 
bury’s regularly thereafter in your daily toilet. 
This will make your skin so strong and active that 
it will keep your complexion free from blemishes. 


To rouse a sluggish, colorless skin 


Dip your washcloth in very warm water and 

hold it to your face. Now take the cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water and run 
the cake itself over your skin, Leave the slight coat- 
ing of soap on fora few minutes until the skin feels 
drawnand dry. Thendampen the skin and rub the 
soap ingently with anupward and outward motion. 
Rinse the face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then 
in cold. Whenever possible, rub the face briskly 
with a ptece of ice. Always dry carefully. 


This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses the 
pores, brings the blood to the face and stimulates 
the fine muscular fibres of the skin. Try it tonight 
—see what a soft, lovely color it brings to your 
cheeks, 


To whiten sallow, freckled skins 


Just before retiring, cleanse the skin thor- 

oughly by washing in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightlydamp. Now dip thecake of Woodbury’sin 
a bowl of water and go over your face and throat 
several times with the cake itself. Let this lather re- 
main on Over night, and wash again inthe morning 
with warm water followed by cold, but no soap ex- 
cept that which has remained on the skin. 


This treatment is just what your skin needs to 
whiten it. Use it every night unless your skin 
should become too sensitive, in which case discon- 
tinue until this sensitive feeling disappears, A few 
applications should show a marked im- 
provement. Use Woodbury’s regularly 
thereafter in your daily toilet and keep 
your skin in perfect health. 













To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


First, cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing 
it in your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. Wipe off the surplus mois- 
ture, but leave the skin slightly damp. Now work 
up a heavy warm water lather of Woodbury’s in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly —always with an upward and 
outward motion of the finger tips. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for a few minutes with a 
piece of ice. 
This treatment will make your skin fresher and 
clearer the first time you use it. Make it a nightly 
habit and before long you will gain complete relief 
from the embarrassment of an oily, shiny skin. 


Begin tonight to get the benefit of this 
skin specialist’s soap for your skin 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin spe- 
cialist. For thirty years John H. Woodbury made 
a constant study of the skin and its needs. He 
treated thousands of obstinate skin diseases, made 
countless skin tests, until he evolved the formula 
for Woodbury’s Facial Soap, A 25c cake is suffi- 
cient fora month or six weeks of any of these treat- 
ments. Get acake today and begin tonight to get 
its benefits for your skin by using one of the 
treatments above. 


Write today for sample 


For 4c we well send a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough for a week of any of these skin treatments. 
For 10c, samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder, Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
102 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., 102 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontarto, Canada. 







5 Ifanoilyskin and shiny 
nose is your bugbear, 
make the lather treatment 
a daily habit. 


4. A sallow, 
freckled skin 
will yield tothis “~~ 
effective treat- 


ment described a A “ 
here. 






















2. Disfiguring blemishes 
need the “‘soap cream” 
treatment. 












3. A sluggish, colorless 
skin can be roused by 
the lather and ice treat- 
ment. |. § |. jie 


a 


Tear out the cake shown here and put it in your purse 
as @ reminder to get a cake of Woodbury’s today wher- 
ever you buy your toilet things. 1 


Woodbury’s Facial So ; . ; . 2, : : 
y’s Facial Soap ts for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 
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EDITED BY HENRY THOMAS FARRAR 


THE NEWEST BRIDAL-VEIL ARRANGEMENTS 








anyone would ask “‘ Does it pay to be well 

dressed?”’ but a reader has asked, so I 
must answer her. It certainly does pay, for 
I maintain that proper clothes, well worn, 
sive to a Woman a certain feeling of assur- 
ance, affecting not only herself but others. 
A farmer once said to me: “‘T can tell the sort 
of person dwelling within after seeing how he 
cares for his yard.”’ Just so, clothes tell the 
sort of persons we are, for clothing is without 
doubt a genuine expression of ourselves. 


i HARDLY SEEMS POSSIBLE that 


USSIAN, RUSSIAN, RUSSIAN, every- 
] thing now in the fashion world is Rus- 
sian. Russian green the color. Russian em- 
broideries, the dull golds and silvers, Russian 
in fact, everything is Russian. This, 
of course, is a first spring impression, and 
fickle Fashion may change her ways en- 
tirely and when spring is really here may 


toques 


TAL MTT 


LENURTAERAUREETOORAST TEGO ARTES TUTE TTT uh} 


I ey pnts 


READER HAS ASKED to what I at- 

tribute the wonderful vogue of sport 
clothes. I believe the principal reason is be- 
cause of their usefulness in the motor car. 
Did you ever stop to consider that there are 
over three million automobiles in use in this 
country? Think of the women who ride in 
their cars as well as the hundreds of their 
woman friends who ride with them. Most 
women now want to dress as simply as possi- 
ble if their cars are open ones. Sport clothes 
suit this need admirably on account of their 
simplicity and again because they are so 
comfortable and practical; besides, they 
embody a certain style. There was a time 
when, if a woman stepped from her car while 
touring, she was expected to be dust-covered, 
goggle-eyed and dilapidated generally, but 
not so now; the many wayside inns, the out- 
of-town clubs and the varied country inter- 




















ests necessitate their looking their best. 
show us something entirely different. But 
tis a safe bet, however, that the Russian in- 


fluence will be much felt. 


betes SEEM TO BE SHOWING 
considerable favor for the separate belt. 
It has been brought aboutin part, I imagine, 
by the exceptional vogue of sport clothes. 
The skirts of sport suits first appeared with 
attached belts of self material; but the magic 
word of a great French couturier had to be 
heeded when he said that, in order to make 
a sport costume smart, it needed just some- 
thing it didn’t have, and that something 
Was a Shappy separate belt. Another reason 
for the popularity of the belt has been 
brought about by the new basque blouse. 


F YOU ARE LOOKING FOR SOME 

THING smart and unusual for your 
small boy [ll tell you of a combination suit 
Isaw. The little pants were made of a fine- 
wale wash corduroy cut in the regulation 
way, perfectly plain save for a couple of 
white pearl buttons on each pant leg. To be 
worn over these trousers was made a miller’s 
frock, perfectly plain, with a small round 
collar, matching cuffs, and buttoned down 
the front with white pearl buttons. I believe 
it was the coloring of the suit, a lovely shade 
of blue, that first attracted me. The col- 





1. If one has alace vei! it may be arranged simply with clusters of oraiige blossoms at the side ; 
then again, if one prefers tulle, use one layer over the hair and catch the sides up with jasmine 
flowers. 


lar and cuffs were of white piqué. I was told 
that the suits were often made of contrast- 
ing colors. 





3. Rosettes of tulle and orange blossoms, like 
these, on white satin slippers are for the fastid 
Zous 





4. Satin mules embroidered with iridescent 


; beads make a useful addition to a bride’s outfit. 
2. Many brides are selecting for their three-picce sets fine while handkerchief linen, 










bound with colored linen, finding the sets more serviceable and newer looking. The 
sel here shown was bound with pale blue linen 
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7. To those who still prefer the fluffier 
trousseau sels, one having scalloped edges 
finished with Valenciennes lace will be 
found most attractive 


6. A satin pad tufted with roses 
and having ribbon covered and 
trimmed elastic straps is this 
trousseau holder 


Beaded Colonial white satin slip pers 
with lacy white silk stockings would 
plea e the most exacting bride 














9. Not like ordinary veils, except 1 10. The new princesse veil, having a 11. Unlike many veils which have cast 2 
shimmering tulle and orange blossoms, 1 crown of orange blossoms with strands of aside the modesty veil from the face, this F 
this veil bordered with pointed silver Lace pearls. An adorable frame for a bride one hangs in soft fullness to the waist. = 
“ 12. The aristocrat of bou = 
§. Sweel peas feng thew iva A NEW BOOK, “ The Bride’s Book,” has just been written, containing a fund of information for the bride-to-be. In the book quets is this of white orchids : 
igs ao sag! + Pc are many illustrations and itemized lists. It has a chapter on “Wedding Dress Materials,” a list of “Bridal Linen,” besides with a shower of single or- 
of the valley tn thi rida 


telling what “He Should Wear.” If you wish it, send fifteen cents to The Home Journal Fashion Department. chids and tulle. 


bouquet. 





If there is anything you would like to know about the various illustrations on this page, send your request with 4 cents in postage stamps, to cover the cost of material and the service, to the 
Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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2.ADresden 
oe ribbon girdle, : 
Mele with long + 2 
* sy. narrow ends, : 
\ 4) ' will freshen r 3 
y “2 any party = 
% ms rs dress. 6. Any suit would look new with a col- 
sil a> lar this shape, soutache-braided. | 
¥ r 4. What smarter to redale a dress i f is : P 
a ait than this girdle with pockets? ' \ ( 2 
Sm | \ | 
Laas : ; 
4 , 8. To brighten —~ ai - : 
inserle a partly worn . An easy way 
BP hae baie And 5 tas what could be prettier lo change the look 
pi old sles look 3. This narrow ribbon girdle 7. Double crochet-stitch made this white than this double-ended girdle of @ sleeve —add = 
new. — has a useful hanging pocket. A buckle of colored beads. silk girdle, with square buttons. of taffeta, chiffon-edged ? a cuff. : | 
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17. A bag of Dresden ribbon 
and lace, for dances. 
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} —-o 20. Entirely of silver-crocheted 5 
SZ ? fess fp lace was this bag, then trimmed | 
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‘ adi he 





15. A party bay having a round 
crocheted bottom and top, and a 


10. A crocheted bag of écru middle section of Dresdenribbon. 


cotton made beautiful with 
silk cross-stitch embroidery 
in various colors. 












v ¥ . 
7 i Fn et with crochetec , ions. 
11. Right from over seas came this i cheted medallions 
coarse linen bag with velvet handle 


and varicolored embroidery. 


13. A new-sha ped 
black velvet bag, 
silver-trimmed. 
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18. Of Irish crochet is this bag for 
Southern use. 
| 
’ 
21. The foundation of this bag 
12. Blue velvet bag, steel-and-blue-bead 14. All bags are not for show, as 10. Fancy crocheled bag of écru 19. An oblong-sha ped was nothing more or less than 
embroidered. The two upper side see you'll see by this home-crocheted colton, with dull pink and yel ribbon bag with straw a butcher's cuff ; then rose satin | 
lions are of fancy tortoise shell. library bag for books. low flowers and green leaves. bollom—a real novelty. was used to trim it with. 
| | 
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22. This coatin deep rose and 
dead-white silk had a long 
sash, double knotted. To be 
different, the wide band went 
around, instead of up and 
down us lust year’s. 


Directions for making many of the articles in the uppe 


23. Purple and white vertical 
striped was this loosely knitted 
sweater. Light in weight but 
still warm makes it a desirable 
garment for sport wear. The 
sash ties in back. 


24. For boating, motoring or 
hunting this heavy Oxford- 
gray wool sweater, with black 
trimmings, is particularly 
desirable. It slips on over the 
head and has good pockets. 


YHUUUAIAALUUELELUUAU AAU 


25. Knitted éponge cloth was 
this corn-yellow wool sweater 
coat. Although it has the ap- 
pearance of weight, it is ex- 
tremely light and is a coat 
well suited to young girls. 
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26. A home-knit wool “‘ hug- 
me-tight”’ like this will be 
found useful for country wear. 
It does not serve as many pur- 
poses as others; one is, never- 
theless, almost indispensable. 
- 


LLU WHA 








27. Here Switzerland sends 
us one of her real novelties: a 
box-plaited silk coat. Note 
the belt fastening, with motifs 
on Sleeves to match! The color, 
a shell pink, is refreshing. 


LUNA MUNYA 





Mui 


t two sections of this page, together with the addresses of the stores where the sweaters may be obtained, will be sent upon request when 4 cents 


in postage stamps, to cover the cost of material and the service, is sent with the request to the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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: BOUDOIR INTIMACIES ANY WOMAN WOULD ADORE 


GT 












4. Lingerie bows, half- k 
loops and half-sachet bags. : 





OP en Mis 
' en, OB any a 
2. Ribbon and lace divide 
honors in making this cam- 
isole exquisitely dainty. 


6. Quite out of the ordinary is 
this filet and Irish-crochet yoke. 





1. Even though 













you may have 4 8. A cap to cheer | 
enough boudoir _  ¥ one’s convalescent ‘“e; 4 
caps, you will — days is this of crépe NG 
want another like de Chine edged = 
this. 3. Crocheted rose to orna- , 7. Crownless boudoir cap with filet lace, and 

ment dainty underwear. 5. Ribbon and Venise lace make this pretty camisole. made of ribbon and lace. ribbon-trimmed. 
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TO REDATE A COSTUME NECKWEAR IS MOST EFFECTIVE 
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12. By overcasting a blue edge with black, 
and scattering at precise intervals pink and 
blue flowers, an altogether different organ- 
die sect was achieved. 





9. To give new interest to any waist 17. Batiste collar devel- 
this set is recommended. j oped in a good design 
] in beautiful Roman cut- 
Mb 14. Grace of line marks this embroidered work. 
we crépe double collar with a center-back bow. 
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10. Hemstitching, of which one 11. Good-looking , 15. Beginning with open-mesh cro- 18. This neck piece will ap : 
never wearies, finishes hems and stock, of ribbon and 13. Round and capelike in back chel, this pretty collar ends in semi- 16. Underalinencollar peal to the woman who likes iH} 
tucks on this collar-and-cuff set. lace. is this embroidered fichu. circular scallops formed of tatting. is worn a Striped lie. a collar that is not too high. | 
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LARGE IN IMPORTANCE THOUGH SMALL IN SIZE 
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9755 9776 ’ we 
A i 74 a: 
9753 "J CM, 9747 1759 & 
9755. In a topcoat like this a 9776. This suit, which a boy 9753. After baby dresses are 9747. Mothers who love to do 9757. One could casily roll a 9759. A belt, buttons and 
fellow (aged three) could justly can safely wear without being laid aside bloomer suits, pock things for their children often hoop in a plain, sturdy suit por kets : all things that boys 
be proud of his fine array of mistaken fora girl, was partly eted and beited, are the first trim their little man’s suit with like this, made of percale with like—will be found in this 
buttons : a made from daddy’s shirt. step toward grown-up clothes. crochet like this one white-linen trimmings. cheviot topcoat. 
: | 
: ee F . toe OFA7 or 7 O76 a Tas eee oe eer 
JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the children’s designs can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9747, 9753, 9757, 9759 and 9776 come in sizes 2,4 and 6 years, and No. 9755 : 
comes in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing 2 | 
- 4 7 pit - ” el 1 ° me 2 s " . ss ; “te “ . = 
the number, size and price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; | 
» 912 


617 Mission Street. San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








Wu 


Directions for making many of the articles in the upper two sections of this page will be sent upon request when 4 cents in postage stamps, to cover the cost of material and the service, is sent with 
the request to the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Why Nurses 
Attract 


Yes, it’s the uniform! 
Crisp, fresh, never 
wrinkled, never crumpled, 
the uniform makes the nurse, in spite 
of her arduous duties, look as trim asa 
daisy. And the secret of the uniform 
is that it is not linen, but 





RIPSI ART Lue AS 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Use It Instead of Linen 


Linen wrinkles, Indian Head does not. There’s not much else real difference except 
that Indian Head costs much less. It comes in widths ranging from 33 to 44 inches. 


For 80 years Indian Head has been a favorite with those who like linen but 
object to the trouble and expense of the frequent launderings necessary. Indian 
Head has many uses. It is unexcelled for children’s clothes, sport wear, etc. 
wherever and whenever real service and durability are 
valued. It is beautiful for hemstitching and drawn-work. 





All Ready To 
Wear 

Many stores offer 
ready-to-wear gar- 
ments of 

INDIAN HEAD 
If the dotted label is 
sewn inthe garment 
you are absolutely 
sure of getting gen- 
uine Indian Head. 


Indian Head comes in one unchanging 

For Your Little quality but in two finishes—soft (generally 

“i carried in the Domestic Department), and 

Girl in the new linen finish, usually found in the 
White or Wash Goods Section. 


The name |\NDIAN HEAD always appears 
on the selvage. If you don’t find it in one 
store, you will in the next. 


Dept. 39, Box 1206 
BOSTON, MASS. 


==) Book GIVEN 


Contains 84 rare and beautiful designs for 
Fdgings and Insertions. To introduce TEX- 
ASILK, our new hard-twisted, mercerized 
cotton (best for tatting, edging and _ ini- 
tials), we will mail this Crochet Book Free 
j and Postpaid to any lady sending only 10c 
| silver or stamps for 2 full-size sample balls. 
(43) TEXASILK 
comes in size 70 only, in white, black, medium green, pink, rose, 
scarlet, light blue, delph, light yellow. Crochet Book is clearly 
illustrated so designs may be copied by anyone. Send at once and 
get this book FREE. Collingbourne Mills, Dept. 4365, Elgin, Ill. ae 


Est. 1902. 





A doll’s dress of 
Indian Head cut 
ready to sew for 
6c in stamps. 














Amory, Browne 2 Co. 




















Be A Nurse 


Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousandsaretakingupthiscongenial, 
respected vocation, Offers unusual so 
cial advantages. Excellent income 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system. 
Our system, 


LEARN AT HOME (002319000: 


is endorsed by leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, 
the founder, will personally instruct you, as- 
sures thorough training yet savesalot of time. 
Low tuition; small monthly payments. Send 
for 32 lesson pages and large illustrated cata- 
ee! logtoday—ALL FREEu ponrequest. Write now, 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

116-A Michigan Boulevard, South Chicago 


— “GOODYEAR |85!" 


Hard Rubber Combs 
SMOOTH, STRONG AND SANITARY. 


































Made in a large 
variety of patterns 
and sizes to suit 
every member of the 
family and retailed 
as low as 25 cents. 


Look for the Trade Mark on Every Comb You Buy 


oH HE RCHLES 
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: some as a waltz—the delicate | 





refinement of the Colgate Perfumes 
has fully proved their fascination. 


As | 5 : 7 ‘ oT The Perlume Tesl 


Over 120,000 women have made a test which proved the 
| superiority of Colgate’s as compared with the vaunted foreign t 
_44| perfumes. you would like to make the same test send 

: 2c. in stamps for the Test Material. Address Department 
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31) H, Colgate & Co., New York City. 
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Serfumes 












































THE MAKE-OVER SHOP 





BY MRS. RALSTON 


AKING over a gown for spring requires 
M more thought and ingenuity than re- 

ceiving unexpected guests for dinner; 
particularly is this true of this season’s clothes, 
in which for the first time in a very long while 
I can discern a most distinct, clear-cut change 
in fashions. 

As a rule these very revolutionary changes 
are more apt to come in the autumn. But this 
season sees a distinct change in the spring. 
And the change is not one-sided either. The 
dominating notes are Russian shape in mil- 
linery and in tailored suits, and long, cling- 
ing lines in gowns—not strictly the unfitted, 
moyen-dge gown, but the soft-draped gown. 

The new materials make it easy to carry out 
these new ideas. They are extremely soft and 
supple and come in a new variety of old friends; 
for instance, a new voile chiffon; ninette voile; 
chiffon satin; chiffon moiré taffetas; and the 
most enchanting figured chiffons which, to 
a very great extent, are taking the place of 
foulards of past seasons. Foulards will be used 
again in quaint, old-fashioned checks and deli- 
cate pin stripes; and many, many cloths in 
plain colorings. 

The one-piece gown, which has been so all- 
conquering this winter, will still control spring 
fashions—even more than formerly, if possible. 


( 7. THIS page the middle figure shows a 

sown (No. 9815) that I call “general util- 
ity.” It may be used for street wear or for 
sports, and can be made from many different 
materials; also it can be made over from either 
a tailored suit or from two one-piece gowns, 


9817 


and it could be even cut and worked out very 
well from a long summer coat of taffeta, by 
adding some new material. 

It is a combination of an old gown and a 
new Russian touch, as one notices in the ‘f Mu- 
zhik”’ line of the inside tunic, the distinctly 
Russian sleeves and the wide straight band fin- 
ishing the edge of the skirt. One material is 
used for sleeves and the long, straight side- 
plaited front and the front and back upper 
sections of the skirt, the contrasting material 
being used for the straight Russian panel, back 
and front of the gown, and banding the lower 
edge of the skirt and the wide-draped collar, 
which can fold up into most becoming folds, 
making the costume look like a coat suit for 
spring wear. This, in fact, is one of the most 
emphatic advantages and points of this entire 
style. 

The collar, in most cases, is trimmed with 
fur, or made entirely of a soft velvet, and satin 





lined, so that it nestles up closely around the 
head and blends in naturally with the wider- 
brimmed hats for spring. 

The moment one says “older woman’’ en- 
thusiasms may flag with certain people; but, 
believe me, the line is growing fainter each 
season, and more importance is being attached 
to the becomingness of the woman who admits 
gracefully she can no longer wear the débutante 
gown. 


‘ 


S bmg as a case in point the third illustra- 
tion. This dress (No. 9819) is for the older 
woman who has slightly more weight than she 
may wish for. 

The straight, long lines of the front are 
given by using the “point” of the material at 
the upper edge of the shoulder line, and letting 
it fall in a widening panel to the hem of the 
skirt. This section, in a really well-made gown, 
should be lined throughout with chiffon; and 
the back hangs in one straight panel piece with 
the fullness gathered at the sides toward the 
hips and just below the normal waistline. 

The waistcoat front of this gown can be 
made in the same material, which would be 
better with small buttons covered with the 
same material, and with bound buttonholes, 
this section being set on to the underslip lining. 
Nowhere is gown or lining attached to the 
waist belt; it all hangs soft and loose. 

The side sections and the sleeves are of 
satin, put in with slight ease at the waistline; 
and the sleeves are set into the lining and may 
be kimono or semikimono, according to the size 
of and becomingness to the person. 











No. 9817 is a gown which can be made from 


_so many different materials, serge and chiffon, 


broadcloth and taffeta, pin-seal serge and 
ninette cloth, or one of the new crossbar cloths 
combined with the high-luster-finish silks. 
These are all ideal combinations, but my 
theory is always to give you the best standard, 
and then to work it out as best one can. 


T IS a straight, semifitted gown in front, and 

just enough suggestion of waistline at the 
sides to make a compromise with the woman 
who cannot wear an absolutely straight “‘ hang- 
ing’? gown. The back is cut in a narrow panel, 
with insert side sections which overlap in 
points, forming the underarm section. 

The sleeves show one of the new notes of 
semibell, with the fitted, tight sleeve hugging 
closely down over the hand. In fact, this gown 
gives me more suggestions for make over than 
most of the others. 


YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos.9815 and 9819 come in sizes 36 and 40 inches bust measure only ; 
No. 9817 comes in one size: 36 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your 
town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by 
inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontaric, Canada. 
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PERFECT PATTERNS LIKE THESE ARE 
BOUND TO MAKE PERFECT FROCKS 









No. 9599—High or open- 
neck waist. Sizes 34 to 
44—15 cents. 


No. 9016 — Well-cut 
Norfolk middy blouse. 
Sizes 32 to 44—15 cents. 





‘‘“__and 


a ci % just think, 
Mother, how much we saved’’ 


‘“‘Tt’s the prettiest dress I ever had—and this hat is a perfect 
dear. Then, there are your two waists and skirt and the frocks for 
Bess and Dorothy. And the materials for everything we’ve made 


9647 





No. 9647—Dress de- No. 9669—Specially 


No.9648 — Four-gored signed forsmall women good for misses and No. 9677— Four-gored cost less than one of those dresses I had last spring.” 
separate skirt. Sizes and misses. Sizes 14 small women. Sizes gathered skirt. Sizes 
24 to 32—15 cents. to 20—15 cents. 14 to 20—15 cents. 24 to 30—15 cents. 


This is an example of the savings in just one home out of hun- 
dreds in city, town and country all over America now that women 
are finding the easy, delightful way to clothes-economy through 
the simple and practical home-study Courses in Dressmaking and 
Millinery offered by the 


WOMANS INSTITUTE 


OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


You can save half or more of the money 
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Ay * if tien hz eA The Woman’s Institute 
ve Hh %> you now spenc or clot 1e€s, OF ave at is an educational institution for 
| least twice as many dresses and hats, by baer neared gpniremntedy ovr me 

‘ M " yhic verfecte e corres - 

. ; making them yourself. And by our en- peng ae ne pe fre vay my 

9447 25 years have trained more than 


tirely new, easy method, you can now 
learn to make them, in spare time, right in 
your own home. You can have a $35 suit 
for $15, a $20 dress for $8, a $10 hat for 

$3 or $4 and children’s clothes for a on ee 2 eee ee 
mere fraction of what they now cost you. perro leony pe bo t 


state and in many foreign coun- 


a million men for successful ca- 
reers in the technical trades and 
professions. The Woman's In 
stitute teaches the domestic arts 
and sciences in the home—the 
natural place to learn them. It 


No. 9447-—-Women’s and Misses’ collar 
set. One size—10 cents. 
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helps women to be more effi- 
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tries, ranging in age from 12 to 65 
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Any Novice Can ee TEMA You can have clothes that are more |} ‘written and fully iustrated that 

} \ - ¢ > ™ bf ee ~~ anyone cz erstand them. 

Safely Use | | ! \\ : becoming and better fitting, bec ause ite courses are sold on plans that 

’ " > ¢ > . ¢ seaale lace 1€ venefits within the 

Reon Kee ER they will be made of the materials _ |] Place thelr benefits within the 





a practical knowledge of the do- 
mestic arts and sciences to every 
door and makes every home a 
school. 


MILLINERY 


What This Course Teaches You 


and in the styles that you select, and to 
your own measurements. Yet you will 
be spared the expense of a dressmaker. 


DRESSMAKING 


What This Course Teaches You 


How to make all stitches and seams. How to make all the stitches used in millinery. 

How to plan and make garments of every kind. How to make foundation crowns and brims. 

How to draft patterns and use tissue paper patterns. How to make straw and other kinds of braid hats. 
How to make waists, skirts and dresses. How tocover foundations with vel vet, silk, plush, etc. 
How to select, buy and use all kinds of materials. How to renovate, clean and dye millinery materials. 
How to make and use all kinds of embroidery. How to make all kinds of ribbon bows and flowers. 
How to make perfect fitting underwear and lingerie. How to make hats suited to your own individuality. 
How to renovate, dye and make over garments. How to make all kinds of children's and misses’ hats. 
Howto make infants’, children’s and misses’ clothing. How to copy hats you sce in shops and on the street. 
Howto make tailored coats, skirtsand complete suits. How to make mourning millinery. 

How to make pretty evening gowns and wraps. How to make hats becoming to mature women. 
How to make afternoon coats, suits and dresses. How to use colors harmoniously; what colors to use. 
How to plan and make a bride’s entire trousseau. How to make and use all kinds of artificial flowers. 
How to make garments for unusual figures, How to make and apply novelty trimmings. 

How to use colors; how to dress in taste and style. 
llow to get a position or go into business. 


9665 








No. 9683— One-piece dress No. 9665—Very stylish 
with anew collar. Sizes 36 long-waisted dress. Sizes 
to 44—15 cents. 36 to 42—15 cents. 
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How to select, buy and use millinery materials. 
How togoin business asa millinerand conducta shop. 





Ours is a new method, based on 25 years’ 
experience in correspondence teaching. 
Our courses are so simple that anyone can 
grasp their meaning instantly—so practical you 
start making garments at once. Nearly every step 
is pictured. In the words of one fashion expert, 
“The illustrations are so clear that you could almost 
learn dressmaking from the pictures alone.” 


What Students Say 


I consider thiscourse the best 
thing that could come into the 
life of any woman or girl, 
single or married, ina domestic 
way. Mrs. G. L. OwINGs, 

Carrollton, Okla 





Your course is all you claim 
itto be. Iam gaining a knowl- 
edge I can apply as occasion 
demands. If I am left to my 
own resources, I can now make 
a comfortable living for my- 
self and two small children 
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Go Into Business for Yourself 























No. 9656—Easily put on one- No. 9654—Smart afternoon No. 9650 — Most attractive one- 
piece dress. Sizes 34 to 44—15 dress for taffeta. Sizes 34 to piece dress. Sizes 36 to 44—15 
cents. 44—15 cents. cents. 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns im your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the num- 
ber, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia, or to any 
of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, Neu York City; 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. “The Home Book of 
Fashions” is now on sale at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents ; by mail, thirty-three cents. 
It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Mrs. MABEL GORRELL, 
Danville, Ind. 


I hesitated before enrolling 
becauseof doubts astoa course 
of this kind being successfully 
taught by correspondence 
The lessons are so clear and 
easily followed that all my 
doubts have been removed. 

Mrs. ALBERT L. HAUCK, 

West Brookfield, Mass. 


The more I studyunder your 
instructions the more enthused 
I become. I wish every woman 
who desires to always appear 
at her best could take advan 


With the thorough training these Courses give 
you, you can go into business—secure a good paying 
position, or open a shop of your own. The demand 
for dressmakers and milliners is greater than the 
supply. You can prepare for success in either field 
right at home in spare time—no going away or 
serving a long apprenticeship. 

Send this coupon or a letter or postal today and 
let us tell you all about the Course in which you 
are interested. Your request will not obligate you 
in any way, but will bring you—free—the story of 
how you can dress better at less cost or prepare for 
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tage of the wonderful oppor- 
tunity you offer her. 


Mrs. GRAcE M. LAKE, [ et Ce a as 


AO, IN. Woman’s Institute, Inc., Dept. 38-P, 358 Fifth Ave. , New York 


a pleasant and profitable profession. 
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jay on es | Please send me full information regarding your Home- | 
untaught when the way is so Study Course in the subject I have marked below. | 
peeneees, -— within the | {_] Home Dressmaking Professional Dressmaking (CD Millinery 
Mrs. J.C. ran agg | Name | 
Corning, N. Y. bY 
| Specify whether Mrs. or Miss | 
WMA WWW MBVBBB_ Address | 
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When Women Buy Hosiery xx 


for Men 
This Brand Gets Their Preference! 


Women are exacting buyers of hosiery, 
critical of weave-perfection, of fabric-quality, 
of smooth, unwrinkling fit. They examine stockings, 
feel them, run their hands inside clear to the toe. 
And they accept Black Cat as satisfactory 
above all other makes. 

For women appreciate that the word 
“‘Reinforced”’ signifies freedom from the darn- 
ing-basket ! 

This thin, lustrous hosewith reinforced 
heels, soles, toes, is snug-fitting and su- 
premely dressy in appearance. All weights. 
Every color. Extra threads knit in at heels 
and toes, on the soles and at the ribbed top 
transfer line, give double durubility. We 
invite Ladies’ Home Journal readers to 


go to their dealers’ and examine these rein- 
forced hose for men, women and children. 


Black Cat Dye Is Guaranteed Fast Color 


We are the only hosiery manufacturers 
in America making aniline dyes. We guar- 
antee Black Cat dye fast-color, non-fading 
and non-crocking. 

No. 325. Men's Thread Silk. Seamless. Fine 
auge. All colors. 50c and up. 
lo. 235. Silk Lisle. Best value ever offered 
anywhere. All colors. 25c an 
o. 295. Men’ 8 S Fiber Silk. 
All colors. Excels most 
higher-priced hose. 


35c and up. 
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BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U.S.A. for over 30 years 


Exira threads inh 


aby Clothes— 


28-piece layette, ready to use, $7.73. Ma- 
ternity Corsets, $1.50. 52-page catalog sent 
free in plain envelope. 


Marie A. Stuart, 57 W. 39th St. New York. 














BERTHEIM ATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support, normal appearance, 
MAY’S | protection mother and child. Can be worn byStout 
‘Women and Invalids. Write for Booklet No. 20, 
CORSET freein plainsealed envelope. Satisfaction nail orders. 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Street, New York 
























Baldness is a tragedy 
to women and a great 
afflictio: saon. Insure 
your *. .dren against 
th sisfortune by 
u - Fitch Shampoo. 


War on Prices 


AR cut off the sup- 
ply of aluminum from 
Europe—prices in America 


skyrocketed. While preparing to 
} meet these conditions, by advanc- 
ing my prices, I made a fortunate 
buy of aluminum at less than 









present market value which 
/ enables me to offer 














Give the Children : 
Healthy Hair 


The bald-headed man, the woman with ei, 
stringy hair, prove neglected childhood. Vet, a head 


10,00 Aahiek, 


Fireless Cookers 


Priced Way Down 


It will be a year at least before I can again offer the 








Rapid at my present special low prices. Iam giving of fine, heavy hair is a legacy every mother can give 
you thissupreme opportunity to get a Rapid Fireless her children. Dissolve the dandruff which clogs 
Cooker complete, equipped with pure Aluminum hair cells and pores of the scalp, stifling healthy 
Cooking Utensils, at less than before-the-war prices. growth, and your children will have beautiful, 
Write today for big special offer. healthy hair. Soap and water has no effect on this 
30 Days’ Trial in Your Homeon My oily, destructive mass—you must use 

Personal Money-Back Guaranty S H AMPOO 
I want you to use the Rapid [=~ : e 

Fireless Cooker this way for | . fe c This scientific shampoo re- 
30 days. Then I want you to ceived highest award at Paris, 


take a vote of the entire fam- is \ | 1911; London, 1913; Panama- 


ily and yourself. If all of you Pacific Exposition, 1915. Ob- 

don't say that youneverhad tained by men at the best barbers’, but you and the 

better meals, more whole- children can use it at home. 

somely cooked, I want you Buy a family bottle of Fitch Dandruff Remover. 

to return the Rapidand [ll It holds 3 times as much as the regular dollar size. 
lso get a cake of Fitch Shampoo Soap—the two 


return your money at once. 
Send for Big FREE Book constitute a Fitch Shampoo. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct and tell us 


and special low price of- 
fer—book of 150 rec ipes his name and we will supply you with either one $2 or $1 
% >} bottle and one bar soap, express paid. 








by famous chefs FREE. A : 

“Beauty Helps’ Free. Write for this simple little book, 
written to give women the benefit of 25 years of experience 
in manufacturing toilet articles of real value. Sent free. 

THE F. W. FITCH CO., BOONE, IOWA 
Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties 


Send postal today. 

Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 113, Detroit, Mich. 


Aluminum Lined Throughout 
Full Equipment ‘“‘Wear-Ever”’ 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 

















TOILET PREPARATIONS 


THE ACCEPTED FRENCH PERFUMERY 


Send 15c to 
Vivaudou(Dept.27, 
Times Bldg.,N.Y.) 
for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract. 


FACE POWDER 50¢ EXTRACT $i2¢ TOILET.WATER 75¢ TALCUM 25¢ 

















SIMPLE GARMENTS EASILY MADE 
AT HOME BY THE BEGINNER 







9635 


No. 9635—Practical = No. 9404— Frilled 
everyday shirt waist. No. 9655 —Child’s No. 9642—Girl’s blouse for all ages. 


Sizes 36 to 42—15 laced-front dress. belted redingote dress. Sizes 34 to 42—15 
cents. Sizes 2 to 6—15 cents. Sizes 8 to12—15 cents. cents. 








aa 
| : ap as97 A 
No. 9673— Five-gored sepa- nN No. 9682— Two-piece gath- 


rate skirt. Sizes 24 to 32 No. 8697—--Women's and misses’ col- ered skirt. Sizes 24 to 30 
15 cents. lar-and-cuff set. One size—10 cents. 15 cents. 


Xs) —_— 


8798 9659 9034 
No.8798—Child’s No. 9659-—Very No. 9678—A No.9661—Splen- No. 9034—Al- 
Empire coat. new sash dress. new-cut Russian did school dress. ways-good sailor 
Sizes 14 to 3—10 Sizes 6 to 12—15 suit. Sizes 2 to Sizes 6 to 14—15 dress. Sizes 6 to 

cents. cents. 6—15 cents. cents. 12—15 cents, 











9658 Y 9660 


No. 9658—One-piece kitchen No. 9660—Long apron, good No. 7057 — Very useful Empire- 
apron. Sizes medium and pockets. Sizes medium and cut kimono. Sizes 32 to 44— 


large—15 cents. large—15 cents. 15 cents. 
Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the num- 
ber, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ ae Journal, Philadelphia, or to any 
of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. sake os he Home Book of 
Fashions’’ is now on sale at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. 
It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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As “Lucia” in 
Lucia di Lammermoor 


Me 
noo ant 
ot 
— 
” 


HE new-found treasure-voice of the Metropolitan Opera 


—the world’s greatest coloratura soprano—can now be 
heard on Columbia Records exclusively. 


There is infinite sweetness in Barrientos’ voice—a voice of such rare 
beauty that critics bow before it, acknowledging the splendor of a gift 
unmatched, supreme. And all her exquisite art is reflected in her first 
Columbia recordings of “*Silence O’er All” and the “Mad Scene”’ from 
** Lucia,” and the ‘** Valse” from Gounod’s ** Mireille.”’ 


Columbia Records are living reflections of the art of the 
greatest singers of opera. They have the voice, the interpretation, 


the Aersonality of such world-famed artists as [.azaro, l’remstad, 









Sembach, Barrientos, Bonci, Gates, Macbeth. 


To hear their records is to hear themse/ves—and ** Hearing 1s 
believing.’ See your Columbia dealer sodav. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
































DRESSES 
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Why not drop into the 
exclusive Betty Wales 
Agency in your town and 
see for yourself just how 
ravishing the new Sport 
Dresses are? Sweet and } 
charming, yet—-oh, so | 
smart! And like all Betty 
Wales creations, they can be identified as genuine 
by the Ploshkin on the label. 

Always insist on seeing Ploshkin—the good luck 
sign of Quality and Style-Superiority. Write us if 
you need help in locating our nearest authorized 
agent. 


| 
| 
Dresses I 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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The Story of Betty Wales in Business 
written by Margaret Warde, the author of the fascinating 
Betty Wales series, will serve as au inspiration for girls who, 
after Commencement, do not want to stay at home or teach 
school. A dainty little volume, handbag size, value 50c, 
on receipt of only 15c, stamps or coin. 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 
In association with Goldman Costume Co. 


105 Waldorf Bldg. New York 


sent 
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Yokes 
10¢ 


| 
| 
| The biggest 
| Yoke Book; 
contains 32 stun- 
ning new yokes 
for Gowns, Waists 
or Underwear. 
Pre 7 The illustrations 
}, Aworld of flowers outpouring their AY, | are extra large, showing enlarged stitches. With 
sweetness in a vast and beautiful’i each yoke are complete, simple directions. On 


medley ok édiare.~thiie in the sug- ( sale everywhere for 10c, by mail 12c. 
gestion of Quelques Fleurs—the “ RICHARDSON ’S 
perfume of countless bewildering } Ps M. 7 yee pose vo" 65 
fragrances perfectly blended into Yi POOR SHOES SISSNES Cation 
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BF de - yt genuine, mercerized, washable C ordonnet 
rochet Cotton—the choice of x t Mad 
one supreme harmony of odor. White Sizes—3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40. 50, 60, 70, 80. “~ 
Other Charming Houbigant Perfumes | p Ecru 100. , ‘i 10, 15, 20 30, 40, 50, 60. 
rice > a ball everywhere, or by mail 12c. 
IDEAL—COEUR DE JEANNETTE— Special Offer 
QUELQUES VIOLETTES—EVETTE— If your dealer does not carry R. M. C. Green 
Sold by all leading dealers in the com plete Label Crochet Cotton, send us your order for 
ine “- a gue sg r. ‘owder, a | 5 or more balls at 10c eac h and we will send 
; ICU, « OEP and Sachet A you the book of ‘‘32 Prize Yokes”’ Free, or your 
Samples - Gustones A sped 25 cents, | choice of the following books: 
other odors, cents, 
, RICHARDSON’S LIBRARY 
PARK & TILFORD Complete Crochet, No. 1 Bedspread, No. 6 
; Complete Crochet, No. 2 Tatting, No. 7 
Ne At nts i U.S. and Canada Edgings and Insertions, No. 3 Seaboctbers Book, No. 9 
New York : Crochet Yokes, No. 4 Prize Yokes, No. 10 
—<tant 4} These are the best and most up-to-date books 
) published. They are 10c each (12c by mail) 
toubis anal if purchased separately. 
e ~ Fef mero RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 2012, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Leadi Ig Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silks. 





Dealers: Write for Special Proposition. 


SPORT || 
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CORTEX FINISH Gowfortable3 


Useful—Beautiful—Inexpensive 


N producing Esmond Blanket Comfortables,our de signers 
and weavers are creating genuine works of art. Made in 
many attractive patterns and colors, they are as serviceable 
as they are beautiful. 
Insist on Esmond Blanket Comfort: able s, Afghansand Bath 
Robes, for then you get the famous “Cortex Finish” which 
gives an exceptionally full, even nap and strength to che 
fabric and a feeling like that of the finest wool. Esmond 
lankets are washable and sanitary. Lookthese blankets over 
at any dry goods store—they are very moderately priced. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BUNNY BLANKET 
Send 10c and the name of your little boy or girl and we will mail you 
a large, doll size blanket in light blue and white, decorated with the 
famous Bunny Cortex. Gives the children lots of fun. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, Dept. A, Esmond, Rhode Island 
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Be sure and 
look for the 
Bunny Trade- 
mark on all 
Esmond Goods. 
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Something Unusual 
ma 
Fashion Service 


And ’Tis Yours 
for the Asking 


ae Editors of THE Home JourNAL have 
established a quick-mail service so that the 
fashion editors can write to each reader all 
about the LATEST STYLES just when such 
information is needed. This has been brought 
about by the fact that each month’s edition of 
THE Home JouRNAL grows larger as regards 
the number of magazines printed, so naturally 
the edition has to go to press earlier. For this 
reason it is almost impossible to keep in touch 
with the changes that are constantly taking 
place in the fashion world, and this service has 
been established so the readers may not be 
compelled to wait for the magazine each month. 
There is no charge for this personal service; all 
that is necessary is the inclosure of a stamped, 
addressed envelope forareply. If there is any- 
thing you want to know about STYLE write 
to the 
FAsHION EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


If You Have a Small Boy, 
a Little Girl or a Baby 


HERE are dozens of questions you need to 

ask about their clothes, but perhaps you 
haven’t known whom to ask. We want you to 
know that our Mrs. Mason gives all her atten- 
tion to the younger generation and knows their 
every need; so why notask her? A well-dressed 
child is always commented upon; that this is 
due to a careful selection of clothing and not 
to its cost is recognized by most people. Mrs. 
Mason, by her personal acquaintance with the 
recognized leaders of children’s fashions, is well 
equipped to supply you with information and 
will help you to provide clothing that is correct 
as to style, cut and serviceability, whether it 
be something you want to buy or something 
you want to make at home. All you have to do 
is to send a stamped, addressed envelope and 
address your communication to 


Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


More Than Two Months More 
of Good Cold Weather 


ND by now the clothes you have had all the 

season are beginning to look a bit shabby 
perhaps. It isn’t at all necessary to have them 
that way, for, with a suggestion or two from 
our Mrs. Cushing, you will be surprised what 
a change you can make in your appearance. 
Mrs. Cushing is daily receiving fashion news 
from the great centers and is therefore in a 
position to give you authoritative informa- 
tion. Don’t forget also that Mrs. Cushing is 
delighted always to help you with your make- 
over problems; she will select special designs 
to meet your individual needs, if you’ll tell her 
something about yourself, your age, coloring, 
size, etc. There is no charge for her expert ad- 
vice save the inclosure of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. If you need her, address 


Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LAptiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Straw Hats Were Worn 


ERY early last spring, and we believe they 

will be this—it isn’t necessary to buy a new 
one to start the season, but it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea to freshen up the one from last season. 
Our Millinery Editor is very clever at doing 
this, so why don’t you write her and let her tell 
you how to fix up a hat that you had almost 
made up your mind tothrow aside? Right now, 
perhaps, you want to buy a new hat to go with 
some particular suit; if so, let the Millinery 
Editor tell you what color and style to buy. 
There is no charge for this service, but ’tis im- 
perative that a stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply be inclosed. 


Are You Dressing Your Hair 


S MOST becomes your face? If you are not 
sure, why don’t you write to the Hair 
Editor and let her give you her advice? She is 
in constant touch with the best hairdressers, 
and if you will describe your features, and tell 
her the length of your hair and anything else 
she should know, she will be glad to write you 
the most becoming way of fixing your hair. 
To a well-groomed woman her hair is one of 
her first considerations; it must be dressed to 
suit her personality rather than some prevail- 
ing mode, which may be decidedly unbecoming. 
There is no charge for this advice, but the in- 
closure of a stamped, addressed envelope is 
necessary to bring a reply. 
About hats write to 

THE MILLINERY EpITor 

About hair write to 

THE Harr Epitor 


THE Lapres’ HomME JourRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Why Bran? 


Because bran is Nature’s laxa- 
tive. Good health, good cheer de- 
mand it. 

Because bran contains wheats 
phosphates. And perhaps its vita- 
mines. 

Because every doctor advises a 
bran-mixed diet. 

This is a daily need. Serve it, 
therefore, in a dainty. The best- 
liked form is Pettijohn’s. 

Learn how folks like it. Find 
out its effects. After that, no one 
will need to urge it. 


Pett tijohn' 5 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
At grocers’—20c per package. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 30c per package. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Chicago 


FIT CORSETS FORUS 
EarnExtra Money 


Send postal for offer. Fit and sell 
to customers in your neighborhood 
for whom we are making corsets to 
order. Nothing to learn. Your spare 
time worth $20 or more a 
week. Pleasant, interesting ex- 


RS periences. Meet only women. 
S4a™ Unheard-of Values in 
Custom $1.75 to $25 


Think of showing beautiful 
corsets as low as $1.75! Our repre- 
sentatives sell thousands. They 
supply women who pay up to $25 for 
De Luxe Portfolios at all prices. Write for 
-and our splendid “extra-money”’ offer today. Address 















M. & K. Corsets. 
yours- 


M. & K. Corset Company, 10 Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 




















BUY DIRECT “FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Either style pin here illustrated with 
three or four letters and two numerals 
—one or two colors of hard enamel. 
Silver Plate 15c each, $1.50 per dozen; 
Sterling Silver 30c each, $3.00 per 
dozen. Write for 1916 catalog. Free upon request. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO.,13 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TRY A BOTTLE OF 








% A New Song or Reverie 


Bye-Bye Land 

This charming lullaby, vocal or instru- 
mental, in regular 30c sheet music, mailed 
to your address for only 10c, the publisher's 
introductory price. 

How I Love a Summer Day 
the season’s song success, will be included 
for 10c additional. Plate music, titles full 
color, finest quality. An opportunity for 
lovers of good music, attractively dressed. 
CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC CO. 

60 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 











Dainty Glass Heads 
One of the distinguishing features 
of the world-famous 


es 

Moore Push-Pins 
is the transparent Glass Head—easyto handle, but hardto 
see when used to fasten up prints, draperies and other wall 
decorations. Samples and Booklet, “Her Home’’, Free. 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel 

Points. Made in 2 sizes . .... 10c pkts. A 
Moore Push-less Hangers, The Hanger j everywhere 

with the Twist, for heavy pictures. 4 sizes or by mail 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 118 Berkley St., Philadelphia 


Ce a tippy ad PL AN S 


—comfort, beauty and economy. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
These 3 Books $1—Postpaid 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans $1600 to$6000—50« 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
51 Plans $600to $2000—S0« 

“Little Bungalows’’ 
“4 31 Plans $300to$1700—25« 


& Co., Architects, “601 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Women Agents Wanted! 
You can be independent and have your own 
bank account by spending your spare time 
showing your friends in your own town our 
line of fancy and staple wash goods, waist 
and suit materials, hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
curtain scrim, etc. Write now for beautiful 
free samples and exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 367 Water Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Not Just Chance 


—but rather intelligent and persistent 
care—that’s the secret of good teeth. 
Like anything else worth while, good 
teeth are not accidental. 

You are doing all you can to keep 
your teeth good and preserve their 
beauty for a lifetime, when you visit 
your dentist twice a year and three 
times a day use— 


9 
Dr. Lyons 
For The Teeth 
Powder -~ Cream 





Prepared bya 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 













Send 2c stamp 
today for a gener- 
ous trial package of 
either Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect Tooth Pow- 


der or Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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GUARANTEED TO BOI 


The Most 9 

Satisfactory 

AidtoHand 

Embroidery WILL NOT LOSE ITS LUSTRE OR COLOR 


SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE SKEIN AND COLOR CARD 


C.REIS&BRO.896-900 B’WAY, N.Y. 








Every Expectant Mother Should Wear Lane Bryant’s 


MATERNITY 


Corset—gives wonderful support 
to back and abdomen — perfect free 
dom through diaphragm — balance 
to the figure and a straight, long 
waisted effect that makes the 
change imperceptible—it assures 
the health of infant. Should be 
adopted early. Ample $ 85 
outlets. Price . . . 385 
Order today, giving present waist 
measure. We prepay all charges. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, 
We are the largest dealers in the world 
of apparel for Maternity, and know 
every requirement of the figure. 
Write Dept. J5, New York, for complete 
Book of Fashions for Maternity Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, and a full assortment 
ot Baby needs. 


LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St., N. Y. 


Stores also at Detroit and Chicago 
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Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. | 
There’s a 7ycos or JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 








The Master Mind 


A Magazine devoted to Christian Mind Healing, Spirit- 
ial Uplift and Prosperity through Knowledge of the 
Laws of Mind. For a short time we offer 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 
the Magazine for one year, and the 100-page book, *‘Pros- 
perity.’’ Regular price of book 50c, magazine yearly $1.00. 
Send two cent stamp for sample magazine 


The Master Mind °°?.4%48,5 Ga" 


u Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

e sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write tor 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 

L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRESSING THE HAIR 
FOR THE EVENING 


BY BETTY BARLOW 





T WOULD seem that a compromise had 

been made between the high coiffure of old 
and the more recently favored low coiffure, 
for the fashionable hairdressing of the evening 
stops just below the top of the head, although 
it is far above the position where the low coiffure 
coiled itself. It isa younger arrangement than 
when the hair is coiled high, and gives a prettier 
line to the back of the head. Conspicuously 
high are the exquisitely carved and often bril- 
liantly sparkling combs of Spanish genre which 
rise in their 
transparent 
delicacy of de- 
sign above the 
hair, for it is by 
such means 
that the high 
coiffure is ef 
fected. Just 
above is shown 
one of the new- 
est combs, 
which from a 
broad base 
narrows | itself 
to a_ graceful 
point which is 
more pleasing 
to a small, 
shapely head 
than the broad 
top comb 




























Severity is 
M itigated 
by an Un- 
even Front 
Line 


NE is impressed with the beautiful deep 

waves in the well-coifed hair, not only 
seen in the evening but under the smaller 
crowned hats of the daytime. In the arrange 
ment above the perfectly groomed appearance 
which comes from the graceful undulations of 
the Marcel wave is featured. In this arrange 
ment the hair is formed into a long, soft coil 
on the back of the head. 





NOTE—The above arrangements, accurately described, 
will be forwarded if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent 
with the request to Miss Betty Barlow, THE Lapis’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. If these styles are too ultra, other arrange- 
ments will be suggested if asked for in the letter. 
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A soft, smooth and velvety skin is 
the dream of every woman. Such 
a skin will be your proud possession 

1 





if you form the habit of nightly use 

of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. | 

A red, smarting or wind-rough- 

ened skin yields quickly to this de- 

lightful, soothing, snow-whitecream 
the cream that one of the world’s largest makers of face 

creams spent seven whole years perfecting. Is it any wonder | 

that thousands of enthusiastic users proclaim Pompeian | 

NIGHT Cream more satisfactory than certain fancy-priced i || 

cold creams they have purchased before? | 

G 








Pompeian NIGHT Cream _ {i 
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But you must be faithful. A \ittle Pompeian NIGHT Cream pes 
every night upon retiring will keep your skin velvety and youth- is 

ful. Motorists’ tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c, at the stores. Vs 

eh 

Pompeian Our excellent pink cream does not tint your ro 

MASSAGE cheeks- you rub it in and you rub it out— bay 

every bit—and in the cleansing of the pores yy 


vy 
Cream and the stimulating of ‘the skin, your own 


natural healthy color comes to your cheeks in a way which 
makes you the admiration and envy of all. Oz shins in par- | 
ticular are benefited by Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. Jars 

cost only 50c, 75c and $1, at the stores. 


Pompeian ‘To be proud of your tresses | i a 
HAIR you must be kind to your ay pai | 


. scalp. Keep it free from 
Massage Dandruff. Pompeian HAIR 
Massage is a clear amber liquid, not a cream. 
It makes the hair beautiful by making the 
scalp healthy. Why not get a bottle today 
for yourself and husband—25c, 50c and $1, 
at the stores? (Don’t confuse Pompeian 
HAIR Massage with Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream. ‘Their ingredients and uses are en- 
tirely different. ) 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


Miss Pickford has granted the makers of Pompeian toilet 
preparations permission to offer the first Mary Pickford 
Art Calendar. Size, 28 x 71% inches. Art Store value 50c. 
Our price 10c. A sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream will 
be included. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


| 
Please clip the cou- : I 
pon now, and mail PomPrian Beauty | 





ut today. 














(Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1917 Mary Pickford 
Art Calendar and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream, 


Name ee er hee eee EER 


Address es Seana 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 
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Just a Lot of Amusing and | 
Surprising Little Things 




















layer |F YOU Received a Letter 

<< Wy | to-morrow morning signed 
by Thomas W. Wilson, would 
you recognize it as being 
|from the President of the 
| United States? Or, if you 
| had a letter signed by George 
F E. A. Wettin, would you 
recognize it as being from the 
| L____—— King of Great Britain? It is 
curious how odd the real names of well-known 
personssound. If a theatrical poster bade you 
toan evening’s performance by Maude Kiskad- 
den or Sarah F. Frost, would they mean to you 
Maude Adams or Julia Marlowe? Yet these are 
the real names of these actresses. Think of 
Lucy Hickenlooper featured as a great pianist! 
Who would know her? Yet that is the baptis- 
mal name of Olga Samaroff! An announce- 
ment of new novels by Enoch A. Bennett and 
John H. Beith would cause hardly a stir; but 
how many readers would be eager to buy the 
books when they learned that those were the 
actual names of Arnold Bennett and Ian Hay! 
If you happened to be in the Netherlands and 
had a chance to meet Mrs. Henry Schwerin, 
you would probably fail to get excited until 
you found out that such was the real name of 
Queen Wilhelmina. Or if you read that Mrs. 
James Carew was going to return to the stage, 
or that Nellie Porter Mitchell was to give a 
concert in your town, or that Ethel Burke was 
to appear in a new play, would it mean any- 
thing special to you? Yet those are the real 
names of Ellen Terry, Madame Melba and 
Billie Burke. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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I Had a Nurse Who Was a Very Wise person. 
One morning after I had not slept well | remem- 
ber reporting the fact at the table. After break- 
fast my nurse said to me: “ Never tell people 
you haven’t slept well: they don’t want to hear 
that. What they want is to tell you that they 
haven’t slept well!’’ How true to-day as then! 


x XXXX 


A Curious Fact Has Been Revealed by eugen- 
ics: that when both parents have brown eyes, 
generally one of four children will have blue 
eyes, the other three, brown eyes. Eyes do not 
blend in heredity. When both parents have 
blue eyes, all the children will, generally speak- 
ing, of course, have blue eyes. When one parent 
has blue eyes and the other parent has black or 
brown eyes, one-half will generally have blue 
eyes. White eyes, albinos as we call them, come 
from all pigment being lost from the eyes: its 
transmission is generally avoided by a marriage 
to a person with eyes of very pronounced color. 


xxXXXX 


The Average Child, at Birth, weighs 614 
pounds: at the end of the first year 1814 pounds, 
a gain of 12 pounds. At the end of the second 
year 23 pounds, a gain of 44% pounds. A young 
mother can tell from these figures whether her 
child is above or below the average weight. 


ZX KEAXRA 


Wh2i Emigrant Becomes the Best American 
citizen has been made the subject of a careful 
survey, covering thousands of cases. 

The Dutch are given first place: for thrifti- 
ness and honesty, with the record that fewer 
Dutchmen ever got into American prisons pro- 
portionately than any other nationality. 

The Germans are ranked next: also for hon- 
esty and thrift, with the addition of bringing 
with them a strong love for music. 

The Italians are third: for patience, unflag- 
ging industry, a willingness to sacrifice and a 
capacity for sticking to hard, monotonous labor. 

The fourth place is given to the Irish: for sym- 
pathy, cheerfulness, chastity and leadership. 

The Hebrews of all nations are placed high: 
for their law-abiding qualities, earning capacity, 
high average of literacy, and the fact that they 
commit very few crimes of violence. 


AXA X X 


The American is Going to Change in looks, 
is the opinion of a student of immigration. If 
the great percentage of immigration before the 
war from Southeastern Europe keeps up, the 
American will gradually become darker in com- 
plexion, smaller in size, more mercurial in tem- 
perament and more artistic by nature. 


A aX X 


In This Day of the Flying Machine it is in- 
teresting to know that when human beings get 
to an altitude of 344 miles, breathing—and con- 
sequently living—becomes difficult. No human 
being could permanently live at this altitude. 
Of course balloonists and aéronauts and moun- 
tain climbers have reached higher altitudes, but 
above 5 miles the air gets too rarefied to support 
life. Those who fly as high as this must carry 
oxygen with them. The highest clouds are 
about 7 to 8 miles above us. The highest alti- 
tude ever reached by human means was by a 
sounding balloon, 211% miles, and one time a 
pilot balloon reached an altitude of 241 4 miles. 


~ a oe ee 
The Reason Why a Wedding Ring is Placed 
upon the third finger of the left hand is because 
it is believed that a delicate vein connects that 
finger, and no other finger, with the heart. 











THIS PAGE AND ME 


T MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”—just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the“ dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. I apologize for differing from them, but this fact remains. Of 
course they may be right, these Editors. Usually they are. Still there are times when even a 
“dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show some of my scraps. 
The Editors are going to show me my place: they are putting this page the last in the 
magazine. I’m agreeable, for you and I, gentle reader, know something of the quality of the 
laugh that is laughed last. And wouldn’t it be a joke on them if some of you got into the habit 
of turning to this last page first! We'll see, at any rate. For, after all, it’s up to you, as 
readers, to say whether these scraps are worth while! 











A Theatrical Manager Who Likes to have 
it appear that he is a very busy man had a card 
brought in to him the other day by his office 
boy. It read: ‘“‘Mrs. Owen Moore.” 

“Too busy,” he said, and he threw the card 
into the basket. 

“But ———”’ began the boy. 

“Too busy!” roared the manager. 

The boy left the room, and it was not until 
some hours afterward that the manager found 
out that he had turned away the popular Mary 
Pickford! 
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One Would Readily Imagine That if two very 
brilliant persons marry, their children will nat- 
urally be brilliant. But eugenics has come in 
and, by careful study of these marriages, says 
that this isn’t so at all. Brilliant persons always 
carry defective germ cells, and from such mar- 
riages the percentage is always that one child 
in every four will be mentally defective. As one 
of several instances, an example is pointed out of 
an unusually successful man marrying a brilliant 
woman. They had nine children: two passed 
away when very young: two were of very 
ordinary intellect. The other five became a 
famous beauty, a judge in the United States 
court, a general in the army, a successful busi 
ness man, and a brilliant sculptor. Fine! But 
the general and the sculptor committed suicide. 
The sculptor had married a woman of very fine 
intellect and they had six children. One passed 
away while very young, but the remaining five 
were all exceedingly able. The first was a bril- 
liant man, but he was dissolute; the second was 
a fine musician and painter; the third was a 
keen wit, but a pronounced neurotic; the fourth 
was an able civilengineer; and the fifth was bril- 
liantly restive, but finally ran away to sea. 


XXKXXX 
A Lady Who ‘‘Adored”’ Kipling, and was 


anxious that he should be correct, wrote to the 
author to call his attention to the fact that he 
had said it was difficult to find more than two 
words beginning with the letters ‘“‘s-u’’ which 
were pronounced as if spelled ‘“‘shu.’”’ She 
reminded him there was only one word in the 
language of which this was true: Sugar. Where 
uvon the lady received this brief note: 

My dear Madam: Are you quite sure? 

Cordially yours, RUpyARD KIPLING. 


XA A XX 


Ask Any Golf Player Where the Game origi- 
nated and he will tell you in Scotland, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is a Dutch game, and 
originated in the Netherlands. One of Rem 
brandt’s etchings shows a man playing “ Kolf,”’ 
as the game was originally called, in the fif- 
teenth century. A Dutchman took the game 
over to Scotland; the Scotch liked it, took it up, 
and that is why we think of golf as Scotch. 
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February Eleventh Was for Years Celebrated 
as Washington’s Birthday. This was according 
to the old-style calendar. Then the Society of 
Saint Tammany—the Tammany Society of to- 
day— passed a formal resolution fixing February 
twenty-second. This was in 1790. 
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We Use the Word ‘‘Plague’’ in the sense of 
an equivalent of ‘epidemic,’’ whereas the word 
‘plague”’ is, in reality, the name of a disease: it 
is a disease of itself, as the Bubonic Plague, the 
fever of the Levant. How little we know, in 
these days of advanced medicine, about epi 
demics was shown last summer when the infan- 
tile paralysis epidemic was rife. And yet, all 
told, there were fewer than 8000 cases reported 
in all the cities. Now, compare that kind of an 
epidemic with those epidemics that they had in 
olden times; in 1665, for instance, when one- 
third of the entire population of London was 
wiped out by the Oriental Plague—over 68,000 
people; when the Black Plague reduced the 
population of Norway from two millions to three 
hundred thousand; when fifty millions of peo- 
ple were wiped out, in 542 B.C., by the disease 
Plague, and it lasted for 50 years. We have 
certainly advanced in medical science when now 
we view with alarm an epidemic involving 8000 
people, and less than a third of those with fatal 
results! , 








Have You Ever Seen the Germs and Bugs 
bacteria as they are called—that give us dis 
ease? I had not until the other day. Here are 
pictures of some: 





The ones marked ‘“‘1”’ are the ones that give 
us pneumonia; those marked ‘‘2” are the diph- 
theria germs; those marked ‘3,’ that look just 
what they are—bugs—are those that produce 
typhoid fever; the one marked ‘4” is the one 
that raises such havoc on the Fourth of July, 
the tetanus microbe 

How minute are these germs you may gather 
from the fact that about a billion of the usual- 
sized microbes could be in a drop of water, and 
you couldn’t see them with the naked eye; only 
with a microscope. 


ar, aa’, ae, Se. 
It Takes American History to Sweep Away 


the Friday as an unlucky-day proposition. For 
it was not only ona Friday that Columbus sailed 
for America, but he discovered land and actu- 
ally landed on Friday. Nothing unlucky about 
that! The Mayflower, too, made Provincetown 
Harbor ona Friday, and it was ona Friday that 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock. 
George Washington elected to be born on a 
Friday; St. Augustine, Florida, the oldest set- 
tlement in the United States, was founded on 
a Friday; and it was on a Friday that John 
Adams made the motion that these United 
States should be made independent. So Friday 
has not been an unlucky day for this country. 


Nm EHS 
It is Curious How Friday Got its Bad Name, 


because its name came from Friga, the supposed 
mother of the gods, who was the goddess of peace, 
fertility, pleasure and riches. Not much fear 
or superstition there, surely! Wednesday would 
have been more likely of superstitious origin, 
because that was named for the god Woden (or 
Odin), supposed to be the father of the gods of 
war. The other days? Sunday, of course, was 
named for the sun; Monday for the moon; Tues 
day for Tuisco, a great German hero; Thursday 
for the god Thor, the Roman Jupiter; and 
Saturday for Saeter, the Roman Saturnus. 


xXXXX 


We Have Outlived the Idea of Unlucky Days, 
however. None now remember the first Mon- 
day in April. Yet this was considered by the 
ancients as the most unlucky day of all the year. 
Why? Because Cain was supposed to have been 
born on a first Monday in April and his brother 
Abel slain on a Monday, also. For years, too, 
the last Monday in December was considered 
by the ancients to be the worst day of all the 
year, because Judas was supposed to have been 
born on that day. Business in the olden times 
used to stop on that day. Think of doing that 
now in the busy Christmas season! The second 
Monday in August was another of the ancients’ 
ill-luck days, because Sodom and Gomorrah 
were said to have been destroyed on that day. 
Monday was an unlucky day in the minds of the 
ancients; perhaps that is why some of us still 
feel blue on Mondays, although that feeling 
may be due more to our heavy Sunday dinners! 
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A Boys’ School Recently Had a Great Joke 
on former President Taft. Mr. Taft had come 
to address the school. On coming up to the hall 
his eye fell upon the sign ‘‘ Push” on the door, 
and he determined to incorporate this idea in 
his address. 

“Boys,” he finished, ‘‘let your motto be but 
one word. Let that, and that only, raise you toa 
position of trust. And that word is there upon 
your door.” 

As all eyes turned to the door a loud chuckle 
spread over the room, for the sign on the inside 
read: ‘Pull.’ 


A Man Suffered for Years from acute rheu- 
matism. He went from one doctor to another 
without relief. Finally he went to his dentist 
one day to have his teeth fixed. A blind abscess 
was found, which was opened and cured. Imme- 
diately his rheumatism disappeared. Another 
man had a supposed case of spine trouble. No 
doctor gave him relief until, finally, one physi- 
cian suggested that he have his teeth examined. 
Pyorrhea was discovered, cured, and the spinal 
trouble left him. In another case defective eye- 
sight was found due to defective teeth. A man’s 
throat trouble of years’ standing was found to 
be caused by toxins in the teeth. Evidently 
we do not give our teeth due credit for their 
importance in our general health. 


RRA KER 


The So-Called Unlucky Number ‘‘13” 
played a curious part in the life of Richard 
Wagner. He was born in 1813. The numerals of 
the year of his birth added together make thir- 
teen, and he was given a name (Richard) the 
letters of which added to those of his family 
name (Wagner) also make thirteen. He fin- 
ished ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” on September 
13, 1841, and completed ‘‘Tannhiiuser” on 
April 13, 1844. The scoring of ‘‘Das Rhein- 
gold” was finished on May 13, 1854, and that of 
‘“Parsifal” on January 13, 1882. He was exiled 
from Germany for thirteen years, and his long- 
cherished plan of giving his own operas in Paris 
was carried out with a production of ‘‘Tann- 
hiuser”’ on March 13, 1861. The first perform- 
ance of “‘The Ring” complete, at Bayreuth, was 
given August 13, 1876. He composed thirteen 
complete operas, and he passed away on Febru- 
ary 13, 1883. ; 


KAXAXX 


A Man is Surest of Good Health between 35 
and 55. In the first third of his life he is most 
sensitive to infectious diseases. At 40 he is at 
the apex of his health. After 55 atrophy begins 
that is, nutrition becomes not so perfect, which 
causes diminution in the size and in the active 
function of certain organs or parts of his body. 


KEK XR 


It is Pretty Hard to Keep Anything in this 
world just for yourself, particularly when there 
is no reason why you should. An Indian rajah 
had a tree on his estate on which grew a mango 
of marvelous delicacy. In order to keep the deli 
cious fruit to himself he built a twelve-foot wall 
around the tree and had soldiers guard it night 
and day. But one day a wind storm came along, 
and one of the twigs which was broken off was 
blown over the wall. A pedestrian walking along, 
realizing that the twig belonged to the pre 
cious tree, took it home, put it in a piece of 
bamboo cane with moistened cotton at each end, 
and mailed the whole to a friend in Florida who 
had an orange grove. When the twig reached 
Florida only one little bud, an ‘‘eye” about the 
size of a small pearl, was alive, and this the 
grove owner put in sand and nursed until it be- 
gan tosprout. That was some years ago. The 
little bud is now a tree, and this summer it bore 
its first fruit of forty mangoes. One of the man- 
goes was sent to me, and it was the most deli- 
cious specimen of this aristocratic member of 
all the fruit kingdom which I ever ate. The 
grove owner will now, of course, propagate the 
fruit, so that it will not be long before there will 
be in the United States a grove of mango trees 
of the same heavenly fruit, of which in all India 
there is but one tree. 
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When an Outdoor Feast Was Given in the 
old days a list was made out of the eatables it 
was desired to take on an outing. This list was 
presented to each guest in turn, who “picked” 
out the article of food she wished to furnish. 
Each article was then ‘‘nicked”’ off the list. 
Then the first syllables of ‘picked’? and 
“nicked” came together and we had the word 
‘““michic, 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s Youngest Son was 
playing in his father’s bathroom one day. He 
had filled the tub with water and was sailing 
paper boats in it. By and by he was told by his 
mother that he must stop, because his father 
wanted his bath. He very reluctantly complied 
and went out on the pavement. A few moments 
later his mother came out to bring him in. A 
friend came along at this moment to call on the 
Colonel. 

“He’s taking his bath just now,” 
Roosevelt. 

“Qh, no, he isn’t,” replied the boy. 

“Why, my dear, what makes you say that?” 
asked Mrs. Roosevelt aghast. 

‘Because I know he can’t, mother,”’ said the 
boy. ‘‘I’ve got the stopper in my pocket.” 
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said Mrs. 


The Thumping Big Editions of Tue Home 
JouRNAL make it necessary for a writer to 
write his second page before his first page is in 
the hands of the reader. So this page has to go 
to press before I have heard what you thought 
of the first appearance of ‘‘ The Office Dog.”’ Of 
course I am curious, mightily so. 
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THE BREAKFAST MEAT FOR 
COLD WEATHER 


Remove Libby’s Vienna Sausage 
from the package; put in oven to 
brown. Baking the sausage brings 
out all its fine flavor and season- 
ing—even more than does frying. 
Serve piping hot with apples fried 
in butter and crisp potatoes. A 
delicious yet really cheap break- 
fast meat. 
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Chefs suggest dishes 


other men will like 











FIRST, THE ASPARAGUS —THEN THE DRESSING — 
AND YOU HAVE ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR SALADS SERVED 


The asparagus is already prepared for you by Libby— 
tender, yet firm—the finest grown in California! 

The Libby-Vinaigrette Dressing, however, is your part! 
Start with a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of paprika, and a dash of black pepper. Mix in thor- 
oughly, in the order named, three tablespoonfuls of 
Libby’s Vinegar, (white or cider), six of Libby’s Olive 
Oil, one of Libby’s sweet pickles, 
one of green peppers, one of pars- 
ley. Have the sweet pickles, pep- 
pers and parsley chopped fine. This 
makes enough dressing to pour 
over the salad and also to serve 
in a bowl; every one will want 
more. 





AN AMAZINGLY INEXPENSIVE SUPPER 


Serve Libby’s Chili Con Carne with rice—and you have 
a complete meal! The beans, meat and rich well- 
seasoned sauce, heated in the package and poured over 
hot, dry boiled rice, gives you meat, vegetables and con 
diments in one. You will want to serve with it only 
bread, tea, and a very light dessert. Enough for four 
or five people, costs less than 20c! Any woman from 
the South or the Pacific Coast will tell you how popular 
it is in her section. 














The man who worked to put on 


every American table finer 
and finer foods! 


Every woman knows what it means to work for 
an ideal. 

Arthur A. Libby, the founder of the firm of Libby, 
MSNeill & Libby, had an ideal few of us would dream 
of accomplishing. 


He felt, you see, that he could save women a great 
deal of drudgery, a great deal of expense. Even 
more than that, though, he knew he could get finer 
flavored foods and have them prepared by chefs who 
were specialists! 


200 different foods 


From Libby’s Cooked Corned Beef, the original 
Libby product in 1861, the Libby foods have grown 
until today there are over two hundred! 


Today, there are thirty-eight individual kitchens 
throughout the world which are a tribute to Arthur 
A. Libby’s ideal! Meat kitchens, salmon kitchens, 
milk kitchens, pickle and olive kitchens, fruit kitchens, 
ten kitchens devoted exclusively to putting up vege- 
tables alone! 

In the heart of the Sacramento valley, asparagus 
is cut with the night dew still glistening on it and 
packed for you before the sun’s rays strike it. From 
the sunlit hills in California, the most luscious peaches 
are sent out to all the world! In the olive groves 
of Spain, on the Kenai River in Alaska with its silver 
horde of salmon, in Wisconsin, Delaware, Michigan, 
Indiana, Texas, Oregon, Illinois, New York, and 
Canada—from Hawaii to Europe, the Libby kitchens 
are located, always where nature gives food its 
finest flavor! 


Personal help from Libby’s chefs 


We want our expert knowledge to help you, 
now, even up to the very point when you 
actually taste Libby’s foods. That is why we 
are giving each month in your Journal, tested 
recipes by Libby’s chefs. 

If you will write us a post card asking 
for them, we will gladly send you these 
pamphlets as a still further help. 


(1) A Trip through Libby’s White Enamel Kitchens 
—fully illustrated. 

(2) How to use Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

(3) Delicious Ways of Serving Asparagus. 

(4) How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Libby, MSNeill « Libby, 121 Welfare Bldg., Chicago. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Libby, M‘ Neill & Libby, Ltd.,121 Welfare Bldg. ,Guelph, 


Ontario, Canada 








A SHORTCAKE IN FEBRUARY 


A rich, decorative dessert made in a few minutes. Use 
individual plates. Between two slices of cake, prefer- 
ably sponge, spread whipped cream, sweetened, and a 
slice of Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple. Cap with whipped 
cream, and decorate with little cubes of pineapple. Indi- 
vidual shortcakes are far daintier than one large cake, 
which always crushes somewhat in slicing. If any are 
left, they look fresh another meal. 





GIVE HIM THIS INSTEAD OF PIE 


Line patty pans with puff paste, rolled about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Paint these paste cups with a lightly 
beaten egg. Bake five minutes, then drop into each a 
big luscious Libby peach. Powder with sugar, and 
replace in the oven long enough to glaze. Delicious 
hot or cold. This dessert serves five people for 25c. At 
once your family will notice the remarkable flavor of 
Libby’s Peaches 


A CLUB SANDWICH ORIGINATED BY 
THE BEST COOK IN NEW YORK 


‘“*Wonderful!”’ your guests will exclaim, and 
it does look elaborate. Yet it is very simple 
to make and not expensive. 


On a thin slice of hot toast, brown and crisp, 
place slices of Libby’s Veal Loaf and a little 
mayonnaise dressing. Then shredded let- 
tuce, then bacon. Add toast; spread thick 
with Libby’s Deviled Ham. Then more lettuce, 
spread richly with Libby’s Potted Chicken 
and Veal Loaf, worked well together. Now 
the third slice of toast, and the whole is 
pressed tightly together and served hot. 





AS TTT ET NS 





Every baby in the border is a 
Member of the Colgate Health 
Class—all are Prize-Winning 
“Better Babies.” 


See letters at bottom of page from mothers and dentists 


Colgate Health Class 


—_—_— ADDRESS 





seeeinaen DATE OF BIRTH. —- 
THIS SPACE FOR ANY 


CHANGES IN ee 
ADDRESS 


pieneneniieaomininaneasen ADDRESS 
DATES OF DENTAL EXAMINATION 


DATE WORK DONE 





The great interest mothers 
display in the Colgate Health 
Class has resulted in the 
organization of ““Home 
Health Classes’ in all parts 
of the country. 


If there is a child in your home you should start a Home 
Health Class at once. With the coming of the first tooth the question of Goop 
TretTH—Goop Heatru becomes a matter of daily importance. 


Nourishing foods cannot do their full work unless the little mouth is prepared to receive them. 
Ali the care you may devote to the selection and preparation of your baby’s meals will not over- 


come the neglect of a single tooth. Your doctor, your dentist, your own better judgment, will 
tell you this is true. 


Send your child’s age and we will mail you a booklet that will help you and interest the children. 
It is free. If you want the practical help of the delicious and efficient Ribbon Dental Cream, 
enclose 4 cents with your request for a trial tube, or purchase a large tube at your dealer’s. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10c. a cake. 








INTERESTING LETTERS 


One dentist writes: “1 have today examined 
teeth and relative structures in the mouth of 
Joseph, and find them to be in perfect con- 
dition. It is a great pleasure to me to observe 
the interest that has been taken in the care 
and preservation of the temporary teeth of 
Joseph by his parents. He is to all appear- 
ance in excellent health, which must be 
attributed to the excellent care of his teeth.” 


a 


From two parents we hear: ‘‘We have used 
the cream for years. We had to watch Mary 
to keep her from eating it before she was 
old enough to brush her own teeth. Mary’s 
teeth are beautiful and we watch them 
carefully.” 


“Robert’s dentist, Dr. — _, says he 
has never seen a more perfect set of teeth 


than Robert’s and he is glad to note his daily 
use of Colgate’s Dental Cream.” 


One member of the class writes: “‘My papa 
is a dentist and he says your cream is what 
makes my teeth so pretty.” 

A mother’s letter says: “‘The baby uses her 


Ribbon Dental Cream regularly. Her teeth 
are in perfect condition and health excellent. 








